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mr DEARE- 



s: XF you cast your eyes on the plan of Paris, you 

i^ will easily find in the north-west corner of it, the 

street of the Ferme des Mathurins ; suppose nae 

J setting; out thence, and passing by the streets des 

\ Mathurins and Ca'umartin, as far as the Boulevards, 

^ crossing them, and proceeding by the street des 

J. Capucines, as far as the op)ening of the Place Ven- 

<; dome. On the right is the Place Vendome, from 

^ which a street leads into the street' St. Honors, on 

the other side of which a passage has been made 

through the ruins of the Capuchin Church and 

Convent, to a door which opens into the Gardens of 

the Tuileries; near this door, was the extremity of 
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the riding school, where the Convention sat when 
Louis XVI. took shelter on the lOth of August, 
with his family ; and it was here that he was after- 
wards so unjustly condemned to death. Another 
opening has been made to the left, from the' spot 
I supposed myself arrived at, in the street des Ca« 
purines, which communicates with the Boulevards, 
over the place which was formerly covered by the 
Convent and Garden of the Capucine Nuns. A 
community of pious women, who, like the Beguir 
nes of Flanders, and the Soeurs Crises, and Soeurs 
de le Charite, and the Hospital Nuns of other de- 
nominations, devoted themsel?es to the cause of 
suffering humanity in all the various retreats of 
misery, and with a zeal, which no earthly motive 
could have inspired. They went barefooted, and 
lived altogether upon vegetables, whilst whatever 
they could collect from the contributions of the 
pious, chiefly for the benefit of the poor, whose 
children they at the same time endeavoured to bring 
up in habits of industry and virtue, teaching them 
to read and giving them the rudiments of religion, 
and encouraging the parent to put them in some way 
of making their bread honestly. At the suppression 
of the religious houses, a part of their Convent 
was converted into a manufactory of assignats, 
and millions continued to flow thence, until a 
pound sterling was equivalent to 18,000 litres; the 
other parts were let out for taverns and retail 
stores, for puppet shows and panoramas, and for 
the Amphitheatre of Franconi, while the idle boys 
of the neighbourhood found amusemeat io what 
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remained of the gardens. A few steps along the 
Rue des Capucines (I wish you would allow me, 
for the future, to say Rue, though as an English- 
man in one of Foote's plays observes, it is a very 
strange way of calling a street) a few steps then, 
along the Rue des Capucines, would bring one into 
the Rue des Petits Champs, and a few more, to the 
corner of the Rue d'Antin, to the spot where the 
fatal duel too1« place in the minority of Louis XIV. 
between the two brothers, the Dukes of Nemours 
and of Beaufort ; the first, who would listen to no 
terms of accommodation, was, as it should seem it 
ought to have been, the one killed. You must 
now follow me in imagination, through the ^lace 
Yendome, into the Rue St. £Ionor6, so distinguish- 
ed for elegant shops of every sort, and proceed as 
far as the Church of St. Roch ; this spot was origi- 
nally a small circular hill, at a little distance from 
the walls of Paris, in which it Was not included 
till the time of Henry IV. or Louis XIII. It was 
here, that in the year 1429, the celebrated Maid of 
Orleans stood, and pointed a cannon against the 
town, then in the hands of the English ; it was for 
many years occupied by a windmill, but a hand- 
some church was at length erected there, and it 
was from the .steps of this church, that a glazier's 
wife, passing early on a winter's morning, took the 
poor little infant,* not a day old, who was afterwards 
known in the world by the name of D'Alembert. 
He was a profound and distinguished geometrician, 
an elegant writer on subjects of lighter literature, 
and a good-humoured, humane and generous man : 
one of his parents, Madame de Tencin, who bad 
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never 1o«t Bitht of him, wished at length to have 
acknowiedjs^d liim p(jl)l]ckly as her son, but he 
.chose, that the celebrity which he had now acquired, 
should shed all its lustre upon the good woman who 
protected his helpless infancy ; he would never quit 
bis lod£;tngs at her house, or have any ottier mother, 
was his expression, but the glazier's wife. She 
survived him, and her old age was rendered com- 
fortable, by the little fortune which it was in his 
power to leave her. Tliis Church of St, Roch is 
also remarkable for another event, of which it 
bears evident memorials upon the whole of its front. 
It was early in 1795, that the remains of the Jaco- 
bin party, who had a majority of the citizens in 
their favour, and who were strengthened by a large 
accession of concealed royalists, began to recover 
from their defeat of the 9th Thermidor, of the 
year before, and to avail themselves of the fluc- 
tuating pusillanimous conduct of the Convention, 
whom they insulted in every manner, and at length 
attacked with an armed force. Menou had been 
sent against them, and Barras was next appointed 
general ; but he had the good sense to let the com- 
mand devolve upon a young man, lately made a 
brigadier of artillery, who had distinguished him- 
self at Toulon, and who was known not to be too 
tender- hearted for a similar employment; this was 
Bonaparte, who approaching the church of St. 
Roch by the narrow passage of the Rue de Dau- 
phin, drove the opposite party from it with his ar- 
tillery, and cannonaded them without mercy, in 
every part of the city, wherever they ventured to 
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show themselves: several thousands of the citizens 
lost their lives upon the occasion. The Pari'^ians 
are said never to have forgiven the execution of 
this day, ^hich is called In the History of the Revo- 
lution, the 13th Vendemaire. It was along the 
Rue St, Honore, that the unfortunate Q,ueen of 
France was conducted to the guillotine, in 1793. 
I have seen a letter from a young Genevan to his 
father, in which was the following paragraph : ** I 
was standing with many others, upon the steps of 
St. Roch, when the cart came hy ; it was a common 
cart, such as IS made use of for carrying criminals 
to execution. The Queen was seated in it, with her 
hands tied behind her; her eyes were swelled, from 
the tears which probably she had shed the night be- 
fore, but her air was composed, and her looks 
erect ; she was decently dressed in white, and had 
on a close cap ; a confessor was seated beside her, 
but she did not appear to have any conversation 
with him/^ The world is in some measure, at 
length, undeceived with respect to this unfortunate 
princes ; she had defended herself with the courage 
of innocence, before the infamous tribunal, but 
was prepared io me^^t her fate ; the amusement of 
hei^ few last days, was to knit a purse from the 
yarn of the tapestry that lined her chamber ; she 
herself ironed the gown she was to wear, and ex- 
pressed no fear, but that the hatred of the people 
would not suffer her to reach the scaffold. If I 
were once to give> way to what rises in my mindj, 
upon this subject, my description of Paris would 
never be finished*^ Suppose yourself now to have 
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proceeded along the Rue St. Honore, as far ai 
the Palais Royal; this Palace was built by Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, and afterward? presented to the 
King ; and it was hence that Anne of Austria was 
driven with her children, at the time of those com- 
motions which where excited by the Cardinal de 
Retz ; it was given to the family of Orleans by 
Louis XIV . ; and it was the last duke of that name, 
one of the most unprincipled, and yet most timid ; 
the most avaricious, and yet the most expensive 
of men, who gave to the building, and to the gar- 
den, their present form. The garden is about 250 
yards long, and about 100 broad, with triple aven- 
ues of young trees on each side, and an open space 
along the middle, and is enclosed dn three Sides 
with a row of lofty and uniform buildings; there 
is an open portico on the ground floor, and the 
whole is let out to a variety of people, who all con- 
tribute in their way, to the enjoyments of the Capi- 
tal. Watchmakers, jewellers, painters, booksellers) 
milliners, auctioneers, changers and lenders of mo- 
ney, sellers of every article of dress, from cheap 
shoes, to the most beautiful artificial flowers; ven- 
ders of all sorts of fruits and undrest eatables, re- 
staurateurs and confectioners succeed each other, 
and there are toyshops and gaming houses, cabinets 
of natural philosophy, curious pieces of mechan- 
ism, and preparations in wax, to engage the atten- 
tion of a btranger. When the whole is lighted up 
at night, with 180 large reflecting lamps, and the 
crowds of those who come to see and be seen, are 
collected, it must appear like the games of Flora 
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in ancient Rome, or like some great and pompous 
sacrifice to the united divinities of Venus and Bac- 
chus, and of half a dozen other deities, who have 
names, though I cannot recollect them, in the fasti 
of Heathen Mythology. I presume the ancients 
had a God of Gluttonny upon their list, and he 
certainly would have had his altar here, for it is 
impossible to conceive any article of luxury in the 
whole science of eating, which is not to be procur* 
ed« Almost all the commotions which have taken 
place in Paris, originated, it is said, in the recesses 
of the Palais Royal: it was in this garden that 
Fabre D'Eglautine, a title he had chosen to give 
himself, a young man till then unknown, but who 
soon acquired a celebrity that was afterwards fatal 
to him, placing himself upon a chair that he might 
be the betler seen and heard, raised a spirit in the 
min^^s of bis audience, which vented itself in the de- 
struction of the Bastile. The eloquence of Anto- 
ny, at the funeral of Caesar, was not more power- 
ful or more destructive : he was a man of abilities, 
and became very shortly after, a victim of the re- 
volution, which ultimately destroying almost every 
one, whom it had called into notice, has been well 
compared to SaturO) who the poets pretended de- 
voured his own children. 

A part of the Palace has been appropriated to 
the Tribunate, who meet in a very pretty room, 
where they have very little to do, though their 
powers, as they appear in print, might induce one 
to suppose that their time would be precious; I 
was present on one occasion, and could not but ad- 
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mire the elegance of the hkll, which is in the fornOi 
best adapted to a theatre ; it is nearly half circular; 
the president being placed in what mi^ht be the 
centre of a small stage, while the members are 
ranged on benches, which take the form of the 
building, and a handsome gallery runs along above, 
for the reception of strangers; it is here, as in ttie 
other publick assemblies of France, the person who 
is to speak, mounts into an elevated place below 
the president, upon whom he turns his back while 
be addresses his brother tribunes. It seemed to 
me like a parish clerk going to set a psalm, and one 
may assert, that any p^alm, even of Sternhotd and 
'Hopkins' translation, and sung in any manner what- 
ever, would have been better than the tiresome 
adulatory propositions which were made by differ- 
entmembers; it was on the return of the Emperour 
from the battle of Austerlitz ; one was for erecting 
a pillar like that of TrBJan, and another for a 
triumphal arch, under which people were not to 
pass but on the anniversary of that great victory, 
and all were running the race of flalterj\ Con- 
tinuing along the Rue St. Honore, we leave the 
Louvre and the avenue which leads to the Pont 
Neuf, on the right, and arrive where the street 
being considerably widened, takes the name of La 
Fevounerie ; it was here, while the space was oc- 
cupied by two narrow streets, that Henry IV* wat 
assassinated by Ravaillac, who had followed him 
with that intention, all the way from the Louvre. 
Yon will be struck in the memoirs of Sully, with 
the little secondary causes that led to this catas- 
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trophe. Henry tV. had certainly many ^rreat quail* 
ties, but the horrid termination of bis life, worked 
upon by the enthusiasm of the nation, and the com* 
parisons they have since had occasion to make, has 
contributed not a little to magnify bis virtues. 
The Queen does not appear to have regretted him 
extremely ; and ran you very much blame her ; 
would any wife in Carolina or Virjjinia have lived 
with such a husband ? He was always, as you per* 
ceive in Sully, engaged in some love intrigue or 
other, and even at last, it was doubtful whether the 
intended march of his army was to humble Philip 
IL or to bring back a lady whose husband had yery 
naturally removed her from within his power. You 
will observe upon the plan of Paris, that two 
streets, going from north to south, and for tlie whole 
breadth of the city, cross the direction of the Rue 
St Honor6 in this neighbourhood, nearly at right 
angles; one of them leads down to the Pont au 
Change, and the other to that of Notre Dame; if 
we were to continue our way forward, we should, 
after turning two corners, be in the Rue de la 
Verrerie, and reassuming our former course nearly 
west, would soon be on the ground where the Bas- 
tile stood, which is now a timber yard ; but let us 
rather turn north-east wardly to the Halles, and 
then find our way as we can to the Temjde. I 
never wais in a place where there appeared such a 
profusion of eatables for sale, as in Paris ; there are 
markets which occupy the whole length of different 
streets ; there are butcher's stalls where sheep are 
luspended by the half dozen ; there are shops where 
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game of every sort is for sale, and the Halles alone 
would seem sufficient to the wants of any place on 
earth — ^it has more the appearance of a dirty, dis-. 
orderly encampment, than a market; meat and 
fruit, and flowery and sea-fish, and vegetables of 
every sort, seem promiscuously mi;Ked, and are of- 
fered for sale by those whom Mr. Burke, alluding 
to their conduct during the revolution, styles, ia 
his emphatick way, the fiends of hell, in the abused 
forms of the worst of women. Mr, Burke may. say, 
what he will, but some of the likeliest faces I saw, 
were among the younger females of this order. 
The streets of Pari» are narrow an<J badly paved, 
and have no side- ways for foot passengers^ owing, 
no doubt to the number of large hotels, which are 
j^enerally built at the farther extremity of a court, 
and have no communication with the street, but by 
a carriage way; they are extremely thronged too,, 
by carriages of various sorts, carts, hackney car-, 
riages, gentlemen's coaches and cabriolets; these 
last are one horse chairs, with tops, they are a very 
favourite vehicle, and are generally driven very fast 
— in general, the horses to the private carriages 
are good, and no coachmen upon earth drive so 
well, or with ^o much good humour; I hardly ever 
remember seeing a coachman or a carter in Geneva 
or France, beat his horses in that cruel way, which 
is too often the case in England and America, or, 
ever saw two coachmen quarrel. The Temple, 
formerly the residence of the Knights Templars, is. 
now a gloomy state-prison; it was here that the 
royal family of France was confined, after the 
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tenth of August. The interesting work of Clery 
will have drawn tears from your eyes, and I hardly 
think that there is so ferocious a democrat in Ameri^ 
ca, as not to feel for the cruelty and injustice which 
this fallen family was made to suffer ; one is still at 
a loss to find a name for the sentiment which im- 
pelled those who acted a principal part in this trage- 
dy. It must"surely have been fear; the fear of not 
being thought a patriot, or the fear of death, could 
alone have rendered a man so insensible to the feel- 
ings of common humanity; but even that explana- 
tion cannot always satisfy our mind. It might be 
necessary, in the mistaken opinions of many, to 
put the King to death ; it might be necessary to 
destroy the Q,ueen, and to confine their children ; 
but the cruelty practised upon the Dauphin, can 
come within no descFiption of policy, no supposi- 
tion of fear, or of any otiier motive ; it must have 
arisen from the inspiration of some infernal spirit, 
permitted to roam at large, for the torment of man- 
kind—the unfortunate child was humbled, by hemg 
piit to work with a shoemaker, and had been de- 
graded by being taught all the little dirty practices 
which the ingenuity of the monster who watched 
over him> tould devise, while a member of the 
Convention thought it necessary to justify himself 
from a charge of giving him any education—I can 
punish tyrants, was his expression, and I am not 
likely to be very attentive how I bring up their 
children. It was upon a bed that was never made, 
in the corner of a naked room that was never clean- 
ed, that the descendant of Henry IV. passed the 
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last year of his exiplence — figure to yourself now, 
any child often years of age, debarred <he natural 
enjoyments which childhood instinctively require*, 
deprived even of fresh air, and destitute of all mo- 
ral and intellectual education—even sleep too, the 
wretches last resource, was denied him undisturbed^ 
compelled as be was by the rude voice of a sentry 
to present hiinself at the grating of his prison door 
every two hours, during a long winter's night ; and 
figure to yourself too, that this took place in the 
centre of a city, which calls itself the seat of science 
and of the arts, any where ten years before, tlie very 
name of Henry IV* would have brought tears into the 
eyes of almost every individual. Tlie treatment 
experienced by his sister, now Duchesse d'Angou* 
leme^ was equally atrocious, and but for the strength 
of mind, even at that earfy age, would have been 
equally fatal. Nothing but the pro^^pect, which was 
afterwards realized, of making her serve as an ex- 
change for the deputies whom Dumourier had gir* 
en up to the Austrians, saved her in all probability 
from a violent end; for in addition to the deadly 
bate which pursued all the family, it was h^r fate 
to displease and mortify Robespierre, when at the 
summit of power. After months and years of solita- 
ry confinement, during which time siie was scarcely 
supplied with decent cloalhing, she saw herself sud- 
denly surrounded by female attendants, who com- 
pelled her acceptance of every article of driesa^ 
and every ornament, that suited her rank, and her 
time of life, and then conducted her to the apart- 
ments of Robespierre, and seated her at table with 
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hiiti, and there she Imd to listen to a proposal of 
marriage from this monster, who had rioted in the 
blood of her dearest friends. When the govern- 
ment of the Stadthokler was set aside in Holland, it 
was the care of De Wit to give an excellent educa- 
tion to the Prince of Orange; and on the dealh of 
Charles I. of Englanc), we perceive his children/ sent 
to their relations abroad. Even Algernon Sidney, 
whom no man will accuse of having been partial to 
royalty, exerted himself to save from danger the 
person of the Prince, who was afterwards Charles II. 
The entrance of the Temple is by a large gate 
into a spacious court, but the poller would not 
suiier me to take even a transient view of the build- 
ing. I could not but be diverted while he was 
uttering his prohibition in lather uncivil l^rms, to 
observe the terrour of an American citizen, who 
was with me ; he was a Frenchman by birth, and 
had thought nothing wrong which Frenchmen could 
do, while be was cin the other side of the water; 
but having indulged himself in some ob>:ervalions 
on the marriage of the Emperour s brother with 
an American lady, and having in some little degree 
appeared as the agent of her friends, the door of 
bb chamber had been burst open at three oVIock 
in the morning, and he had been conducted with 
very little ceremony to the Conciergerie ; after re- 
maining there two days, and undergoing an exami- 
nation as to his views in life, his means of subsis- 
tence, and the business that had brought him to 
France, and still kept him there, he was dismissed 
with the wholesome advice of being more circum- 
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spect for the future. It is impossible to approach 
the Teinple without thinking of Sir Sydney Smith, 
whose escape does so much honour to the courage 
and ins^enuity of his friends; you will see a rela- 
tion of it in Mr, Carr ; it is taken from an account 
which is said to have been given by Sir Sydney 
himself; but what Mjp. Carr has not mentioned, is 
perhaps no less singular ; it was customary with the 
goaler, who appears to have done his duty faith- 
fully towards bis employers, to come to terms with 
bis prisoner, and to accept most cheerfully of bis 
parole, whenever be could be prevailed upon to 
give it, that he would not during a certain time, 
avail himself of any opportunity to make his es* 
cape; he would then say to him, now Commodore, 
my doors are open, and I may go to sleep; and 
would sometimes propose a walk in the Boulevards. 
Sir Sydney Smith is certainly a very distinguish- 
ed character, and Bonaparte is too much of a 
great man himself, not to think so; be sent Sir 
Sydney after the peace of Amiens, a very handsome 
pair of pistols ; and never, I am told, speaks of his 
gallant adversary, but in terms of respect.* 

* It is certainly singalar, as Mr. Burke says, tbat La Fayette who 
had recominended himself to the English nation by no serTice, or by 
any act or even expression of kindness, should hare been the subject 
of a motion in the house of Commons to have him released from prison, 
and that the gallant Sir Sydney Smith, the faithful, ardent, zealous 
gerrant of his King and country, should have remained forgotten, 
when thrown into prison by the French Government, and treated with a 
degree of rigour altogether unknowD in the usages of modern warfare. 
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All that appears externally of the Temple, arc 
three or four gloomy towers, which have succeed- 
ed to the Bastile of former times ; and it is in these, 
and in the subterraneous vaults below, if we are to 
believe the reports of Paris, that scenes take place, 
whose lightest word ** would harrow up the soul ;" 
it was here the gallant Pichegru died, and it was 
here that captain Wright breathed his last. What- 
ever may have been the fate of the first, I cannot 
believe that the latter suffered from the hand of 
violence ; for I cannot perceive any advantage that 
could possibly result from it to the person, who alone 
might order the perpetration of such a deed. It is 
certain, however, (I have it from such good autho-. 
rity that I may venture to assert it ;) it is certain, 
that his nephew and another young man, who were 
transferred with him to the Temple, when he was 
taken, were threatened with the torture, to make 
theoQ confess some circumstance which the govern- 
ment was desirous, of being able to prove; they 
were resolute, however, in their refusal, and after- 
wards sent to Verdun. If you stretch a thread from 
the corner of the Rue Corderie, near the Temple, 
to the centre of the Place Royale, which is not far 
from the Bastile, you will pass through the middle 
of the part of Paris, which is called the Marais ; in 
Madame de Sevigne's time, it was fashionable to 
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reside there, and La Bruyere mentions its being the 
ton to go to mass in the Marais. ll is at present 
the peaceful retreat of persons of small fortune, or 
of such as have become moderately rich elsewhere, 
and wish to pass the rest of their days in franquU 
obs( urity« There are few or no equipages in the 
streets, an 1 not many people ; and they, as well as the 
shops, have an air of belonging to a different age, or a 
difft^rcnt nation, from every thing that one sees in the 
Rue Sii Honor e, oral the Palais Royale. The hours 
of these quiet people too, are entirely different 
from those of the other end of the town ; they dine 
at twelve, as their ancestors used to do, aitd are in 
bed long before the gayer part of Paris* have re- 
turned from tlieir evening amusements. If you fol- 
low the thread which I have placed in your hands, 
it will lead yon across the Vielle Rue du Temple, 
not far from the former Convent of St. Gervais, and 
near the spot where the Duke of Orleans was as- 
sassinated, by the orders of that Duke <if Burgundy 
who was afterwards assa^<sinated liimself, at Mon- 
tereau. He was a handsome, gay and good-humour- 
ed man, hut indiscreet in his avowed admiration of 
every face that pleased him, and careless in the re- 
recital of his love adventures; rt was a circum- 
stance of this sort, that drew down upon him the 
vengeance of the Duke of Burgundy* The same 
direction will immediately ^ferWards, carry you 
to the Rue Cuhure Saint C^erihe, at the corner 
of which, and the Rue Franc Bourgeois stands the 
Hotel de Carne valet, where Madame de Sevigne 
resided. It is a large and handsome house, with a 
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a Gourt-yard in front; it remains precisely as it 
Wd9 in her time, and is let out to a variety of 
lodgers, who know by tradition, (hat Madame de 
Sevigne's apartments were on the first floor in front. 
We entered the court for a moment, and could not 
but thipl^ of M. de la Rocbefoucault and Gour* 
Tille^ and Madame de h Fayette, and the amiable 
and sprightly Madanie de Coulanges, and the little 
round, facetious, and song making man, her husband, 
and of the numbers of high rank, of distinguished 
beauty, of great abilities, and of singular charac- 
ter> who haJ entered the same gateway, and gone 
up the same steps before us, and have since been 
carried down the stream of time. I am too much 
indebted for amusement, at various moments of my 
life, to Madame de Sevigne> not tp have p^id thi^ 
mark of respect to her ipemory; I even regret, 
that I did not visit the ruins of the Castle of Grig- 
nan, notwithstanding the outrages that had taken 
place there. If ever there was a book for all 
hpurs^ and for all situations, it is Madame de Se- 
vigne's letters. With hardly any greater effort of 
the mind, than the lazy exercise of smoaking would 
require, we enjoy the conversation of an amiable 
and well-informed woman ; and whether she is fit- 
ting by the fire with the Chevalier, and talking of 
iheir common interests and of the ways of Provi- 
dence, or at a supper at Gourville's,* or in conver- 

* Oourrille deserres to be better known to joa. He affords the 

6BI7 iastance in those times of one raised from the station of a ser- 

▼ant to sucfa a degree of respectability in society, as enabled him to 

live in the best company, and on a footing of the most perfect equali- 

^ VOL. II. 3 
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sation with Louis XIV. after the play at St. Cyr, 
or going to visit a sick friend, or going to prayer^ 
or on a journey, we feel ourselves by her side, 
and make one of the company. There are few 
people, there are none perhaps, so situated, as not 
to benefit by her advice on a variety of important 
subjects. And there are few opinions decidedly 
useful for the regulation of ordinary life, which she 
has not recommended, and in a very impressive 
style. It may seem singular, but I hardly ever 
met with a Frenchman or even a Genevan, who 
was acquainted with these letters, in any other way, 
than as a book which had been put into his hands 
when young, from its affording a good model for 

ty : it is singular too, tiiat baTing seen himself executed in effigy fi>r 
bearing arms against Louis XIV. be should have become upon some 
occasion a sort of favourite* and have been admitted, having no rank, 
or title, or anj claitn to distinction but his personal merit, one of 
the King's party at cards at Versailles. In early life he was dis* 
tinguished (or his courage, his fidelity, add the inexhaustible resources 
of his mind in times of extreme difficulty : in his latter years it was 
his knowledge of business, and of accounts, bis friendly disposition, 
his incorruptible integrity, his command of money, his readiness to 
play at cards or dice, and his always playing handsomely, and his 
keeping the best table io Paris, that endeared him to his acquain- 
tance. 

The great Prince of Cond6 used to say that the battle of Rooroi 
itself had not given him so much satisfsu^tion as the having been 
enabled by Gourville's good management of his affairs, to walk to 
his carriage without, being soficited by creditors, who had been wait- 
ing for him in the antichamber. 

Madame de Coulanges, who had seen these memoirs in manuscript, 
thought very highly of them, but did not imagine they would ever be 
published. Gourville y parle de sa naissaqce, is her expression, avec 
une sincerity parfaite, et son neveu n'est pas un assee grand homme 
pour soutenir une chose aussi estimable i mon gr6. 
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letter-writing. There are other books far more im- 
portant to the government of life, which never ac- 
quire their proper weight in our estimation, and 
from this very circumstance, perhaps, of their hav- 
ing been, in some measure, made school-books. 

I might now conduct you to the Place Royale, 
where all is solitude and silence, and to the place 
where the Bastile stood, or to the Arsenal,* where 
an assemblage of gloomy buildings, and some re- 
mains of ancient fortifications are rendered inter- 
esting by the name of Sully, or we might visit the 
great lookjng-glass manufactory in the Fauxbourg 
St. Antoine ; but I must refer you for an idea of 
these, to some printed account, and conduct you to 
the duinze Vingt, which is in this quarter of 
Paris ; it was originally a hospital for the reception 
of 300 blind people, and liable, as all hospitals are» 
to very great abuses, to such as you will see allud- 
ed to in Montesquieu's Persian Letters, but is now 
appropriated to a master and assistants, who have 
the tare and instruction of blind people, who are 
here taught several useful arts, and soon cease to 
be a burthen to society. That they should make 

* The celebrated Madame de GeDlis had apartments in the Anenal, 
I was informedt and frequently resided there. I know nothing more 
at rariance than the stories related of this lady* in private life, and 
the morals inculcated in her works. Even these, however, in the 
midst of that homage which thej paj to virtne, contain descriptions 
and ailnsions, but ill suited to the professed object of the author- 
arising no doubt from the licentious manners of the court of Orleans, 
in which she had passed a great part of her life, and bj which she was 
unconsciously affected ; as the splendour of Satan, whea on the verge 
of Paradise, way dimmed and obscured, says Milton, by his late resi« 
denoe in hell. 
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purses and sticks, and diflferent toys for children, 
did not surprise me, and I was prepared to find 
among them some good musicians, and others who 
were well grounded in the principles of moral and 
natural philosophy, and in all the usual branches, 
of education. Providence, which has not thought 
proper that the organs of our senses should be re- 
produced in case of accident, as happens to some 
of the reptile and insect race, has bestowed a ca- 
pability of improtement, that enables the senses 
Ifvhich remain, to supply, in great measure, the lo^i 
of those we may be deprived of; the ears, aiid 
eVen the sense of smelling, acquire in cases of 
blindness, a degree of increased sensibility, but it 
is the touch which appears most wonderfully im- 
proved ; it becomes so delicately Sensible of every 
modification of form, that the blind may be said to 
see by their fingers ; geography is taught by maps 
in relief; and I saw a little girl of twelve years 
of age, do a sum in the Rule of Three, with the 
utmost accuracy ; it was proposed by one of the 
audience, and contained some fractions ; the figures 
she made use of were at the extremity of pieces of 
metal, larger and longer than printers' types ; these 
she selected from a heap before her, as they were 
proper for stating the question, and then added 
others in the same manner, confining them in a 
moveable frame, as she proceeded, and feeling 
their extremities from time to time, with the action 
of a person who plays upon a piano-forte. . In one 
comer of the room was a printing-press, and a 
compositor and workmen busily employed, nor 
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Would it hare been possible to hate judged, either 
froltn their mantier of working, or their work, that 
they were blind. They hare also a mode of print- 
ing, peculiarly adapted to the use of the institution ; 
the characters being deeply impressed on the sur*- 
fa(je of the paper, appear in projection on the other 
side, and the blind musician who wishes to study an 
air, or any one of them who is desirous of consol* 
ing himself with some treatise of devotion, or has, 
perhaps, received a letter from a friend, for the 
same mode is applied to writing, turns over the 
paper, and reads from right to left with his fingers. 
But if sight can almost be dispensed with in the 
usual course of ordinary life, if a person may be- 
come as good a scholar, and as good a mechanick, 
without sight as with, it must yet be confessed, to 
the disadvantage of the duinze Vingt, that the loss 
of the organ itself is a sad defect to the human face. 
I never, I thought at the time, had seen so many 
ugly and ilUlooking people brought together be- 
fore. Their manner of carrying their heads is un- 
graceful, it is merely adapted to the sense of hear- 
ing, and their is something extremely awkward in 
the walk of a person, who goes groping his way, or 
Wins up against every door-post. The conductors 
of this institution deserve a great deal of credit, nor 
should the Emperour be without his share of praise j 
he allows a yearly sum and the use of the buildings, 
and seems really desirous of promoting the pros- 
perity of the establishment. You must now stretch 
your thread, from the centre of the Place Royale» 
to the northern corner of the Place de Greve, and 
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again fbence to the northern extremity of the 
Palace of the Tuileries. The first course will 
carry you across the Rue de la Tefeseranderie. It 
was in the second story of a house about midway of 
this street that Madame de Maintenon lived with 
her first husband, Scarron, whose gaiety and good 
humour were proof against the most trying cala* 
mities. Scarron is an author not sufficiently known 
perhaps. When he means to be burlesque, he is 
ridiculous to excess, but his comical Romance 
contains some interesting and many laughable 
scenes,^ and led the way to that humour, those 
well described incidents of village manners, those 
scenes of midnight confusion, and of fighting in 
country taverns, for which Fielding and SmoUet 
have been since so conspicuous. From being the 
wife of Scarron, to whose table the guests brought 
each a dish when they were invited to supper, from 
soliciting a pension of 25/. a year, and being glad 
to get a bed at the house of Ninon de TEnclos, to 
residing in the Royal apartments of Versailles, as 
wife of Louis XIY. the change was greater than 
any thing knoiyn of in France before the revolu- 
tion. But Madame de Maintenon's letters convince 
us that this wonderful transition by no means con* 
tributed to her happiness; and such also would 
probably be the result, if we could know the secret 
history of the Tuileries, and of St. Cloud. The 
principal ornament of the Place de Greve, is the 
Maison de Ville, or Town-House ; it is a large and 
heavy building, in a style of ancient architecture, 
and such in every respect, as would attract but 



.^ 
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little attentioQ> were it not for the interesting 
events which the view of it is attended with the 
recollection of. It y^bs from the balcony of the 
Maison de Yille, that the King heard what seemed 
the joyful ^nd affectionate shouts of the people, for 
the last time in his life ; it was here that Mr. 
Necker showed himself, after his second return, 
from exile, when he made so humane a use of his 
influence ; and it was in the porch below, that the 
heroines of the Fronde were placed, dressed out 
for the occasion to the greatest advantage, with 
their ladies in attendance, and their knights and 
gentlemen, amid trumpets, violins, and warlike in- 
struments, and the shouts of the populace, when 
a convoy of provisions, originally intended for the 
royal army, but which had been intercepted, passed 
in a sort of triumph across the Greve. The first 
executions which gave the mob of Paris a taste for 
blood, took place at the comer of a neighbouring 
street, and it was at the ^aison de Yille, that the 
party of Robespierre made their last stand in 1794. 
He had been rescued by some of his adherents, and 
carried tb^re as to the strong hold of the Commune, 
which had for some time exercised a species of 
sovereignty in Paris, and consequently, over the 
whole republick. I have been told by a person who 
was in the crowd when the committee from the con- 
vention passed through, that it was by no means de- 
cided what was to be the cry, whether for or against 
the Convention or the Commune, till one of the 
gens d'armes, who had followed the committee with- 
out any particular orders, levelled a pistol at 
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Robespierre b» be entered tbe hal}> and shot the 
tyrant in the face. It U easier to describe the per- 
son of Robespierre^ from tbe accounts which ba^e 
been transmitted of bi^a, than to conceive what bis 
motives could have been for so much cruelty and 
injustice. He was small, not ill made, pale, with 
a face expressive of talents, blended with malig- 
nity, and was always neatly dressed and powdered. 
One great source of his popularity originally, ftnd 
the foundation of his power afterwards, was an 
idea very generally prevalent, tbat be was of in- 
corruptible integrity in money-matters; it appears 
however, that without any salary or any known 
resources, he sometimes gave expensive entertain- 
ments, and that he had lodged a sum of money in 
a foreign country ; he must have been ever interr 
nally miserable, for hatred and envy were the 
ruling passions ofhis soul, be knew himself to be 
execrated, and sometimes received anonymous let- 
ters, which must have struck him with horror. I 
know nothing so frightfu|ly eloquent as one or two 
of them which were found among his papers, and 
published after his death.f The Greve had served 

''' We shall one time or other bare a life of Uiis singular being, who 
know not bow to keep himself in power, but by destroying those, 
whom he had occasion to suspect of being jo anj degree animated hf 
the same views. I have seen a letter of a younger i^ister of his, who 
complains bitterly of his unkindness, but he had a brother, who was 
tenderly, ahd eren heroically attached to him. It is singular, that the 
first thing he ever published, was in favour of lenity iil the ex^ecutiop 
of the Criminal law. Calvin*s first production was to recommend 
religious toleration. No two men surely ever deviated more widely 
from the principles they set out with. 

t See receuil de papiers trouvgs chez Robespierre apres sa morte. 
Par Courtois. Published by Order of the Convention. 
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Ibr centuries, as a place of execution, when the 
(Conventions in order to render the insult over 
royalty still greater, applied the square between the 
C3hamps Elise and the Tuileries to that purpose ; it 
has since, however, been restored to its fbrmer 
privilege of affi>rding a place for the scaffold of 
jevery poor wretch that dies by the sentence of the 
law. The spot generally chosen for that purpose, 
from time immemorial, is in the south-eastern corr 
ner of the square ; a spot &tal to La Brinvilliers, 
Desrues, and other outcasts of mankind, and to 
some ahK> who deserved a better fate. It was here 
that Georges was executed, with eight or ten of his 
friends and associates. The man who ventures 
secretly within the boundaries of an established 
government, with a view to blow the flame of civil 
war, must be content to forfeit his life, if be is de- 
tected; but there are circumstances in some in- 
stances, which alleviate the odium of such ari en- 
terprise, and Georges ought not to be confounded 
with a lurking assassin, whose only object is murder. 
You will find in SmoUet and in Macpherson's his- 
tory of England, the account of a similar enter- 
prise in the reign of King William, undertaken by 
a number of ill-advised but gallant gentlemen, in 
favour of the exiled family ; and it is thought that 
the Duke D'Enghien, whose death has been so uni- 
versally .lamented, even in France, had once ven- 
tured into Paris, as the Duke of Berwick tells us 
in his memoirs, that he did upon a certain occasion, 
into London. Had this unfortunate Prince been 
discovered at the time, and had there been even the 

VOL. II. 4 
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formality of justice, the world might still have 
pitied him, but they must in great measure have 
exculpated the government, whose severity would 
have appeared an act of legal self-defence; but 
from the manner in which this shocking affair was 
planned and executed, it deserves to be branded 
with the censure of all mankind. It was a violent 
outrage, ending in an act of deliberate murder. 
Some sense of so foul a deed will adhere, it is to 
be hoped, to the conscience of him who ordered it, 
all hardened as he is ; fortune may not smile upon 
him always, and in some moment of uncertainty and 
anxiety, he may have dreams not unlike those of 
Richard, on Bosworth field, and tell his affrighted 
attendants some morning, in an agony of distress, of 
the phantoms he had seen, and of the shadow like 
an angel, with bright hair, dabbled in blood. 
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MTDEARE » 

In the parts of Paris we are now speaking of, the 
streets are narrow and dirty, and crowded with 
carts and carriages, and persons on foot, who all 
seem intent on some business or other. The 
houses are nearly of one appearance, and there are 
now and then small shops and stalls, with broken 
victuals for sale, and of sorts which suppose very 
humble appetites and very great poverty, in those 
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who can be purchasers of them. Beggars are to 
be met in every part of the city ; some of them 
keep changing to and from different parts of a 
street, while others have their stations, which they 
take as regularly as a sentinel mounts guard ; stories 
are told of their meetings of an evening, and of their 
carousals, but I generally considered such- relations 
as evasions by which an uncharitable disposition 
conceals itself. How tl^ese beggars reaUy subsist 
is a mystery, for whatever private charity there 
may be, there is no place on earth where charity 
shows itself less in publick, or where the govern- 
ment is less solicitous about the maintenance of the 
poor. There are many other distressing objects in 
the streets who are seen raking in obscure comers 
for ragaand scraps of paper, and bones and pieces 
of broken glass, which they sell by weightat cer- 
tain manufactories ; they are generally women and 
frequently advanced in life; I have seen such a one 
put a piece of bread into her mouth which she had 
uncovered in the collected sweepings of the street, 
and receive a few sous which were put into her 
hand, with all the gratitude of a mind that felt the 
merciful interference of Providence to protect her 
from starving. Our present course will conduct us, 
if you follojv the thread, to the head of the Rue 
de la Monnoie, which leads up from the Pont Neuf, 
where the Rue Betizi enters it at right angles; it 
was in this street, and two doors from the north 
corner, where it joins the Rue de la Monnoie, that 
Admiral Coligny resided at the time of tlie St. Bar- 
ibelemy. To judge from what the present inhabi- 
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tants assert, and indeed from the appearance of the 
house, not the least alteration has taken place there. 
I entered the court yard, and stood under what 
had been the admiral's chamber window, and proba- 
bly on the spot on which this gallant gentleman 
once lay extended. He was a man of exalted merits 
a stranger in a very corrupt age to every base and 
selfish motive, and having embraced the protestant 
religion, which others made a pretext of, from re- 
flection and conviction, he was determined to ad<^ 
here to it at every risk ; in times of peace his 
mmd was fertile in expedients for the good of the 
people, nor was he less distinguished in war. Above 
all the commanders of his time he could rise terri*' 
ble to his enemies after a defeat ; he knew how to 
preserve an army unbroken, though defeated, and 
could [infuse his own unconquerable courage into 
the breasts of others. It is melancholy that the 
genius and spirit of this distinguished character 
should have found their principal employment in 
the horrours of a civU war, and that the remains of 
such a hero should have been treated with indigni- 
ty by the Duke 6f Guise, wlio was himself one of 
the most distinguished characters of the ^ge he lived 
in; men like those two. With about half a dozen of 
their friends and followers united, might have fixed 
the prosperity of their country upon a basis not 
easily to be shaken. The president, Renault, whom 
I have made great use of in all I have said to you 
about Fr£>nce, observes, that we are apt to com- 
plain of the dearth of great men, and to regret those 
times when a number of illustrious names were 
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conspicuous at the same period ; great and impor- 
tant events prepared with genius, promoted by all 
the arts of human ingenuity, and executed with 
courage, are sure to attract our attention most pow- 
erfully ; but it frequently happens that the people 
are far from being rendered happier by a circum- 
stance so agreeable to our imagination. When se- 
veral individuals, men of high abilities and of great 
power lay claim at the same time to an equal share 
in the aditoinistration of the government, they ge- 
nerally begin by weakening, and end by subverting^ 
the supreme authority. The Duke of Guise sup- 
ported by his four aspiring brothers, all equally 
valiant with himself, and possessing the greatest in- 
fluence by meanis of their splendid connexions, bore 
down every thing before him. The manners of the 
age were extremely unfavourable to every degree 
of good order in government, and of decorum in 
private life, and some idea may be formed of the 
universal licentiousness by an anecdote which is re- 
lated of the Duke of Guise. Having learned that 
the conduct of his dutchess, which had been always 
irregular, had of late attracted the attention of the 
publick in an unusual degree^ he took occasion to 
^ observe; that he should consider any man as his 
enemy, who under any pretence, or from any mo- 
tive, should communicate to him any thing to her 
disadvantage. Determining however to derive amuse- 
ment from what would be a source of afflic- 
tion to the greater part of mankind, he appeared 
one morning by the Dutchess's bedside with a po* 
tion, which he informed h?r was a mortal poison. 
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and which he compelled her to take. As the pros- 
pect of death very naturally excites repentance, the 
Dutchess bewailed her sins, and told with tears of 
contrition of all the errours of her life, blending 
with it of course a great deal of the secret history 
of others. She shortly after fell into a deep sleep 
of several hour^, and was at length awakened by the 
noise of a brilliant company around her bed, who 
with the Duke at their head were laughing at her 
credulity. There are many other curious and in- 
teresting anecdotes related of those times, to be 
found only in books which are very little read, that 
might amuse you ; but I have already too often 
wandered from my purpose, and must conduct you 
down the Rue de la Monnpie to the extremity of 
the Pont Neuf, where the torrent of human life 
seems rolling along without intermission. Hun- 
dreds are to be seen here moving .in all directions, 
and amid a constant noise of carriages ; there are 
pedlars offering sometimes a variety of little arti- 
cles at the same price for each, and hawkers hold- 
ing out the last bulletin for sale, or reading it to a 
large circle, and sellers of oranges, and of ready 
made clothes, and of articles to eat, all hot from the 
frying-pan, and of old books, or of pieces of carpet- 
ing, or of prints, strung upon a twine, and there 
are signs very neatly painted, in which you are told 
that the citizen such a one is ready to run of a mes- 
sage for you, and that he or his wife will shear a 
lap-dog, or crop his ears, or cure him of the mange ; 
and to make up the group, there are beggars at their 
stands, and the keepers of moveable gaming-tables. 
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and musicians, conjurers, and mountebanks selling 
pbysick> and lemonadiei^, and fortune-tellers^ The 
lemonadier is a man very neatly and rather fantas- 
tically dressed, who has a large urn upon his back, 
from which he offers liquorice and water, and some- 
times lemonade, to all that pass. Some of these 
highway musicians perform upon a variety of in- 
struments at the same time, but I could not per- 
ceite that they made any thing. As the celebrated 
Elviou of the Feydeau Theatre was passing here 
once with his wife, they were struck with the dis- 
tress of a poor musician who was doing his best to 
attract attention upon an ordinary piano forte, which 
he accompanied with his voice, and determined 
both of them to indulge the froliek of doing a good 
action. Elviou sat down to the piano and played 
and sung some favourite airs, the lady held a bat 
out, and half a dozen louis were soon collected for 
one who perhaps hardly in his life before had ever 
seen so much money. It must have been some 
anecdote of this sort that gave rise- to what we are 
told by the poets, of the powers of the celebrated 
Amphion, who was able by the sounds of his harp^ 
to move stocks and stones at the building of Thebes. 
I have been more than once amused in the midst of 
all this uproar without confusion, to perceive the- 
grave and silent demeanour of the soldier upon 
guard, who sometimes interferes with a raonosyHa- 
ble as he walks backwards and forwards upon the 
pavement, but who is generally as calm and as 
serene as the angel in Addison's famous simile ; by 
the way I cannot help thinking my application of 
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this figure a better one than the poet's, the hero of 
the campaign was certainly a rery great man, but 
with all hte genins for war, his courage and ex- 
perience, he 18 said never to have heard the whist- 
ling of a cannon ball without dodging. I bare 
walked frequently for half an hour together in the 
neighbourhood of the Pont Neuf, and have always 
observed that the fortune-tellers seemed most at- 
tended to. Their usual mode of proceeding is by a 
pack of cards, which they shuffle, and then gravely 
examine, revealing as they happen to be paid, no 
doubt, and from a glimpse of the truth which tbey 
are expert in catching, the future intentions and dis- 
pensation of Providence. I have- seen some well- 
looking young women listening with attention to 
these seers, and heard one of them tell a young 
man, in wliose countenance there was a great dead 
of anxiety expressed, the nine of hearts shows me 
that you have been extremely agitated of late, but 
I see by the ace of spades that you are about to 
take a little journey, which will set all to rights 
again. It is isaid by those who know Paris, that 
there are at least fifty fortune-tellers upon the 
Boulevards between the Vieille rue du Temple and 
the rue St. Honore ; some have tables before them 
covered with hieroglyphics add magical figures, 
and frequently a wheel with diflferent compart- 
ments ; the person who consults, having mentioned 
his question, accepts a piece of paper to appear- 
ance blank, and places it in a compartment of the 
wheel, a whirl is then given to the wheel, and the 
slip of paper is drawn out with a sentence written 
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on it, which the consultor applies as he can to his 
own circumstances, ^nd the object of his curiosity. 
A little chemical knowledge and some acquaintance 
with mankind enables the fortune teller to have by 
bim a great variety of what may serve as answers^ 
writteb with a composition which requires the ad* 
dition of a certain powder to render the characters 
iliat are formed by it legible ; and this powder i% 
as you may suppose, communicated in the wheel. 
Robberies were formerly committed at night on 
the Font Neuf, and tbei*e was a time when a pa3* 
senger who crossed the Pont de Change after dark 
was in danger of being thrown into the river; but 
the police first set on foot by Iiouis XIY. and since 
so materially improved, ^as long ago put an end 
to such acts of violence. It protects the mean- 
est as well as the greatest individual, he Js safe 
from every thing but the government, but their in- 
feriour agents are sometimes capricious as well 
as their great master, and know how to convert 
an idle and accidental expression^ or a ludicrous 
epigram, into an outrage upon the dignity of the 
sovereign. In those cases the publick know nothing 
^bout the mode of proceeding, or degree of punish- 
ment, which is frequently extended to banishment^ 
sometimes to a remote part of France, and at others 
to Cayenne, and in certain cases even to death it- 
self. The individual disappears, and is no more 
spoken of. In proceeding along the Quai as you 
must now suppose yourself, you have the gallery 
of the Louvre, and afterwards that of the Tuileries 
on the right, and the river on the left. On the op- 
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posite side, at the corner of the rue de Beaune and 
the Q.uai Yoltaire, stands the bouse once the Mar- 
quis de Villette's, and where Vohaire resided on 
his last visit to Paris ; it was there, and at the, 
theatre, that he enjoyed more of that adoration 
which is sometimes paid to the illustrious dead, than 
was ever paid to any man living* He had chosen his 
apartment in an upper story, and Monsieur de 
YiUette to save him the fatigue of the ascent, had 
contrived a chair to be raised by a pulley, which 
conveyed him to it at pleasure, while the adjoining 
room, which served him as a parlour, was decorated 
and furnished in imitation of a flower-garden. I 
am convinced, that the return to Paris after so long 
an exile of this great patriarch of literature, this 
apostle of infidelity, who had grown old in the 
habit of treating all things, even the most sacred, 
with light and dangerous irreverence, was a fatal 
oversight in the government. Banished to an ob- 
scure corner of France, he had carried on his ma- 
chinations against religion and morality with im- 
punity ; and the triumph of bis party, which knew 
no bounds, and the universal applause, which 
seemed as much lavished upon the infidel, as upon 
the poet, contributed extremely to that violent fer- 
mentation which ended in the revolution. One of 
his favourites was Condorcet, who, with adl the 
distinction that wit and science could give him, 
was yet desirous but a year or two before the 
revolution, of being thought a Marquis, and of being 
one of the teachers of the dauphin. He is the 
same Condorcet whose speeches against the pri- 
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vileged orders and against that very dauphin were 
afterwards so bitter ; but bis end was such as must 
still excite compassion. At the fall of the Girondist 
party he had been able to conceal himself for six 
months in Paris, but fearful at length of being dis- 
covered, and perhaps tired of confinement, he left 
the city, but was not able to pass the guards, who 
were posted a little beyond the suburbs, and yet 
afraid to return. Thus situated, he wandered about 
the adjoining fields,' till absolute want of nourish- 
ment drove him to enter a publick house, were be 
was immediately suspected, seized, and sent to 
prison, and as the magistrates who committed him, 
were mechanicks, new to their office, and who had 
other cares, he was forgotten in the dungeon for 
twice four and twenty hours, and died of hunger. 
The houses immediately preceding that, once 
Monsieur de Villette's, are principally the shops 
of booksellers, but they are much less frequented 
than formerly, for people never read so little, I am 
told, as they do at present. The whole dual takes 
its name from Voltaire, it was formerly the duai 
Mulagnest. It was^ somewhere in this neighbour- 
hood that I first saw a stereotype printing-office ; 
this mode of printing is costly in the first instance^ 
but in the case of books which are likely to come 
mand a permanent sale, it is by far the cheapest iii 
the end ; the process is simple and very easily ex- 
plained; a leaf having been printed in the usual 
way, it is carefully examined, and every fault, cor- 
rected in the arrangement of the letters from which 
it was struck off; and these letters thus arranged 
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ar6 iben ma^e use of for forming a cast of ibe 
whole page ; and the pages of a book may be af* 
terwards printed so as to form any number of edi- 
tions at a very small expense of manual labour. I was 
glad to see Goldsmith's Yicar of Wakefield among 
the stereotype editions^ and I was told that there 
are sereral other English books ; for one solitary 
Vestige of repuUicanism in France is a fondness 
for the language spoken by the English and Ameri* 
cans. I hare mentioned something ki a former 
letter of the continued improvements and embel* 
liishtnents which are going on in Paris> and no 
wliere does the good sense which directs them ap- 
|>ear tnore conspicuously than along the united 
galleries of the Louvre and the Tuileries, which 
bave been pierced in a variety of places, so as to 
open a communication for carriage^ with theme 
St. Honore and the environs of the Palais Royale. 
The Emperour, indeed, seems desirous of conci^ 
liating the affections, as well as of commanding the 
admiration of bis good people of Paris ; he pays 
ihem the sort of compliment which Alexander did 
the Atheniads ; bis efforts are all however, I beliete, 
to no purpose. I have mixed with the people up- 
on great occasions, when their partiality in his 
favour, if it had existed, must certainly have shown 
itself, and I saw nothing of it ; they admire his 
good fortune, and think highly of hb talents, but 
they have not even the affectation of attachment to 
his person ; this is contraty to what ususdly Charao^ 
terizes the Parisians, and may, among other causes, 
be attributedto the number of poor and obscuro 
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indinduals whom he has raised to be princes *and 
rich men over them, and who insult the publick 
tnieery by their luxury and ostentation. But we 
will return to this subject hereafter, and continue 
our walk homewards through the Tuileries. If Ihe 
accounte which I have seen of these gardens before 
the revolution be true, the Parisians who are so 
devoted to walking, are under obligations to the 
preeent government; they are kept in perfect or- 
der, and not the smallest indecorum is permitted; 
It was here^ and in the midst of the convention, as^ 
sembled at a respectful distance round his person^ 
that Robespierre solemnized the festival he had 
proposed in honour of the Supreme Being. An 
imnaense multitude had crowded the gardens, and 
tlie hope was, that a new order of things would 
take place, and the cruel operation (if the guillotine 
be suspended ; but the tyrant who might upon these 
terms, and with a victorious army at his orders, 
have established himaelf in power for life perhaps, 
was impelled by his sanguinary temper to disclose 
further views of destruction, nor did he sufficiently 
conceal upon thisj as be ha<l done upon former oc« 
easions, the extent of bis ambition ; he acted as 
high priest in the ridiculous ceremony, and suflfered 
a considerable space to intervene as he walked In 
the procession between himself and the rest of the 
convention. There are always chairs to be hired 
in the gardens, with the news*papei*s of the day, and 
I have often rested myself in this manner after a 
walk of several miles through very obscure places^ 
which seemed as remote from the splendour of the 
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surrounding scene at the Tuileries, as the grossness 
of the iniddle ages was from the refinement of the 
present day. A French newspaper is in general 
less worth reading than you can possibly imagine. 
The criticisms it contains are influenced by the only 
species of party spirit which dares show itself. The 
accounts of publick events are such as the agent of 
the police approves, and when the editor is left a 
little more to himself, as in speaking of America 
for instance, his information is very far from cor- 
rect. His ignorance of our laws and manners, and 
bis misconception of our publick proceedings, lead 
him into the most ridiculous mistakes. The report 
of a committee, for instance, is frequently given as 
a law, and a motion in congress for regulating and 
puting an end to the slave-trade, is represented to 
the world as a bill for the emancipation of negroes. 
That the editor of a newspaper who is so circum- 
scribed in point of time, and obliged frequently to 
employ very ignorant people, should be led into 
such mistakes and misrepresentations, does not sur- 
prise me; but I am astonished that a man of Yolney's 
literary celebrity should have known us so little, 
or should have had so little respect for himself, as 
to lend his name to the foolish and scandalous ob- 
servations which disgrace his otherwise accurate 
account of the United States. We are, according 
to him, a lazy, avaricious, corrupt, rude, ignorant, 
and tea-drinking set of barbarimis.^ Our meals, 

* A Journalist of some repatation expresses his surprize in a re- 
view of V6lney*s book, that Congress had not employed French bakers 
to traTel into the different States, in order to iostmct the Americaas 
^ in the art of making bread. 
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whieb are confined to one or two coarse ingredients, 
are rendered still more unwholesome by bad cook- 
ery. Our attachment to the laws' and constitution 
of our country, in all those, at least, who are called 
federalists, is mere pretence, the secret object in 
Yiew is to re-establish the British empire in America, 
or some monarchy of pur own^ and if we are pre- 
served from such evils, it can only be (God help us) 
by the friendship of France, and the virtues of Mr. 
Jefierson. From having scarcely any newspapers, 
the French nation passed suddenly at one period 
of the revolution to the opposite extreme, and had 
too many. Every leader of a party either con- 
ducted a paper or had one in his pay, and the 
tyrant of the day, whatever his measures might be, 
was sure of seeing them applauded every morning 
in twenty or thirty different papers, which were sent 
all over the republick. It was by these means that 
the publick credulity and good faith were abused 
and imposed upon ; that which should have been 
the food of the human understanding, was converted 
into poison, and one of the best of Gqd's good 
gifts most villainously abused. A file of the 
Moniteurs might afford an intei^esting chapter in 
the history of the human mind. It would exhibit 
the same people, and with very short intervening 
intervals, in very different points of view ; holding 
out one day the expressions of a grateful nation to 
the Supreme Being for the safety of Robespierre, 
and committing him tlie next to the execration of 
future ages, as the greatest, bloodiest, and meanest 
of all tyrants. Of the effect of these daily pro- 
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ductions upon the language and literature of France 
we will speak hereafter; they were very much 
restrained under the directory, and the subsequent 
change of government has entirely restored them 
to their former insipidity. They are now tame- 
ness itself in all political discussions, except where 
their exertions are animated by a sentiment of 
hatred against Russia or Sweden, and particularly 
against England, which is the great obstacle to 
every project of ambition, and consequently the 
great mark for the arrows of invective. This is a 
miserable sort of warfa^, and fit only for a set of 
hirelings. But the Emperour himself disdains not, 
in imitation of bis great predecessor Commodus, to 
put on occasionally the armour of a common gla- 
diator, and to descend into the arena. He either 
dictates or contributes to whatever is most bitter 
and malignant in the Moniteur ; and were he not 
known by that circumstaQce) he might yet be easily 
distinguished by his style, for singular as it may 
appear, though he speaks it pretty well, he has 
never learnt to write cdrrectly the language of 
the people among whom he was brought up, and 4 
over whom he reigns, nor does any one dare to tell 
him if he commits a fault, which be has done more 
tjian once, and on very serious occasions. 
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If I could conduct you homewards with me 
from the Tuilerles to the Rue de la Perne des 
Mathurins, you would find us comfortably lodged 
in as much retirement from the noise and bustle of 
the city, as if we were in a country town of New- 
England. Our house is small, but convenient ; and 
with the kitchen and the porter's lodge, and the 
porte cochere, and the Court yard, has the appear- 
ance of a Hotel in miniature. The office of porter, 
at a puhlick hotel, is generally filled by some infe- 
riour tradesman, who can by pulling a string, raise 
the bolt without moving from his seat, or his shop- 
board ; but in private houses he is a servant so sta- 
tioned as to attend the gate, and whose business it 
is to sweep out the roomi and staircase, and to rub 
the floors every morning; they are so frequently 
from Switzerland, that the words Porter and Swiss, 
are becoqie synonymous ; ours, however, is a Sa- 
voyard, who having wandered at a very early age 
from his native mountains, and swept chimnies, and 
cleaned shoes, and gone of errands, and practised 
all the various modes of living, which his nation 
seems in possession of in Paris, is now settled down 
for life as a porter, contented to get his victuals, 
and about twelve pounds a year. Our coachman 
is a man advanced in life, with a very grave coim- 
tenance, and a head nicely powdered^ He would 
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not upon any account mount the coachbox of a 
morning, before two enormous curls, which he 
wears at the sides, were completely arranged, and 
be declared to me upon his veracity, that this ar- 
iicte of his toilette cost him full sixty sous a quar- 
ter. Our cook also must be introduced to your 
acquaintance; not Dame lieonarda of immortal 
memory, nor Dame Jacintha whose ragouts were 
so perfect, understood the business of the kitchen 
better, but she has other talents which would have 
qudified her for a distinguished place in the kitch- 
en of the Sicilian Nobleman, and we find ourselves 
obliged to overlook her accounts very regularly 
every day. We have a valet de place also, who 
has all the merit those sort of people ever have ; 
be has his favourites amon^; the tradesoien, and 
levies, I presuaae, a small contribution at our ex- 
pense. A water carrier keeps the bouse well sup- 
plied with water, and since the invention of filtrar 
ting fountains, the Seine water is as good as that of 
your best springs^ at the mountains. A. part of 
Paris is supplied with this necessary of life by the 
powers of the steam engine of Cbailot, the piactica- 
bility of which was a cause of discussion for the 
wits of Paris, for Mirabeau and Beaumarchais 
among the rest, till their attention was called off to 
objects which have not been productive of such 
general utility. There is a great deal yet to be 
described on the North side of the river ; all the 
places of publick amusement are there, and of these 
I must give you some account; but we will first 
make an excursion to the other side, at the South 
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Eastern extremity of the cityi IM me request 
you therefore to return to your plan of Paris, and 
to draw a line, or stretch a thread, A'ota the Souths 
era extremity of the TuUeries, to the Luxembourg, 
which you will easily find; d t*ontinuation of the 
line will strike the Hue St. Jaques, at the English 
Benedictines; another, at an obtuse angle, will 
carry you to the Gobelin manufactory, hence the 
Rue St. Marcel will conduct you to the ancient 
and now obscure church of St. Medard, and ydu 
will afterwards pass along the Rue Neuve d*Or* 
leans, to the Garden of Plants. From the Garden 
of Plants we will return homewards by the Rue St. 
Victor, and the place Maubert, and across the 
island of the city, where the ancient palace of Jus* 
tice, on the one side^ and the Metropolitan church 
of Notre Dame, on the other, will desenre our at* 
tention as we pass. Having crossed to the Q.uai 
Voltaire, the line soon brings you to the Rue des 
Petits Augustins, and shortly after to the ancient 
abbey of thfit name. This street, des Petits 
Augustins, was formerly a canal, that divided the 
Scholar*s meadow, where Sully describes himself 
as having exposed his life in so careless a manner^ 
after the death of Madame de Rosny ; at the upper 
end of it stands the former convent of Augustin 
monks, where all the monuments and other pieces 
of ornamental sculpture, which could be saved from 
the ruin of the churches during the madness of the 
revolution, have been deposited; these curious re- 
licks of ancient art, and memorials of distinguished 
persons^ are here arranged in different apartments. 
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according to tbcir respective smtiquity, and one has 
the satisfaction to trace the progress of sculpttire 
through the coiirsie of many succeeding centuries. 
When the tombs at St. Dennis were opened, the 
pretence was to make use of the leaden coffins, 
which bad been accumulated there in so many asres, 
for the purpose of war, but the chief object of the 
wretches who then governed, was to lower the Re- 
gal Character in the estimation of the nation by 
this last insult. Fortunately, with all their desire to 
destroy, the greater part of the monuments were 
preserved, and are now here ; the intrinsick merit 
of the sculpture, in those pieces which were meant 
to represent the earlier kings, is very small indeed. 
Cloyis, Chilperic, and CJotaire, are so many blocks 
pf mishapen stone, in which there is at best but a 
rude imitation of the human figure ; it was this last, 
who, as he felt himself dying, was heard to exclaim, 
" And who is this mighty God of Heaven, that can 
at his pleasure, remove the greatest monarch upoii 
^artb?" For so this barbarian supposed himself. 
The statqe of St. Louis, however, is somewhat bet- 
ter; it is formed, indeed, like the others, of very 
ordinary stone, and the features are considerably 
defaced, but in this rude representation, and after 
a lapse of six centuries, there is an air of goodness 
and simplicity, and more of countenance, than I 
could ever discover in many of the master-pieces 
of Grecian art. The leaden saint upon his hat, and 
the air of cunning and malignity, are expressive of 
Louis XL ; the guards of this , wretched tyrant 
watching day and night oyer bis person, and tho 
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walls of his castle covered with iron spikes, and bis 
looking about so anxiously in bis last moments for 
some earthly mediator between heaven and himself, 
would prevent any succeeding monarch, we might 
suppose, from giving way to those suspicions, and 
to that implacable resentment, which rendered the 
latter part of the reign of Louis so fatal to his sub- 
jects ; but man will not be benefited by the expe- 
rience of others. The face of Louis XIL is that of 
an emaciated old man, but I considered it with great 
attention and respect; it was he who said, upon 
being told that the Parisians ridiculed his mode of 
living, I had rather they should laugh at my parsi- 
mony and simplicity, than be made to-weep by my 
oppression and tyranny. The historian of his life 
says, he might have lived many years longer, had 
he not in order to please his young wife, the 
beautiful Mary of England, so materially altered 
his mode of living. He had always been accus- 
tomed to dine at eight ; but he now dined at noon, 
and instead of going to bed at the good old hour of 
six, he would frequently sit up till near midnight. 
It would lead us frequently into errour, I know, to 
apply the system of Lavater upon every occasion, 
but Richelieu, though supported by Religion, and 
with Science weeping at his feet, and in the atti- 
tude of a dying man, discovers a proud and domi^ 
neering spirit in his countenance, while there is 
something yielding and compliant in the air and 
attitude of his successor Mazarin. You will see in 
Voltaire's Louis XIV. what immense sums of mo- 
ney this last lefl behind him ; one of his modes of 
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amassing, was to buy up the engagements of the 
government, which he knew how to depress the 
price of, and to pay himself the full nominal Talue 
from the Royal Treasury. Another of the distin- 
guished ministers of Prance, whose statue is seen 
here at full length, is Louvois, in whose counte- 
nance, and in the sweilihg of whose upper lip, there 
is a great deal of character expressed. I accompa- 
nied the administrator of the museum, as he is call- 
ed, up stairs, and he there showed me id a closet 
the bust of Louis XV. ; who appears to have been 
one of the handsomest men of his time, with those 
of the late king, and of the unfortunate Maria An- 
toinette^ in whose air there is a great deal of ener- 
gy and animation. She appears, as she really was, 
every way superiour to Madame de Barry,* whose 
bust is in the same closet ; this last was a handsome 
woman, but her beauty has an insipidity of expres- 
sion, only fitted for the Haram. There is a garden 

* This persoo, who in the earlier part of her life had been knowD 
by the name of Mademoiselle Lange, a name which seemed due to 
her beauty, was born in the lowest ranks of society, and brought up ia 
habits of great depravity. She was afterwards derated by a mar- 
riage with a Count de Barri, who lent his name upon the occasion, for 
it was never intended they should live together, and became the fa- 
vourite of Louis XV. over whom she acquired the most unlimited in^ 
fiuence. She wiis without ambition, and without any of that affecta- 
tion of political knowledge, which distinguished her predecessor 
Madame de Pompadour, but her good nature, her ignorance, and her 
extreme indifference to consequences, rendered her a dangerous ili- 
strument In the hands of those who surrounded her« Having ioeau- 
tiously yentured within the grasp of Robespierre after a visit to^ Eng- 
land, she perished at the Guillotine ; manifesting, it is said, by her 
behaviour at that awful moment, that she had neither Pride nor 
Religion. 
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annexed to the Museum » wbich contains among 
other tombs, that of Abelard and Eloi^a^ wbich was 
brought from Paraclete, but the bones of these un- 
happy lovers are in a box above stairs, with a par- 
tition between them, such as became the piety of a 
prior, and the sanctity of a holy abbess. This de- 
^ cent attention to the poor remains of two persons, 
who lived so many years ago, and whose lives were 
of so little importance to society, is one of the most 
splendid triumphs of English Poetry. There is 
something extremely solemn in this assemblage of 
kings, statesmen^ and soldiers ; of great ladies dis^ 
guisbed once either for their beauty, or their high 
birth, and of magistrates, and men of letters ; it 
seems an emblem of a future state, in which all 
ranks and generations will lie confounded. The near 
neighbourhood of some of these — of Piron and 
Yoltaire, for instance, reminded me of that passage 
in Pope's Windsor Castle, where he describes one 
common tomb as receiving those whom the same 
country could not formerly contain : 

** Aad bjr bts side the miieh fear*d Edward sleeps."* 

It is at the same time highly gratifying to trace 
the progress of sculpture through so many centu- 
ries, and to observe the changes which hare taken 
place in dress. The stiff stays, and long waists of 
former days, are still more frightful, I think, in 
stone, than in colours. The art of sculpture took 
its rise among the fine forms, and in the fine climate 

• V opprtiMQr, 1* Qfpnm% o* ovi plyi ^* on mtmt ank.— La HAtri. 
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of ancient Greece ; thence it passed to their con- 
querors the Romans ; but the removal of the seat 
of government, together with every eminent artfet» 
and every valuable production of former times 
under Constantine, and the inroads of barbarians af- 
terwards, put an end to the art in Rome^ while the 
zeal of the image-breaking kings, and the preva- 
lence of the Mahometan religion were fatal to it in 
the East. It is said to have been revived in France 
under St. Louis, and to have attained it§ utmost 
perfection there, before the time of Louis XIV. 
when the simplicity and elegance of antiquity were 
nejjlected, for imaginary taste and false dignity. 
Wliat effect the revolution may have had upon 
this, and upon the sister art of painting, does not 
seem yet decided. There have been some eminent 
painters, and among the rest David has been much 
spoken of, but I think the figures of his pictures ex- 
aggerated, and the colouring false; every object erf 
them seemed tinged with yellow ; as to sculpture, 
the art is too expensive to be successfully patro- 
nized by a government, which, wjth a most splendid 
court, an immense army, a number of need>- de- 
pendants to provide for, and a fleet to create, is 
extremely limited in its pecuniary resources, and 
borrows no money, but by anticipating on the next 
year's revenue, and at the rate of nine per cent. 
A figure as large as life costs nearly 600/. Such 
at least was the information given me by one of the 
most eminent sculptors, whom I found living at the 
ancient Sorbonne. He informed me at the same 
time, that having contracted for a statue with the 
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fomer Royal goTernaient* for wbicb|he was toreceiTO 
550L be had delivered it to thek successors in tbe 
time of Jacobinism, and that tbe value paid him in 
the depreciated assignats amounted to 12 livres. I 
did not neglect, as you may Tery well suppose^ 
that corner of the Museum, where are tbe monu- 
mental busts of the most eminent poets; Racine, 
the Virgil of the French language; Moliere, and 
]jia Fontaine, to whom no poets of any age or coun- 
try, can be compared ; and Boileau, who may be 
compared to Pope, are placed a^ they deserved to 
be, in conspicuous stations. This last, with the 
correctness of Pope, with more delicacy of expres- 
sion, and at least as much genius, bad tbe difficult 
part to fill of a <!;ourtier, who depends upon tbe re- 
gard of a monarch, the. vainest of mankind, and yet 
wishes to retain the reputation of integrity and 
freedom of speech ; upon being told once by a 
person, who wished to overrule his objections to 
some literary production, that the king had already 
declared himself to be of a difierent opinion ; God 
forbid. Sir, said Boiieau, that bis majesty should 
ever understand these things as well as I do; and 
when he was put to a still harder trial, when the 
king showed him some lines he bad just composed, 
and asked his opinion of thiem : nothing Sir, was his 
answer, nothing is impossible to your majesty ; you 
wished to write bad verse, and you have succeed- 
ed. I should be sorry that the collection which 
forms this Museum should be broken up, as it is 
reputed to be the intention of government in order 
to restore tbe different monuments to the churches, 
roL. !!• 7 
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they were taken from ; to me it is far more inter- 
esting than any other exhibition in Paris, and I am 
much mistaken, if the young men of various na- 
tions, who visit the curiosities of the capital of 
France, do not leave this ancient monastery with 
impressions far more conducive to morality, than 
those which are made by the irregular gods and 
naked goddesses of Ancient Greece, at the Louvre. 
" Let us visit the tombs of ttie illustrious dead,'' says 
Godwin, " let us indulge all the reality we can now 
have of a sort of conference with them ; obdurate 
must be the heart of him, who brings away no good 
feelings from such a visit," The next object de- 
serving of your attention along the line .we have 
traced, is the ancient Abbey of St. Germain des 
Fres, which having been originally a temple of Isis, 
or of Ceres, was afterwards a convent of Benedic- 
tine monks with great estates, and fortified for 
defence like an i^imense citadel, until the increase 
of Paris brought it within the walls; it is now the 
residence of a Traiteur, and the principal office for 
procuring post-horses, and a part is still applied to 
thb purpose of a military prison ; it was here in 
part that those shocking scenes were perpetrated 
in '92, which I shall not shock you with a recital 
of. When Henry the IVth surprized the suburbs 
in 1589, he went up into the steeple of the Abbey 
church to take a better view of the town, attended 
by a single monk, and declared when he got down 
ag'jin, that the idea of Jaques Clement, and of his 
knif< » had haunted bis imagination at finding himself 
alone with a monk^ in so retired a place. Follow- 
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ing the line, you leave the ancient church of St. 
Suipice on the right; it is one of the handsomest 
in Paris, and appears to much greater advantage 
since the seminary has been taken down. On the 
left where Ihe street&-*and of the Petits Bourbon 
meet, stood the hotel of that implacable Duchess 
of Montpensier, who never forgave Henry III. 
for having spoken contemptuously of her person. 
The Luxembourg, where I: may now suppose you 
arrived, is a large and handsome palace; it was built 
by Mary of Medicis, in the best style of Italian 
architecture ; it was formerly the residence of Monr 
sieur, now Louis the XVIIL the garden which has 
been enlarged by a portion of what was once the 
garden of the Chartreux, affords a delightful walk; 
it appears larger than that of the Tuileries, though 
not so splendid. The palace served, during the 
the time of Robespierre, as a prison,' and you inay 
have seen in the works of Miss Williams, a very in- 
teresting accouiit of her detention there, and of 
her conversation with Silery and others, who were 
confined in a room adjoining that in which she 
and her sisters were detained. The Directory res- 
tored it in some measure to the original purpose, 
for which it was built, and resided there during 
their administration ; it is now partly in possession 
of Prince Joseph, and partly assigned to the use of 
the conversative Senate, who sit there occasionally 
in a very handsome room, and to as little purpose 
as the tribunes do in theirs. A noble staircase 
leads up to their hall, and the whole of the ascent 
is lined with the statues of such generals as have 
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died during the reyolution. The first htlsbatid at 
the Empress, the Count de Beaubarnois, is among 
ft the number, though he perished by the guillotine, 
and is placed next to the door at which the £m* 
press entersj when she attends as usual, to the open- 
ing of the sessions. Suph a figure must, I should 
think, excite some strange ideas in her mind, when 
she passes so close to it ; hb was a man of fashion 
and quality, and lived a great deal at court, which 
accounts for the facility with which his widow baa 
been able to accommodate herself to the etiquette of 
her new situation. She very narrowly escaped 
fltoiring the fete of her husband, and owed her 
safety in all probability to her personal altractions. 
Their son, who has been lately married to the prin- 
cess of Bavaria, was, fortunately for him, over- 
looked, but his friends, to remove him still more 
from observation, bound him apprentice to a joiner^ 
who was a hard master, and used frequently to 
chastise him ; he is now regent of Italy, but migbi 
at this moment have beien at work upon ja t^ble or 
a chair, in the Rue St. Uonor^, had not bis mother 
attmcted the attention of a Corsican nflScer, who 
thought, s^nd who thought right, that he might make 
his fortune by marrying her. The palace of the 
Luxembourg has been long famous for the valua* 
ble pictures it contains in two spacious galleries, 
and to those of Rubens, and of Vernet, have been 
lately added several distinguished productions of 
modem masters, and particularly of David. Those 
of Rubens, which are twenty-four in number, com- 
prise the history of Mary of Medici, from her birth 
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to her recoficiliation with her sod, which I believef 
forms the subject of the last picture. Had the 
painter continued her history, lie would have found 
it very difficult to soften the subtsequent scenes of 
it into any thing like compliment. She was driven 
from court by' the intrigues of him whom she had 
placed about the person of her son, and died at a 
distance from France, after passing many years in 
exile, and almost in want. I have beard the works 
of Rubens much extolled, by ail who could pre- 
tend to appreciate tbeir merit, and the execution 
must strike every one as admirable ; but there is 
a mixture of allegory and history, of Paganism and 
Christianity, of truth and fiction^ which the under- 
standing revolts at. There are ideas which the oiund 
admits of in poetry, and to which the imaginatioA 
in some measure even gives a local habitation and a 
name, that should never enter into the composition 
of a picture. D'Alembert indeed says, that no 
figure should be admitted in poetry which might 
not bear being represented on canvass ; but surely 
be h wrong, and every one would be shocked at 
the introduction of imaginary beings into scenes of 
real life in painting, when the same circumstance 
in poetry gives rise to no such feeling. When 
Goldsmith jsays, 

** Comfort came dowd the trembling wretch to rttise/' 

be conveys an agreeable idea to the mind, but how 
would it be possible for a painter to express aaf 
much without violating the rules of propriety and 
common sense I At the flight of the holy &mily 
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into Efyypt, we readily admit them to have been 
under the peculiar guidance of Providence, but the 
s^me subject, all-^acred as it is, is rendered alaiost 
ludicrous by the representation of a grea)l, stout, 
well-made, broad-shouWered angel, who walks be- 
fore, and leads the ass by a halter. Mary of Me- 
dici had a handsome face, but was clumsy in her 
person, nor is it possible to conceive a more un- 
becoming dress than the one the painter giv^s her. 
Had the taste of Rubens been improved by the 
models of ancient times, as that of David has been^ 
these pictures, excellent as they are, would still 
have been more agreeable to look at. The establish- 
ment of the English Benedictines was never very 
considerable, and only remarkable formerly for the 
body of .lames II. which was kept unburied by 
these good fathers ; they hoped that the time would 
come, when a restoration in England, might enable 
them to convey it with becoming pomp to the 
vault of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey ; their 
property shared the fate of other church property 
during the revolution, and their place of worship 
has been converted into an ordinary dwelling-house; 
the few of the fathers that remain, subsist upon a 
small pension allowed by the government I went 
into the Traiteur's, within a few doors of the place, 
where I had been told that some of the remaining 
fathers occasionally dined, and found one of them 
there. This gentleman inifbrmed me, that the 
Prior, who was far advanced in life, and very in* 
firm, had 'caused himself to be removed to a house 
in the neighbourhood, from the window of which 
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be might every day behold their former church. 
He confirmed to me the report, which I had heard,' 
of the king of Great Britain allowing the Cardinal 
. of York a pension of 4000/. a year, and his Jacobi- 
tism relented so far as to make him allow it was a 
good action. I have conversed with an old Scotch 
gentleman upon thia subject, and have seen the 
tears run down his cheeks in speaking of the mis- 
fortunes of the Stuarts, and of this very act of 
bounty, which had become necessary/ to the decent 
subsistence of the chief of the family. "* We are be- 
come so philosophical, so metaphysical indeed, in 
matters of government, in America, that we are apt 
to deride those feelings, on which our ancestors 
prided themselves, and to consider loyalty to a 
Sovereign, and attachment to his family, ' ^ the il- 
lusions of phrenzy^ or the deceptions of falsehood ; 
it is, however, be assured, a noble and a generous 
principle, and inferiour only, as Hume observes, in 
speaking of the devotedness of the family of Wynd* 
ham to Charles the second, to the more enlarged and 
enlighted affection for a legal constitution ; and in- 
deed is very frequently blended with it, though un- 
consciously, in the same mirid. 

The Cardinal had suffered in common with the 
other dignitaries of the Roman Church, from the 
rapacity and cruelty of the French republick, and 

* L* mdiflfereoce et le dedain pour les choses exa1ti§s sont deveeusile type de la 
Grace, et les plaisanteries sont maintedaot dirig^es contre 1* interet qu* oa peut 
mettr^ & tout qui d* a pas dans ce monde uq recultat pvsitif. 

Mad. de Stael, de PAllemagne. 

The frivolous Philosophy of Voltaire has extended to this new world of ours, and 
we embrace with it, with Europe yet smoaking (encore toute fumante) before our eyet. 
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after flying for shelter to various places, and eyen 
to Corfu, was living in obscurity, and in circum- 
stances of great distress, at Vienna, when the gene*- 
reus offers of the king of England was communi* 
cated to him. I hope you have seen his letter of 
acceptance ; it expresses bis gratitude very feeling*- 
ly, and in the English language, with a little and not 
ungraceful tincture of the Italian idiom. He shortly 
after, it iis said, had the satisfaction of making some 
presents to the heir apparent of England, which 
were the more acceptable, in as much as tbey 
were connected in the superstition of former times 
with the rights of Sovereignty. This venerable 
personage has been now some years dead, hut con*- 
tinued to accept the bounty of the king of England 
to the la«^t. By his wilt he bequeathed some inter* 
esting family documents to the Prince Regent, and 
desired that the collar of the garter, which lie had 
used, should be sent to him as to the Sovereign of 
the order, and bis executor having accompanied 
these bequests with a request, that the Prince 
would assist him in the erection of a monument to 
the deceased Cardinal, his request was acquiesced in, 
and what is perhaps no less singular, and las little 
to have been expected as any part of this interest- 
ing anecdote, the expense incurred upon the oc- 
casion, was paid out of the surplus of the sum 
provided by France for the removal from Paris to 
Rome of the works of art, which had belonged to 
that city. This affecting reconciliation between 
the two rival families of Stuart and of Hanover, 
will have put an end, I trust, to the idle story of 
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the first pretender, (as he was called^) being a sup-* 
positious child ; a story which was as disgraceful 
to the principles of the revolution of 1688» as it is 
to the American Revolution, to pretend, that it 
arose from the Cruel oppression, as our orators teH 
ud on the 4th of July, of the mother country over 
the Colonies. The revolution in both instances 
arose from a much better and more dignified 
source, from a proud sense of that liberty which an 
Englishman (and we also were then Englishmen) was 
entitled to by the laws of his counf^y. We resist- 
ed, as the English in 1688 did, not to become, but to 
remain, free. 
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MT DEARB— « — » 

Nearly opposite to the English Benedictines, 
stood the convent of the Carmelites, where Madame 
de la Yallere retired from the torments of jealousy, 
and the struggles of a wounded conscience ; you 
will see in one of Madame de Sevigne's * letters a 
description of those remains of beauty^ which we^e 
still to be admired in this lady after so many y^ars 
of austere devotion £(nd self-denial. Her answer to 
Madame de Montespan, who asked if she was really 
as happy at the Carmelites as the world pretended, 
is perhaps as good a definition of a convent life, aa 
could be given. ** I will not pretend to say that I 

VOL. ir. 8 
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am happy, was the answer, but I am satisfied/' A 
part of tbe ancient convent has been converted to a 
very good use ; it has been made to accommodate 
the abbe Sicard, of whose success in the instruction 
of tbe deaf and dumb, I will give you some account 
hereafter. A little higher up the street, is the Val 
de Grace, a very handsome building, formerly a 
churph, and erected by Anne of Austria, in grati- 
tude to heaven for the birth of a son, who was af- 
terwards Louis XIV. The front is in a very mag- 
nificent style, but the handsome altar, the pavement 
of marble in different compartments, and tbe vault- 
ed roof of inimitable sculpture, were what princi- 
pally engaged the attention, and commanded the 
admiration of every traveller; it is now a magazine 
of stores for the army. Not far from the Val de 
Grace is the ancient abbey of Port Royal, formerly 
the retreat of many pious and distinguished persons, 
who amused themselves in their seclusion from the 
world by various publications on literary subjects, 
and endeavoured inefiectually indeed, and in some 
instances injudiciously perhaps, to check the pro- 
gress of irreligion and immorality. It was their 
misfortune to attract the jealousy of the govern- 
ment by something independent in their retired 
meditative life, and to suffer themselves to be embar- 
rassed by the mysterious discussions which grew 
out of Jansenism, which, from an obscure dispute 
whether certain proposition were, or were not, in a 
book which nobody read, assumed at length tbe ap- 
pearance of a party, that Louis XIV. thought in- 
fected by republican ideas. He had objected to 
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some officer's accompanying the Buke of Orleans 
into iSpain, on a report of bis being a Jansenist, but 
withdrew his objection upon being told, that the 
officer, so far from being a Jansenist, did not even 
believe in God. This abbey, like the convent of 
the Carmelites, has been applied lo a very worthy 
use ; it is the great Foundling Hospital of Paris, 
and there are annually upon an average, about six 
thousand children received there. ■ No questions 
are asked of the persons who bring them, and after 
having been taken care of for ten days or a fort- 
night, they are sent into the country to nurses 
hired for that purpose. I have heard a Frenchman 
compare, with exultation, the facility of reception 
at the foundling hospital in Paris, with the difficul- 
ties wbich the wretched mother would experience 
in similar circumstances in London. But I ques- 
tion whether the custom in Paris does not, to a very 
great degree, promote the evil it is meant to al- 
leviate. The matron of the institution is a very 
sensible and well behaved old lady ; she to W me, 
that she had for more than fifty years, fulfilled the 
same duty at the former foundlidg hospital and 
here, and that upwards of 300,000 children had 
passed through her hands. It would be a melan- 
choly fact to ascertain how few of the 300,000 are 
alive at this moment, and interesting, perhaps, to 
trace the destiny of some of them. Formerly, 
children were brought here from all parts of the 
kingdom, but the matron assured us, that the capi- 
tal alone had furnished for some years past as many 
as the hospital could receive, and that during the 
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last yeair the number had amounted to nearly 7000 ; 
a sad proof of the increasing libertinism in Paris, <Hr 
of increasing poverty, or perhaps of both. There 
was something extremely afiecting in this assem* 
blage of our little helpless fellow- creatures ranged 
along in their cradles, or in their beds, with neatness 
and apparent comfort, treated as members of the 
great brotherhood of mankind, and receiving that 
succour without which they must have perished. 
In the chapel of the hospital is the statue of the 
founder, St Vincent de Paul, and surely if the rank 
in heaven of any individual mortal after death is t» 
be presumed, is may be his. The first servic es of 
St Vincent were in his character of preceptor in 
a noble family of Paris, sometime in the con^mence- 
ment of the century before the last, and during the 
reign of Louis XIIL but he was soon, by his na-* 
tural activity, carried into scenes more suited to 
that strong benevolence of soul,^hich animated all 
his actions ; and as a slave at Tunis, was made to 
endure for a time, the worst perhaps, of all situa- 
tions that man is exposed to from the cruelty and 
violence of his fellow-creatures. Having for some 
years afterwards officiated as chaplain general to 
the gallies, he returned to Paris, and found means 
to establish three different orders of charitable per-- 
sons, devoting themselves to the service and assis* 
tance of the unfortunate, and making it the employ- 
ment of their lives to penetrate those retreats where 
modest poverty conceals itself, and ^Monely want 
retires to die." But his great work was the esta- 
blishment of the Foundling Hospital. It had beea 
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long custoimary to sell such new*born cbildren as 
had been left eiposed by tbeir parents, and seemed 
likely to live, at 20 sous a piece, in the Rue St. 
Landry^ and these were purchased either for put- 
poses of deception in rich families, where a cbiM 
wi^s required to eflfect the descent of property, or 
to relieve som^ unfortunate, or some diseased 
mother from the inconveniences of milk. His first 
step was to found an Hospital for twek^ children, 
ai^ be was soon aftenvards able by biS zealous ex- 
hortation, conveyed in the most affecting eloquence, 
and by the gift of alt be possessed, to savejsuch as 
were found at the porches of the different churches. 
Pefceiving, however, that the warmth of that 
charity which bad procured vfaim the co-operation 
of so many persons at first, was beginning to abate, 
that the children he had saved would be again de- 
serted, and those outrages to humanity, which he 
had so successfully resisted, would soon re*com- 
mence, he called a meeting of all who had ever 
approved of his proposals, and assisted his pious 
views ; by far the greater part oT the Company con* 
sisted of persons ^f your sex, and I am sure you 
will easily conceive their feelings, when the good 
man» having ordered a number of the children 
that had been rescued from destruction, to be 
placed in the midst of the church, where tlie meet- 
ing was held, ascended the pulpit, and concluded 
a very affecting address in something like the fol- 
lowing words. ''Behold then these little creatures, 
whom their own cruel mothers had forsaken, and 
whom you, ladies have adopted as your own ; for^ 
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get now for a moment, the tender tie wbicb unites 
their destiny to yours, and do all of you conceive 
yourselves called upon to act as their judo^es, and 
to decide their fate. If that pity, which has hither- 
to preserved these helpless objects, be withdrawn, 
they must all perish ; their lives, then, depend up- 
on your decision ; tell me therefore, sisters, shall 
these children live^ or must they all die ?" They 
-could answer him only with their tears, but so 
powerful were Ihe cfffects of this happy moment, 
that the means were immediately furnished for es- 
tablishing a Foundling Hospital, and for endowing 
it with a perpetual rent of about 2000/. sterling. 
It is a circumstance which ought to be known, for 
the honofir of human nature in its worst moments, 
that amid all th^ dev^tstation of pictures and of 
statues, which took place during the revolution, 
those of St.. Vincent were always respected. In 
the statue which J now allude to, he is represented 
as descending the steps of some publick building 
with a neW'born infant wrapt up in bis cloak and 
against his bosom, and the sculptor has very hap- 
pily expressed a degree of joy in the good man's 
countenance, at having saved a fellow-creature, 
mingled at the same time with a sentiment of regret 
at the appearance of another infant, who lies life- 
less at his feet. I cannot conceive how people 
should crowd about the Apollo, or the Laocoon of 
the Louvre, and leave such a statue as this un- 
noticed. Returning down the Rue St. Jaques, 
you pass the Val de Grace, the Carmelites, and the 
English Benedictines, and arrive imitiediately after 
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at tbe Pantheon ; this was ori<rinaHy kiteoded a9 a 
church, and it was meant that it st^ould receive tbe 
shrine of St. Genevieve, who, from a bumble shep- 
herdess on the banks of the Seine, had become; after 
a lapse of ages, tbe patroness of Paris. The shrine 
was to have been placed immediately und^r tbe 
centre of the superb and highly ornamented dome, 
that rises to the height of 305 feet above the pave- 
ment, the faithful cnight then, from all quarters of 
the church, have had easy access to the remains of 
this holy maiden> to whose particular intercession 
in heaven, it was supposed, the inhabitants of Paris 
owed whatever they had enjoyed of happiness and 
prosperity. It was customary upon some great 
occasion, as when rain was required for the fruits 
of the earth, or. when there was too much i*ain, to 
carry this revered shrine in procession, and it was 
then adorned with every thing valuable that the 
company of jewellers could furnish. Twenty per- 
sons dressed in white, and with naked feet, were 
the bearers, and St. Marcel himself was brought 
from a neighbouring church by his votaries, to join 
in the procession; bqt Mad. de Sevigne will give 
you the best account of this solemnity,^ and will 
tell you that it required ten more men at least, to 

♦ When in the year 1281, the body of Margaret Qaeen of Scotland 
was to be removed from the original place of interment, to be de- 
posited in a costly shrine, it became on a sudden so heavy, says some 
ancient author, quoted by Lord Hailes, that the bearers were obliged 
to set it down, and in proportion as more persons were employed to 
raise it, it still became heavier ; it was at length observed that the 
tomb of Malcomb, husband of Margaret, was near, and that having 
been attached to eacho^ther through life, it was probable that she was- 
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carry each of the saiots home again, when their 
shrines bad once approached within a short distance 
of each other. ^ They had been acquainted in this 
world some centuries ago, and had retained an in- 
clination for each other's company erer since. 
From this outrageous degree of nonsense the mind 
of the Parisian passed, as might have been expected, 
during the ferment of the revoliUion, to the op- 
posite extreme. What became of the gallant St. 
Marcel, I know not, but the shrine of St. Gene- 
vieve was ransacked, and her remains, after having 
been treated with every species of insult, were con- 
veyed to the place de Greve, and burnt by the 
executioner. The church now become the Pan- 
theon, is a very handsome edifice, and is intended, 
it is said, to receive the remains of those illustrious 
men, who do honour to their country by their 
writings, and their exploits in war. The remains 
of Mtrabeau had been deposited there, but they 
were removed on the discovery of a correspondence 
wliich he had carried on with the court, as were 
those of M^raf, after the fall of Jacobinism ; and 
in order to avoid such inconsistencies hereafter, it 
is now understood, that no one, however distinguish- 
ed, can be interred in the Pantheon, until ten years 
shall have rolled away after his death. The tombs 
of Rousseau and of Voltaire are, as y^t, the only 
monuments to be seen there, and as these have.beea 

deterinioed not to move, till equal bonoars were paid to bis remains; 
aod so it proved, for as soon as bearers were appoidted to raise the 
bodv of Vlalcomb, the Uueeo buffered herself to he removed with the 
^eatest ease. JrmaU ^ Sc&tl^nd, 
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placed on a lower floor belaw the payemeiil^ they 
appear to very little adyatitdge, and do no credit 
to the intention of the government I am surprised 
that none of the wits oif Paris should have imagined 
a conversation in the nature of Lord Lyttletpn's 
Dialogues of the dead, between these two great 
authors, as they remain here, side by side, during 
the long and tedious nights of winter ; they might 
each very properly allow that a fair experiment 
bad been made of their principles in matters of 
religion and politicks ; that all power bad been for 
a time concentrated in, and exercised by the people, 
and Christianity driven out from among French-* 
men ; and that the result had been fatal to good 
government, and to every sort of morality,^ to the 
arts and sciences, and to all the decencies of com- 
mon life. A noble prospect of all Paris is com- 
manded from the top of the Pantheon, and as I 
foresee that the objects I have yet to speak of may 
occupy several letters, I will avail myself of the 
situation, and conduct you, in imagination, to the 
upper gallery, whence we may cast a rapid glance 
over the greater part of Paris. The city, divided 
into nearly two equal portions by the river, is at 
our feet, and the circular line of barriers at the 
outlet of every street which communicates with 
the country, shows how the inhabitants of this 
great metropolis are shut in whenever their master 

pleases, as sheep are by a butcher* A good map 

I 

* The King ssiid to roe ooe dvy in a low Toice, sajs Mf . Hue, pointins 
to'tbe works of Voltaire and of Rousseau, " those two men have ruined 
France." 

voii. II. 9 
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and some preyious knowledge of the city, enables 
one easily to point out the different churches, boe- 
pitals, Bjod palaces, and to distinguish the military 
school, where the present Emperour recei?ed his 
education, at the expense of the late King; the 
Hotel 6f the Inyalids, and the Champ de Mars. It 
was on this* fatal spot, that Louis XV L accepted of 
a constitution which was his destruction ; it was 
here that Bailly, one of the most humane and en^ 
lightened men of the age, drank to the very lees 
the cup of human misery ; and it was here, that the 
representatives of the nation could, for six years 
successively, swear eternal hatred to th^t form of 
government to which they have since sworn alle- 
giance. The Hotel of the Invalids is particularly 
conspicuous, and the more to our satisfaction, from 
our knowing that twt» or three hundred officers, 
and from three to four thousand soldiers are com-^ 
fortably accommodated there for the rest of their 
lives. You will see a description of this great 
and magnificent building in any book of travels 
into Prance, and particularly of the dome ; 
which^ though superb in execution, was a very un- 
less and costly addition to so charitable an establish- 
ment. Several hundred standards, taken in war, 
are here dispbyed in a very graceful manner. I 
saw three or four English among them ; but what 
surprised me was a jack and ensign of the Ameri- 
can navy ; I think our ambassadour might be direct- 
ed to inquire upon what occasion they were taken, 
for no such event was ever, I believe, known in 
America. I observed among the standards, that 
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those of Russb and of the Gerjoaaii powers were 

dark sfind gloomy and torn with bullets, those of 

Italy were gaudy and for the most part entire^ and 

those of Turkey were singular, with a certain seisi- 

barbarian air, which is not \ unbecoming. The 

kitcbeti of the holel is a dark and gloomy cavern^ 

where Polyphemus might have stretched himself at 

full length, after haTtng supped on two of the comr 

panions of Ulysses, and it seemed every uray worthy 

of such a master; but Ibe library made us amends; 

it is a %bt and handsome room, where an excel«- 

lent collection of books is provided for the use of 

the pensioners^ and where I had the pleasure to see 

several of them reading at a very convenient cin- 

cellar table, while others were looking over mapB, 

or taking notes. At the upper end of the room is 

a picture of fionaparte, when ikst consul, by his 

favourite painter^ David, in ' which, though I hav« 

beard it much commend^, 1 could see but very 

little merit He is represented as on horseback, at 

ibe moment of paasiiig the SL Bernard. But no 

bor8e» of such horses, as Homer sayfa as are bon 

in these degenerate days, could possibly gallop in 

^ucb a place, nor could apy uao keep his seat kt 

such a position. The whole (iompositioo, in shorty 

is defective. I would have seated bim on on.e of 

those blocks of granite, which lie scattered over the 

uirfeee of the little phin of St. Bernard, aad were 

probably brought there by some great convulsion 

of mture; and I would have expressed in bis 

countenance the pleasure which a great conqueror 

migbt be supposed to feel, at behoUing bis army 
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file off before bim, after a successful struggle with 
difficulties whicb, to the rest of mankind, bad ap- 
peared insurmountable. . I would have made him 
smile with complacency, for I am told he has been 
seen to smile, and I would have rendered the whole 
picture as pleasing a representation as possible of 
the most brilliant event in the life of this singular 
man. But David has giv^n him a dark and gloomy 
air ; and, were it not for the insignia of command, 
one would suppose it the portrait of some individual 
of a troop of Spanish Eteindkti, who, after aissassi- 
nating a tniveller, was endeavouring to escape, at 
the risk of his neck, from the pursuit of tlie holy 
bi^otherbood. Between the Luxembwirg, the In- 
valids, and the river, is the Fauxbourg St^ Ger- 
main, where the greater part of the principal no- 
bility resided at the time of the royal government 
Their hotels are in general at the extremity of a 
courts separated from the street by high walls, and 
with spacious gardens behind. A great number of 
these have been sold as national property, and are 
poaverted into lumber houses or stores; for the 
new rich, who might alone apply such buildings 
to their former purposes, choose to be in the busier 
part of Paris, and nearer the Tuileries ; but some 
are yet in possession of the rightful proprietor, and 
I am told that the best company, in the proper sense 
of the word, is still to be met within the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain* Some few piersons of noble birth 
who had originally taken a part in the revolution^ 
have been since carried along by the torrent, and 
now fill offices in the government, or about the 
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' person of the emperour; they are not many in 
^ number however, and it has not been without 
threats of banishinent and, confiscation to them, and 
all their connexions, that a few ladies of ancient 
name have been prevailed upon to stand upon the 
list ' of attendants on the empress. On visiting a 
cotton manufactory, I was surprised to find a Mon- 
sieur de, Montmorency, and some other noblemen* 
of ancient and illustrious family also, among the 
directors of it; the Duke de Liancourt, whose 
trarels in America have " been publicfaed, has coq- 
Terted the castle of his ancestors into a similar es- 
tablishment ; he confines himself to a small corner, 
which serves for eyery purpose of housekeeping, 
and has been heard to declare that he never before 
knew what happiness was* I have, upoti two or 
three occasioiKi, found myself in the company of 
this ancient nobility, and have been; struck with 
their cheerful acquiescence to the will of fortune, 
and at that dignified politeness of demeanour, which 
does not exist elsewhere. Immediately below us, 
for I must still suppose you in the gallery of the 
Pantheon, is the quarter once called the University, 
from being chiefly the property of that ancient 
body which had been erected ii^o a corporation 
by the earlier kings of France, and was in posse£h 
sion of very extensive municipal rights. The 
two inhabited islands of the river are before you 
on the north ; that of the city^ which has the palace 
of Justice at one extremity, and the church of 
Notre Dime near the other, is a collection of nar- 
r0w' dirty streets, and diark houses, of I know not 
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how many stories, and that of St. Louis conabts of 
re|(ular streets which cross each other at right 
angles ; it was foraaerly the residence of people of 
the robe (as lawyers and judges are called in 
French,) and has now the appearance of one of our 
towns in America, at the time of the yellow fever. 
To the east and south^^ast of the Pantheon are the 
Fauxbourgs St Victor and St. Maroeau, remarka- 
ble for having furnished, during the whole of the 
revolution, a crowd of needy and desperate indi* 
viduals» whom the different parties used as instru- 
ments against each other ; and remiarkable also for 
manners and custon^, extremely remote from those 
of the brilliant parts of Paris. I should like, before 
we quitted the Pantheon, to give you some idea of 
that noble building, the purposes of which may be 
changed a great, many times yet before it can bis 
completely finished. It is in the best style of 
architecture, with a front composed of twenty«lwo 
Corinthian columns fifty-eight feet in height ; fifty- 
two othens of smaller dimensions surround tfae^x* 
terior of -the dome; the interior of the building 
consists of four naves, decorated with one hundred 
and thirty Corinthian colunms, and in the centre of 
these is the dome, which presents mteen others, 
that support a spherical rool^ bom which rises a 
second and more elevated vault It would, if finish- 
ed, be such as you might suppose the Temple of 
Fame, in Roman or in Grecian times ; and the 
present kitention is, thai tbe wfaoie shall be sur-- 
mounted by a colossal stattie of the goddess, with 
all her attributes. From the Pantheon we will go 
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to tbe GobeKns, whicfi have been so freqaetitlj 
and so well described, and tbea to the ancient 
dHircb of SU Medard. There ia no art perhaps, 
in which ibe first rude essays are more remote from 
Mbsequent perfection than that of tapestrj. The 
Yelerah of the fi6b-4Barket, with a face marked hj 
bruises, s^iiid in all the glow of habitual intmaper- 
ance, is not more removed in appearance from the 
deganJUy who shbers at a breeze, than the hang- 
ings we sometimes meet ^ith under the name of 
tapestry, are from the production of the Gobelins. 
Their performance is always a copy from some 
picture, and their mode of working resembles 
weaving rather, than embroidery ; the threads are 
perpendicular. These they intermingle in all the 
infinite variety of colours that the subject requires, 
working on the wrong side, reversing every thing, 
consequently, as an engraver does, when he works 
without the assistance of a mirror, and unable, 
but in imagination to trace the progress of their 
work ; they sometimes rise, indeed, and go round 
the frame to observe the reseniblance to the ori- 
ginal, and occasionally undo a part of what they 
had completed. The workmen are in the emr 
ployment of government, and receive less wages 
than a negro man does for sawing wood in Ameri- 
ca. They are, as you may suppose, with such 
wages, rather meanly dressed^ and have a squalid 
unwholesome appearance, from being so continual- 
ly confined to a sitting posture. To approach 
one of these persons at work, and to behold what 
rises under his forming hands, is to have an idea of 
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flometbiiig like creaticm—Zeuxis, selectilig from 
the assembled beauty of Greece those traits, which 
might best become the goddess of love ; the boW 
approach of some, the reluctance of others, the 
bashfulnfess which hides itself biehind a companiM, 
and the perfection of the human form in every 
limb and feature are, I might almost say, divinely 
expressed; other copies of a great variety of the 
best pictures are to be seen here ; bi»t I was prin- 
cipally struck with that of Zeuxis painting Venus, 
and that of admiral Coligni, who meets his murder- 
er at the door, and seems to say to him^— Young 
man, respect these grey hairs. 
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There is nothing in the ancient church of St. 
Medard that would be thought deserving the at- 
tention of a stranger; there are no Corinthian 
columns, no pictures by eminent masters, no su- 
perb altar-piece, nor any dome suspended as it 
were by magick, in the air ; it is a simple and old- 
fashioned place of worship, recommended only by 
its intrinsick sanctity, and by the memory of the 
Abbe Paris. You will have seen an account of this 
celebrated Abbe in Voltaire's Age of Louis XIV. 
of the miracles that were operated at his tomb, and 
of the nieasures taken by the government to put 
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An end .to the confluence of people there from all 
parts otttie kingdofii. As the sacristan was absent, 
biB wife accompanied me about the church, and I 
soon perceived, that she was a firm believer in the 
Abbe. The world, she said, was become sadly 
incredulous^ and except a sick lady from Lyons, I 
was the only stranger who for several months had 
visited iheir church, and yet wh6 could doubt the 
powerful intereessioQ of the Abbe in Heaven, for, 
laying aside the numbers of miraculous cures per- 
formed in the last century, was not his influence 
apparent in the preservation of their church, not 
the slightest ornament of which hiekd been carried 
away or injured during the whole of the revolu- 
tion ? She wished me also to take ttotice by climl>- 
ing up into a window, that though we were now 
in the dead of winter, the tomb of the Abbe was 
green with vegetation, and assured me, that if I 
returned at another hour, h&c husband would find 
means to get access for me within the enclosure 
that is still walled up, and that T might procure 
some^ of the earth from about the grave, or a 
piece of the tombstone in case of sickness in my 
family here^er. There are some subjects upon 
which the reason that t'rovidence has given us, 
must emboM^ us to reject all human testimony. 
The firm persuasion of the witness, and even of 
the person who has been miraculously operated 
upon, are to no puipose ; it is still more probable 
that they are both deluded by appearances, or 
misled by their own prejudices and passions, than 
that the Almighty should have suspended the laws 
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pf nature. If human testioiODy w^re; to {jmyaii 
there would be no end of miraclea. Blidiie^ tb^ 
most polished scholar^ and^ one of the most- asma- 
ble and upright men of 4he ja^, and Baspal, a 
genius of still superiour order^ w^e both firinljr 
persuaded of the truth of the mkaculokiB cure 
which took place $U Port Boyal>* and I have: seen 
two thick volumea of t^uso. performed at the tdinb 
of the Abbe. They wene publisbediby a Mr. 
Carre de Mpntgeron, ^ counsellor of the; Parliar 
ment of Paris, who was Qooverted.froiii infidelity 
t)y what he saw, and was therefore coB^inoediof : he. 
bad been a man of y^y irregular life, and telb 
U3 in the preface, how his . attention was first 
awakened to the spiriluisil dangers of bis situation, 
lie had disguised bim$e|f.iq a fmnale^ress, aiwi 
was on his way towards a ^on?enV wh^re he was 

* A Mr. de la Potterie had brought with him from Venjce a thorn 
of the identical cro#a, wliich lh« Jews once placed in cruel teockery 
upon the head of our S^ionr, aii4.th|f, after siififering it tcbe idored^ 
for a time on the altar/i of the principal e|iurdiest in Paris,, he had^ 
presented to the Sisterhood of Port Royal, where the No?ices hav- 
ing been admitted to adore it ; one of them who had long suffered 
from the effects of a cancerous nicer in the face, wlw iastantaneotislj 
cured. She was the niece of the celebrated Pascal, one of tiie most 
scientffick, as well as the most pious men of the times, and he 
bore testimony to the fact; as did Felix, the faiboas surgeon, who' 
certified, that the disroriler had baiSedaUhis skai, and that ft bad' 
disiippeared in a way which he could not but suppose sup^roatiiraL 
Racine was also persuaded of the truth of thip wonderful occurrence,, 
and the relation which he published upon the occasion is one of the 
most elegant historical compositions in the French language. 

Voltaire, who does not venture to assert that, such /espect^le. 
persons would lend their countenance to a deception, supposes that 
a twin Sister was subsUtuted in the place of the person afflicted. ' ' 
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to be introduced by a lady, who bad lent her as- 
sistanee to the plot, and was aheady flatterins; his 
icna^nation with an idea of the opportunities be 
should have of pursuing his^ projects a|g;ainst a 
young person, who had fled for shelter there from 
his pursuits, when the horses look fright, the car* 
riage was broken to pieces, and he and his com^ 
{Anions very narrowly escaped with their lives. 
But to return to the subject of miraculous cures, 
I have no doubt, in many instances, either of the 
Veracity of the persons* relating, nor of the cure 
performed, but I doubt the intervention of Pro- 
vidence; and yet I confess myself at a loss how 
to expU»n the difficulty. Hope and fear, and all 
the forms which the human imagination can be 
made to take, are powerful agents in the hands* of 
skilful men ; they are frequently also applied un- 
consciously by man himself to his own use ; but 
there are cases in which this solution wooM be of 
no avail. The tractors of Perkins have been ap- 
plied, and with great success (in cases where there* 
was no room for, no possibility of imagination) to 
infants, to persons asleep, and to brutes.^ Nor can 
our reason take shelter in any hypothesis con- 
nected with electricity, for the same cures have 
been performed by fictitious tractors made of wood, 
or of slate, as by those which were from the 
manofectory of Perkins bimielf. Leaving, there-' 
fore, the miracles performed at St. Medard, and 
at Port Royal, to be attributed to the imagina- 
tion a€ the patient, or the effect of that deep im- 
preiinoD of supemfttural tituth, which is denominate 
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ed faitlit we must still allow, that there are curee 
in which we are to look for another agent. To 
occupy the attention of a person Fery strongly 
will generally cure him of the hiccough^ and 
sometiaies of the toothache and a salutary crisis in 
some acute cases has been produced, it is said) by 
the simple apj^cation of the band, as by a vital 
principle which emanates from one body to am 
other ; but this ag^in would lead to animal mag-^ 
netism, which has contributed so much to bewilder 
some men, and has been made such an instrument 
for sordid purposes by others, that (he secret of 
nature of which there was a glimpse, is now lost 
sight of, and perhaps forever* It was my good 
fortune one evening, not very long ago, to sit next 
to a person whom I soon found to be a betieyer 
in all the wonders of animal magnetism, and who 
offered, if I wouldv call upon him for the purpose, 
to give nie any information I might desire, in ad^ 
dition to the little I had been able to learn in the 
Encyclopedia. I was satisfied, however, with the 
conversation of the evening, during which I beard 
a person of some distinction in the literary world 
talk of that will, which operates from us, upon the 
objects around, which adds force, real bodily force, 
to our efibrts, and of that improvement in some of 
our senses, that increase even of our knowledge, 
which we receiTe in sleep. Surely the account of 
miracles performed at the tomb of the Abbe Paris, 
is not so ridiculous. But it is time we jhoiild 
leave the ancient church of St. Medard, and go 
to the Royal . garden of plants down to .which the 
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fine Neuve d'Orleans will lead you. This gafden 
affi>rds an agreeable walk, and one who could 
have the advantage of frequenting it regularly for 
some months in company with a man of science, 
might, in the most pleasing manner, become ac* 
quainted with all the varieties of the animal, the 
vegetable, and the mineral reign. I have never, 
sincemy curiosity wa» first gratified, derived much 
satisfaction from seeing rare animals; they are 
frequently ugly, (what for instance can be more 
so than a camel?) and have always an air of me^ 
lancholy, or convey that idea Bt least, and how- 
ever ferocious their nature may be, we cannot but 
pity theur long and useless captivity* It is other- 
wise with plants, they are agreeaUe objects in 
themselves, and without being at all acquainted 
with botafry, I was glad to have this opportunity 
of seeing several sorts, the fruits of which have 
been ccmvei^ted by the real or imaginary wants of 
£urope, into necessaries of life. At the lower 
extremity of the gardeu is the river over which 
there has been lately erected an iron bridge. To 
wander hence tcr the building, which serves as a 
Museum, at the other extremity^ must in summer 
be delightful; the rarest plants are removed out 
of the hot-houses,' and placed to advantage, and a 
sort of tribute seetnspaid by nature to the Pari- 
sian from all the quarters of the earth, as he takes 
his evening walk ; an artificial eminence too has 
been contrived on one side, where a winding road, 
and some rocky irregularities, and a growth of 
pines, in all the apparent wildness of nature, form 
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an agreeable contrast, with the foniiality of 1^ 
garden. The Museum is a building c>f no jjran^ 
deur externally ; but the contents of three long 
and spacious rooms within, would reward the cu- 
riosity of a traveller, who had come even further 
than from America. The specimens and seed o# 
every species of fruit and grain, the whole family 
of terrestrial animals, placed so as to represent 
life, from the elephant, the cameleopard, and the 
elk, to the beautifully formed antelope-deer, who, 
made for speed, and yet with spreading antlers 
in case of necessity for defence, is not larger than a 
rat : and the whole race of birds, from the Ostrich 
to the Humbird, with the almost endless catalogue of 
reptiles, and of insects, in all their various and 
successive changes, are ranged along in order, as* 
if ready for embarkation in Noah s Ark. The in* 
habitants of the water too, of the great rivers in 
the south, and of the sea, from the hippopotamus 
to the flying-fish, and down to the lowest orders of 
being, may be here passed in review, and one may 
trace a long chain of animated dature along its 
various links of connexion, from man downwards^ 
which would seem to prove, that we are all of one 
family. There are many parts of the great chain 
to whose relationship I have no objection, they 
are like very distant cousins^ who know nothing 
about us, and who give us no trouble ; but there 
is something very disagreeable and very mortify- 
ing in the appearance pfthose who come iHttne- 
diately after us. A person skilled in mineralogy 
and chemistry might pass many days successively 
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to veiy good purpose in one of these spacious 
rooms ;. be might there examine at his leisure the 
y^rious aorts of primitive earth combined with 
sjubstances, of wbicfa they take the name, sind 
wliicb are useful either in medicine, or the arts; 
ajpd. he migbt see specimens of erery kind of 
stone, from such as must be nearly coeval with 
crejition, to those of a subsequent period, com- 
prebei]4ing every species of limestone, from the 
finest DMirble doyfn to common chalk, and por- 
tions of pudding-stone, either from some rude 
i^asa^ which has astonished the traveller on a moun* 
tain top, or with the shape and colouring of the 
bpaiifiifuJ Scoitoh pebble., He would find samples 
al^ of e(very kiofd of volcanick pirddqit^tioh ; of 
I>as9lti, which are supposed to be the effect of 
submarwe iejectiodsi of lava, which is composed 
of the same material! as the basalt, but the pro- 
duce of an (^ruptibn when the volcano was no 
longer covered by the sea ; of pumice stone, and 
of some. cry stali^ed substances which ^re found 
nepr iEIitna and Yeauvius. I had before seen a 
variety of ^ystals; they form an object of profit 
to the inhabitants of Chamounie, but I had no 
idea of their ev^er. b^ipg found of a size which ad- 
ipitted of their hieing woriied into vases and chan- 
deliersi of which there are some specimens in the 
Mifseum; together with these, are those produc* 
tions of the 0aith of a nearly similar nature, to 
which the commqn consent of mankind has for 
time iu^memorial attached an idea of great value, 
under the pame of precious stones. The diamond 
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is generally placetl first upon the splendid list, and 
has lost nothing of its, supereminence, I find, on 
being ascertained, I had almost said detected, to be 
a concretion of charcoal, become divested^ in a 
long succession of ages no doubt, of certain earthy 
particles, and certain salts ; nature indeed, as 
Chaptal says, is never perhaps more fruitful than 
when seemingly at the oioment of extinction. But 
how this concretion takes place, or what the expres- 
sion correctly understood implies, I am very far in- 
deed from pretending to say. I believe it, however,' 
on the assertions of the learned, supported by experi- 
ments, which have beea repeatedly made. Upon a 
Diamond's being submitted to the action of beat, 
it was found to emit by combustion the same 
species of gas thai is emitted by charcoal, and 
it is known by some late experiments to have, 
in common with that substance, the property 
of converting iron into steel. It is singular 
that Sir Isaac Newton should upwards of one 
hundred years ago have surmised, in this and 
in other instances, what has since appeared to be 
the process of nature. But this great* man must 
have possessed faculties very far removed Indeed 
from the utmost to which the human mind had ever 
before attained, or has since reached ; and was, I 
believe, as Hume has so well expressed it, the 
greatest and rarest genius that ever arose for the 
ornament and instruction of mankind. Specimens 
are also to be seen here of iron, tin, copper, and 
lead, such as they offer themvselves to view, in that 
sort of disguise, of whicli human industry soon 
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strips them; and of gold and Bilver ore, as they 
slumber in the mine ; and there is a most compre- 
hensive collection of focsils. By the term fossil, 
you are to understand such of the animal and Tege- 
table creation as are found buried in the earth ; of 
these some are petrified, and others remain in tiieir 
natural state; but it is a circumstance common to 
bdth, that they are^careely ever found in places, to 
which, according to what we known of the present 
order of nature, they can have originally belonged. 
The bones of the elephant, of the rhinoceros, and 
of the mammoth, which seem to have ennobled the 
Natural History df America, and of other crea- 
tures ofneady equal size, to which no names have 
been applied, are found scattered over desserts, 
which these animals were never known to inhabit, 
or intermixed in the most inexplicable manner with 
the various sort^ of marine fossils ; it would seem 
as if these had been exposed to some great catas- 
trophe, which the rest of the terrestrial creation 
had escaped, or perhaps their, bones being of a 
more solid texture, have been able to resist those 
causes of destruction, which have oliliterated every 
appearance of weaker animals^ who may have ex- 
isted at the same time, and whose remains couid 
not, from their situation, be preserved as those of 
fish have been, from every external injury, and 
from the effects of the atmosphere. I mentioned 
to you in a former letter, and when this subject was 
first presented to my mind, that no remains of man, 
notwithstanding the most diligent researches, had 
been ever seen, and I find that such is still the 

VOL. II. 11 
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case ;* not a single stone, which appears t6 have 
pfassed through human hands, not a brick, nothing 
in short, in the least connected with the antedilu- 
vian existence of man, has ever been discovered ; 
and yet I cannpt ]i>ut believe, that creation in all its 
parts was a single act of the Almighty, and that the 
chain of existence has been always perfect, insects 
we jfir^d existed, by their impressions left in quarries 
of stone^ and trees and plants we are sure did, for 
some of these last are of sorts which it wduld seem 
required cultivation. They are frequently found 
so deep in the bowels of the earth, and so trans- 
formed into other substances, yet with enough of 
their original appearance to ascertain their identity, 
and so remote from the soil and climate proper to 
their growth, that they must have been operated 
upon by the same great cause, which was so fatal 
to other parts of creation, which converted the 
ocean into dry land, and overwhelmed such por- 
tions of the globe as werebabitable, with the waters 
of the sea. Those parts were perhaps not without 
human inhabitants, and the time may come, either 
soon, or when century after century shall have rol- 
led away, that some great convulsion of nature 
may again shake the pillars which ^pport the now 
habitable surface of the eiairth, that it may subside 

* Unless indeed the Testiges of labour inteDded apparently for Uie con- 
venience of shipping on the lofty mountains of the Crimea (see De Tott) 
may be considered as such. In that case the Euxin^ must have been 
a secluded sea, as the Caspian is now, and the Bosphonis may havei 
been formed by a sudden burst, as the passage ef TEclnse near Geneva 
is supposed to have been. 
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into the caverns which yawn full many a mile be- 
neath ^perhaps, and that a passage being thus open- 
ed, the waters of the sea may again change their 
leve), and huknan fossils being then attainable may 
be found in abundance^ as those of marine and ve- 
getable origin are now. The bed of the gulf 
stream would be then a valley like that of the 
Shenandoe, and the banks of Newfoundland; a con- 
tinuation of which, it is said, may be traced by 
sounding as far almost as the coast of Ireland, might 
be the Alps of this new world. Whatever may 
have been, or may hereafter be the case, we shall 
never know ; but I do not think it possible for the 
busiest, the gayest, or the most aoibitious man in 
Paris io enter this part of the Museum, without 
being led into a train of serious ideas on this sub- 
ject. If 1 was extremely gratified at the sight of 
the single fish taken from a quarry, which I had 
seen in Mr. de Luc's Cabinet at Geneva, you may 
conceive my surprise and. satisfisu^tion at finding my- 
self in the midst of numbers of these animals in the 
most perfect preservation ; some of them belong to 
species which are known to exist at present, though 
generally in distant seas, and others are unknown. 
The greater part are from a quarry near Verona, 
where fish of all sizes and in great numbers^ are 
still found in a soft calcareous rock, which is below 
the extinguished volcano of Monte Bolca;"^ the. 
immediate cause which destroyed the myriads of 

* Monte Boica is near Verona, and is formed of various fossils 
mingled promiscuously ; it belonged to the celebrated Maifei, vrbo 
iKHigbt it for jabout |90. 
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Monte Boica must always be a my^ry, but it 
s^ems to have takei) place at one instant of time^ 
as i£ the wand of a magician had been waved over 
tbem, or tfae same electrick shock bad pervaded a 
whole region, and all its inhabitants. That their 
^notions have been arrested by death without any 
pi;evious pain or sense of danger, is evident from 
their being no marks of contortion or struggle in 
any of them j some, which have been split through 
the middle, have the undigested remains of the 
species they preyed upon still visible in the stomach, 
others are followed by smaller individuals, who 
were either their offspring, or accustomed to prey 
upon their offal, and there are some instances of 
others again, which were engaged in battle, when 
death put an end to the contest ; one voracious ani- 
mal of the eel tribe had already a third of his anta- 
gonist down his throaty when the terrible shock took 
place, which has kept his. jaws distended ever since. 
There are also the head of a crocodile, and of an 
alligator^ I believe, and several sorts of turtle and 
tortoises. I ought to inform you by the way, that 
the shells of a particular sort of this last animal, 
are the objects now known to have been during 
ages mistaken for human he^ds ; while the tibia 
of the elephant was denominated the thigh bone 
of a giant ; and people blessed themselves, that 
the race of these monstrous brethren of oi^ 
was extinct. The remains of the vegetable 
creation do not at the first view captivate our 
attention so forcibly, but the useful transforma- 
tion which has taken place in subi^tances that 
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were originally trees and plants, and tbe naanner 
in which l^rovidehce has, if I may use the expres- 
sion, condescended to make man amends for the 
ruin of former times, is interesting indeed. Nothing 
less than an abundant growth over the whole of 
what is now ocean, could have furnished the inex*^ 
haustible strata of coal to be found in various parts 
of the earth, besides a great variety of fossil wood 
under various forms ; sometimes entire trees are 
found; how they have resisted the causes of de- 
composition which have operated upon the rest of 
thcj mass is inconceivable ; but it is apparent that 
they once floated at the mercy of the waves, for 
they are stripped of all appearance of branches and 
of roots, and have orifices which can only have been 
made by the smaller shell fish, or by the worm^ 
which is so destructive to ships in warm climates. 
A substance adherent to trees in their fossil state is 
frequently found upon the shores of the Baltick, in 
particular, and sometimes at the depth of two hun- 
dred feet under ground ; this is what we tall amber. 
It appears to have been formerly nearly liquid ; 
some naturalists have supposed that it was once 
honey, and to have in that state given access to the 
little animals, that are now found incfased in it ; they 
are frequently in such perfect preservation that 
their species may be immediately recognised, and 
some of them therefore serve as witnesses of the ^ 
great change of place, which vegetable as well as 
the large terrestrial and marine animals have been 
•exposed to ; for as similar insects exist only in the 
warmer latitudes, they must have floated thence 
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with the tree which furnished the substance they 
preyed upon, and into which they had incautiously 
ventured themselves.* That wood has l>een con- 
verted into iron-stone, I have no difficulty in be- 
jieving, from the sampler I saw here, and there is a 
mine of iron pre in Russia, I find, which is made 
up in great measure of leavesiy branches, and rcK>ts 
of trees, the particular species of which may be 
still ascertained. Had the same mass been left ex- 
posed to the action of humidity, for a course of 
ages, it might have become peat ; in Africa, be- 
neath the burning sands, it would probably have 
been converted into flint-stones, and there are situ- 
ations in which, as has been already observed, it 
would have become coal. But I have said enough 
of the garden of plants, and of the Museum and 
Cabinet of Natural Histofy, as it is called in French; 
if I said nK)re, I might wander still further out of 
my depth than I find myself already ; for my know- 
ledge on these subjects is, I am sorry to confess it, 
extremely superficial We will now return home- 

* Whatever may be the origin of iron, wbicb is never, I believe, 
found in its native state, for the masses spoken of as such are proba« 
blj meteorick. It is interesting to take a review of the varioas uses 
to which that vabiable metal is applied : **It is now customary, it 
seems, to m^ke cables, buoys, and water tanks ; timl;)er for ship-build- 
ing, rafters for bouses, pipes for the conveyance of water, and even 
barges for canal navigation, of Iron ; — and the time m»y come when 
we shall see ships of Iron."— Quarterly Review. 

The process of acquiring it from stone was known in the tinus of 
Moses, we 6nd, but the metal must have remained scarce down to the 
time of Homer, who places what we should call a pig of iron among 
the prizes to be contended for at the funeral gamei in honour of Par 
trocles. 
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wai'ds by the Rue St. Victor, and passing the place 
Maubert, famous for the rude loquacity of the sel- 
lers of vegetables, enter the Island of the Cit6 by 
the bridge, which is opposite to that which takes its 
name from the ancient Cathedral, that we ipust next 
visit. 
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If instead of continuing along the Rue St* Vic- 
tor, I had crossed at once into the Rue St. Jacques, 
we should in our way have passed close to the Sor- 
bonne, wheVe I have been two or three times ; not 
that any thing remains to be seen, or that the place 
itself inspires much respect from its utility, or sanc- 
tity in former days, but from the desire of con^ 
versing with a sculptor, who has the use of two or 
three rooms there. I had bespoken of hini a small 
cast of St. Vincent de Paul, and wished to be some* 
times present when he worked upon a statue he had 
then in hand ; it was Gretry the composer, whomt 
he was shaping out of a block of beautiful Grecian 
> marble. In an adjoining room was another artist, 
whom I was also glad to visit in his workshop, 
though the legs and arms scattered about the entry, 
gave it the appearance of a giant's den. I found 
him upon one occasion occupied in taking a bust 
from the Kfe, while the little old gentleman whose . 
resemblance h^ was at work upon, sat so still and 
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with so compoaed a countenance, that one of our 
company, who is short-sighted, mistook him for a 
statue, and was extremely alarmed at seeing it 
moYe. This little old gentleman was no other than 
Tronchet, whose name will be most honourably 
transmitted to posterity, as one of the few who re- 
mained faithfully attached to. Louis XYI. in his ut- 
most need, exerting himself at the bar of the con- 
vention to preserve the life of the unhappy monarch, 
and to save the nation from the disgrace and danger 
of an action so cruel and so impolitick. How this 
good and generotis man survived the consequences 
of his exertions J know not, but he is now a sena- 
tor ; the emperour knowing, as Cromwell did, how 
to avail himself of the countenance and talents of 
those, whom he cannot suppose attached to his per- 
son, but who, lie is certain, have too much honour 
to betray the government, or to be engaged in con- 
spiracies against him. You will see an account of 
the Sorbonne in the Encyclopedia. It had been es- 
tablished for the protection of faith and of good 
morals, but must have already degenerated to a 
great degree from the pious intentions of the foun- 
der, when the doctors of the establishment could 
sooth the scruples of Louis XIV. and tell him, as 
from holy writ, that the property of his subjects 
wasJii««, and at his disposal. When I first saw this 
anecdote in the Memoirs, of St. Simon, it reminded 
me of La Fontai^e^s fable of the animals sick of the 
plague.* It was agreed, that they should all con- 

* Notwithstanding the sefvility of the Sorbonne, this great king* 
whose expenses were enormous, was frequently driven to lerj humili- 
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fefiBthe crimeBtbey bad committed; and tbe lion 
be^n. He confessed, with sorrow, that he bad 
not spared tbe neighbouring flocks, and that be bad 
sometimes made so free as even to eat a shepherd ; 
he was willing, therefore, if the rest thought proper, 
to devote himself for the general good, and to suf- 
fer death. But the fox soon consoled him. These 
shepherds, sir, said he, belorig to a race that has the 
insolence to think itself our superiours ; and as to 
tbe sheep, it was doing them a great deal of honour, 
sir, to devour them. Hume relates a very good 
story of this sort in the reign of James I. who had 
consulted two of the bishops at court about taking 
tbe money of the people. Tbe goodrnatur^d mo- 
narch, though awkward and pedantick, was no enemy 
to wit. 

Tbe cathedral of Notre Dmae is too much 
crowded with bouses to be seen to advantage ; it 
possesses, however, that solemn ^uad stately ak 
which distinguishes the best specimens of Gothick 
architecture. It is shaped as a cross, is 780 feet 
long' and 144 broad, and of sufficient height, but it 
did not answer tbe expectations I liad formed of 
the metropolitan church of a great empire.^ This 

atiag expedients In order to raise money. It was contrived npon one 
occasion that Samuel Bernard, the rich Jew banker, sboald cross bis 
path in tbe gardens of Versailles, and the king affecting itjirprise, va0- 
-ed to him, a^d proposed that, if ^e was fond of ornamental gardeningt 
he should visit Marii on a given da^. Bernard, who had no suspicion 
of the fate that awaited him, did so, and was so overwhelmed bj tbe 
king's condescension, that the minister negotiated a very considerable 
loan with him that very evening ; and the poor Jew is said never to 
have been bis own man afterwards.^ST. Simon. 

voii. II. 12 
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sentiment was probably occasioned by the ioipres* 
sion which the dome of the Pantheon had left upon 
my mind, and by the nakedness of the walls, which 
I had once seen covered with paintings and tapes- 
try, and adorned with several handsome and vener- 
able monuments. These were destroyed ' in greM 
measure by the rage of republicanism in '93 to- 
gether with all the sculptural and architectural 
ornaments on the outside of the church ; where 
many headless kings and mutilated saints still re- 
main, sad witnesses of the phrenzy of those times. 
It was here that Bonaparte waranointed emperour 
by the Pope, with not quite so many demonstrar 
tions of joy from the spectators within, or the mob 
without, as the paper of the day pretends, but with 
perfect complacency and submission ; they gazed 
upon the ceremony and upon the procession, as 
they would have done uppn any other splendid 
show, while those at a distance conversed about it, 
as they might have done about the coronation of a 
king of Persiii. I saw his imperial robe, stiff with 
gold and with embroidery; it is so large that it 
must have sat upon him like the cloak of Hercules 
upon the shoulders of a dwarf. The priest who 
had the care of these, showed us at the same time^ 
many of the sacred utensils which were used af. the 
coronation, together with others for the celebration 
of mass, which had been presented by the empe- 
rour, whose virtues he descanted upon, as fluently, 
as he would have done some time ago upon those 
of Louis XVL The churches in France are again 
frequented, but not as formerly ; and many years 
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must pass away, before the assistance of the j^ 
vernment or the ciontributions of individuals can 
restore them to their ancient splendour. I was 
present at Notre Dame, on the day of thanksgiving 
for the victory of Aiisterlitz ; and upon this occa- 
sion the solemnities of religion were aided by the 
charms of musick and the pomp of military parade. 
The different puMick bodies, the great magistrates 
of the empire, and the princes, attended in state, to 
express their gratitude to heaven for the glory of 
the empire, and the safety of the emperour. I very 
Aiuch doubt, however, if more than a dozen indi- 
viduals were sincere in their expressions of satisfec- 
tion ; and perhaps not one attached any serious and 
solemn idea to the festival of the day. It is but 
twelve years since, a great many of these very peo- 
ple assembled in this very church, to ging hymns in 
honour of the goddess of Reason, with a sort of 
sacred musick, and all the mockery of devotion. 
Robespierre, who had none of those eminent ad- 
vantages of mind or body, which enabled some dis- 
tinguished personages of antiquity to enslave their 
country; who had neither a commanding figure 
nor persuasive eloquence, and was not even brave ; 
had tlmt which supplied the"^ absence of every re- 
quisite in the accomplisbment of his purposes. He 
had cunning to affect disinterestedness ; he could 
talk of virtue, and avail himself of the violence and 
crimes of othcfrs, and yet take the merit, at a proper 
time, of repressing and punishing^ them. He would 
not ventiire to enter the city as Pisistratus did 
Athens, with a fictitious deity at his side, but ha 
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permilted Hebert and Cbaumette to introduce the 
goddess of Reason to the conyention, and to install 
her upon the principal ahar of Notre Dame. The 
former archbishop of Paris had already divested 
himself of his episcopal ornaments before the con* 
vention, asserting, that all religion was founded 
on imposture, and requesting forgiveness for having 
BO long contributed to abuse the credulity of the 
people* Wh«n Chauioette, who had been formerly 
a schoolmaster, and Hebert, who bad been a priest, 
approached at the head of a procession composed 
principally of the dregs of the capital, and pre^eiH* 
ed to the representatives of the French^ nation the 
object, which, as they said, wa3 alone worthy of 
adoration ; let men no longer, cried Hebert, tremble 
at the imaginary thunders of a deity, whom their 
terrors have created; Let Reason be the only di^ 
vinity in Prance ; and behold, the goddess in per- 
Bon offers herself to our adoration! So saying, be 
removed a veil from the face of a beautiful woman, 
properly habited for the occasion. The multitude 
now shouted, the convention applauded, and the 
new religion was established* The next step was 
to celebrate the rites of the goddess ; and that her 
triumph might be more complete, the scene chosen 
for the purpose wa^ the cathedral of Notre Dame. 
The feast given to the people of Paris on that day^ 
was the greatest outrage upon decency, that perha^^ 
ever took place ; it exhibited the reunion of every 
vice, and was equal to all that the Roman poets 
have related or invented of the unhallowed rites of 
Taker Osiris. The same scaiidalous 3cenes>wHh 
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inferiour bi^iib of celebration imleed, but .with all 
possible profanation, took place at tbe same lime 
iif all fbe principal cities of tbe republick. Some 
young female, dtstingui^ed for her personal attrac* 
tions, and frequently tbe weeping; daughter of pa- 
rents Tvbo bad fallen Tietims to tbe i^e volution, saw 
herself surrounded by the vilest qf her sex, and 
was compelled to perform the principal part upon 
these occasions;^ while a troop of peasants bore 
along with every mark of derision, and as sacrifices 
to be laid upon tbe altar of Reason, all that bad 
ever been considered as sacred to the purposes of 
religion by tbe piety of their ancestors. It was at 
this same period of the revolution, ^nd while thi^ 
tupposed efibrts of France in the cause of ISbertyj 
eoi^manded tbe sympathy and good wisties of sd 
many in America, that these vile scenes were exbi» 
bited, and that those devastations were committed^ 
of which tbe Museum at tbe Petits Augustins has 
received the remains. 

By fietr ibe greater pari of Hhe sepulcfatal and 
olher monum^itB were mutilated or destroyed, and 

* it is probable that the inyeatoi's and promoters of these impioat 
lind absurd processions in honour of the goddess of Reason w.ere de- 
dtiDttsof imitating the ladicrois iceremenies of tbe 14tb eentnry into 
which tbe Satiirnalla of tkte tonfuis hsii degenerated. On eoe occasion 
^ Pontiff or Bishop of Fools, attended by his great officers, and attired 
in the most ridiculous manner, headed a procession to the Cathedral, 
#liere the featft of Foolft;iras eelebreted by perferming the semblaneQ 
of church worship amidst gaming, and tumbling, and the grimaces and 
oontortions of bufflmBs, who personated the inferlovr attendants at the 
celebration of tbe rites of Religion. Tbe feast of the ass, which with- 
ottt being len profane, wai pevbapa still moftt alwarl, if poMlble, seem* 
also to bave afforded some bifftek 
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the ji^reai. body of the people, as if iofected by the 
madness of the government, which bad ordered the 
royal yaults at St Denis to be opened, and all their 
ancient kin^s ^hd princes, all the Yalois, and the 
Bourbons,"^ to be thrown promiscuously into one 
common pit, proceeded to violate all the burial 
places of the republick, where the remains of per^ 
sons of rank and fortune bad been deposited. The 
lady who represented the goddess of Reason, was a 
Mademoiselle Oliva of the opera, the same who 
had been employed some time before, on account of 
her resemblance to the queen, to personate that un^ 
fortunate princess in the affair of the diamond neck* 
lace. I am willing to believe, that she was in both 
oases the reluctant instrument of some unprincipled 
men, and that she had performed her part upon the 
stage of the opera, with infinitely more satisfaction 
than in either of the two last instances. Like the 
princess, whose name had been so scandalously 
abused, she was made to finish her days at the 
guillotine. Such also was the fate of Hebert and 
of Chaumette^ and of the apostate archbishop. It 
must have been a striking lesson, to compare the 
guilty terrors that overwhelmed this wretch, with 
the smile of serenity with which Madame Roland 
and the princess of Monaco went to execution. 

Adjoining the cathedral is the archiepiscopal 
palace, where the Cardinal de Retz once fortified 

* See a rerj interesting accoaot in CimteaiibriBiid'f genie do Cbris- 
Uaniiime of the^sitaation in wbich tlioge bodies were fonod. Henrj 
IV. had remained entire, so as to be immediatelj recognised by tfao8» 
who were eonveriant wiUi pietores and sUtnes of him. 
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himself against the court, during the regency of 
Anne of Austria, and whence he marched akB09t in 
battle array to the palace of justice, where the 
Prince of Gond^ might, as it was supposed, had he 
been unable to defend himself, have made some at- 
tempt upon his person. You will see a well drawn 
character of this famous Cardinal by Monsieur de 
la Rochefoucault, in one of Madame de Sevigne's 
letters; but I kriow of no book within your reach 
that can give you a proper idea of the war of the 
Fronde, vibich he was chiefly the occasion o( 
Such a mixture of pleasantry and atrociousness, of 
songs and assassinations, of epigrams and battles, the 
world never before saw ; and far better would it 
haye been for mankind, if a similar spirit had pre- 
vailed during the late revolution. The mempirs 
of the Cardinal de Retz are less read than they de* 
serve to be ; they paint the inclinations and princi- 
ples of a very extraordinary man, who, without 
acrimony, hatred, or low-minded jealousy ,^ could 
lavish bis fortune, risk his person, or devote his 
time^ in order to excise a civil war. It was to him 
a frolick, and an amusement that he was fond of. 
The conspirators were the only characters he ad- 
mired in history. He had distinguished himself 
when a student at the University, by a, translation 
from some Italian author, of the conspiracy of 
Fiesque, which Robertson has rendered so interest- 
ing in his history of Charles V. and was yet a young 
man, When we find him engaged, by his own ac- 
count, in a plot to assassinate the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, whose personal safety, and upon so 
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solemn an occasion, be ought particularly to hare 
respected ; for the assassination was to have taken 
place in a church at the termination of divine ser- 
vice, and he was himself then a candidate for 
holy orders. It ought to be remembered, however, 
and in some degree to his justification, that he apt- 
pears to have been rejoiced at the failure of a plot, 
which he had been ashamed to withdraw from>and 
that he had done all that was possible to resist the 
determination of his friends, who had from his in- 
fancy intended that he should be a priest* The 
c^rts he made use of lor that purpose are not all 
credible to his morality, but he appears upon two 
occasions to have been sans p^ur et sans reproche 
as much as ever the Chevalier Bayard was, and, 
what is singular in those dissolute and depraved 
times, to have qwed the commencement of his 
fiaivour at court to the impression which his conduct 
made upon the mind of the. King. Devoting him- 
self at length to the more splendid part of his pro- 
fession, he became a distinguished preacher, bu| 
«till remained a libertine in private, amusii^ himr 
«elf, as it should seem, at times, by animating the 
people of Paris to insurrection, and haranguing them 
as the occasion ofiered, from the steps of Notre 
Dame, or the top of a carriage. To be admired, 
or rather to be wondered at, was the ruling passion 
of his soul, and it was this, says Rocfaefoucault, 
which induced him to retire from the world, whea 
he might still for many years have enjoyed the 
pleasures of society, and which made him resolvf 
to pay his debts with a scrupulous attention to good 
faith ; of which^ in a man of his rank, there had been 
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yet no instance. I cannot here deny myself the 
satisfaction of^doing homage to the virtues of 
a good man, of whose death I have been in- 
formed since I began this letter, and vrhose epitaph 
DQUgbt with the utmost propriety be taken from a 
Latin sentence^ i^blch the Caidinal applied to his 
own case, on a particular occasion, before the Par- 
liament ;of Paris, as a quotation from Cicero, bui of 
which he was himself the composer. He had been 
accused by the keeper of the seals, and not without 
reason, of throwing every thing into confusion, for 
the promotion of his own interested views* To 
have entered into the particulars of a publick justi* 
fication might have embarrassed him ; he did better. 
I will not condescend^ said, he, to answer ^such ca- 
lumnies ; but 1 will say, for I may say truly, with 
the Roman Orator (and here he applied the words 
in Latin) that in the worst of times I would not de- 
sert the state, in ita prosperity I asked nothing for 
my^lf, and in its most adverse moments I never 
lost my hopes. These wor^s, which have infinitely 
more grace in the original tb^n in the translation I 
have been able to give of theniy might, with the 
strictest regard to truth, be engraven upon the 
tomb-stone of Gener^ Gadsden, of South Carolina ; 
of whom it may also be said, that having beep one 
of the first to raise the standard of revolt against 
the oppression of the parent goveriiment, he was 
the first to advise, an act of oblivion in favour of 
those who had, differed from him, in opinion, ancV 

* In difficiiiimis reipublicae temporibus nrbem nuDquam deserui, in 
prosperis nihil de publico delibavi, in dexperatis nihil timni. 

VOL* U. 13 
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would never give his consent to any act oC con- 
fiscation. 

The palace of Justice, which is towards the other 
extremity of the island, was formerly the residence 
of the Kings of France, and it was here that Charles 
y I. suffered those indignities, which were repeat* 
ed at the expend of Louis Xyi. in '92, And 
it is singular with how little deviation, in those 
wretched times too, as in these last. The po- 
pulace of Paris appears to have been excited with 
peculiar ferocity, — ^not satiated with blood, and 
deeming, says Hume, the course of justice too di- 
latory, they broke open the prisons, and put to 
death all who were confined there. The building 
has been at different times enlarged and embellished, 
and now presents a noble facade on an ascent of 
several steps; in front is a court, which is enclosed 
by- an iron railing, very handsomely finished and 
decorated, and said to be 13*0 feet in length. It 
was here that the parliament of Paris held their 
sittings, a body resembling the parliament of Eng- 
land only in naide, being simply, notwithstanding 
their pretensions to be something more, a court of 
justice, divided into different chambers. You will 
see, if I remember right, a short but accurate ac- 
count of their history and constitution, in the letters 
of Lord Chesterfield. Without having any share 
by right in the legislative authority, the parliament 
acted as a court of record for the King's edicts ; re- 
"fustng to be governed by those they had not re- 
corded, and frequently refusing to give them thai 
sanction. In that case the King held what was 
called a bed of justice ; he attended the parliament 
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in person; and ordered the proper officer to register 
his edict. There were ten of these parliaments 
throughout the kingdom, and they are accused, 
those of the distant provinces in particular, of hav- 
ing in many instances exercised a very unjusti- 
fiable authority, and of having indulged, I speak of 
the individual members, in a degree of aristocratick 
superiority which gave great oflence.* How far 
that may have been the case I know not, but they 
certainly provoked their fete by refusing their con- 
currence to the general land tax, which was pro- 
posed by Monsieur de Calonne, by objecting 
to the liberal and patriotick plans of Turgot, and 
hy urging the King to assemble the states general, 
which led to the horrours of the revolution, and ta 
those convulsions which have disfigured the face of 
Europe. Ei^cept in cases where the court exerted 
its influence, an4 even then in general also, justice 
was well administered by the parliaments, though 
the members parchas^d their places, and transmit- 
ted them like any other property to their heirs. It 
seems contrary to all ideas of propriety, that a man 
should purchase alright to judge, and that such an 
office should be hereditary ; but purchase gave a 
degree of independence, not unfavourable to the 
administration of justice in an absolute monarchy; 
and those who could foresee their future situation 

* II ne falloit pas une grande sagacity poar recoDDoitre dam le Parlemcnt on ei-> 
prit permanent d^ambition et d'envabissement,, un derin perpetael de lortir dei 
fonetiooi judifiiairef pour les qaeHep il avoitiU institud, et meme de t* immiMer dans 
let details de PadnuDistratioQ : il s'opposoit aux demandes da Miniitre moios par in- 
tqret poar le bieo publiqae, que pour tirer an plus grand piirti de ion conientenient, 
M poor rcnvener ceuz qui auroient era pouvoir s* en paiser. 

Souvenin et Portraits dn Due de Levii. 
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in life with certainty, were not unlikely to qualify 
themselves for filling it with honour. 

There were districts, not within the jurisdiction 
of any parliament, which had a representative 
government oif their own ; it lyas sO) for instance, 
in Languedoc. Fenelpn had recommended such 
I all over France to his pupil the Duke of Burgundy, 
and it was one of Mr. Necker*s best ideas of reform 
to have adopted the idea. Had such been the 
mode of administration at an earlier period, and the 
French been in the habit of giving the forms of a 
• deliberative* assembly to every meeting, however 
trivial the object, or how important, whether to 
dine together or to build a church, as the English 
and Americans are, the great body of the represen- 
tatives when assembled^ would not have remained 
80 entirely at the mercy of a few eloquent and de- 
signing men, who from habits of publick speaking, 
and from sonie knowledge of business, soon render- 
0td themselves masters of the general opinion. The 
greater part of the members of the various parlia- 
ments of the kingdom fell victims to the revolution, 
and, among them Monsieur de Lamoignon, better 
known by his family name of Malesherbes. He 
bad filled with distinguished reputation the highest 

* MoDtiear de CleroftoDt Toooerce devoit plutot & 1* art qu*& la nature le talent ^ 
d* la parole : il avoit acquis cette aisance dans les assemblees de Francs Macons, 
qu* il frequentoit tres assidument, et sans doute dans ce dessein.* £o parlant devant 
on grand noinbre de persoones on se giierit necessairment de cette inexplicable timi- 
ditl qui noos prire tout t coup de la menioire et des autres facultes de P Esprit. 

Souvenirs etPortaits dn Due de Levis. 

It was observed with pt9X wit hy Mr. Burke^ one of the judges of S. Carolina, 
that the French night be said to have taken liberty the natural way, as people 
cateh the Small Pto, and tp have luflintd accordingly. 
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judicial office, proviitg himself upon all occasions 
the strenuous opposer of partial taxes, and of every 
infringement on the rights of the subject. Hav- 
ing insisted upon retiring from the administration 
of affairs, at the dismissal of his friend and fellow- 
labourer Ttirgot, be had lived long in retirement, 
and more particularly so, since the commence-^ 
ment of the revolution, until he was informed 
that it was intended to bring the King to trial; 
but though upwards of eighty years of age, be 
would not, as he expresses himself in his letter 
to the president of the convention, he would not 
desert the King in the hour of distress, for he had 
^ared in his prosperity. Posterity will to the end 
of time honour the memory of Malesberbes,* and 
will see with horror how useless his generous ofier 
was to the King, and how fatal to himself. The 
chamber of vacations, which was in the nature of a 
committee of the parliament during its recess, hav- 
ing soine time before signed a protest against the 
measures of the national assembly, an act of am* 
nesty had been passed for this and every ofieoce 
of the sort, but the paper containing the protest 
was known to be at the house of Monsieur de Ma- 
lesherbes in the country, where he had returned 

* Quels furent \es motifa, dei&aiiderat'on, dft cette couregeav detemuoatioD? une 
piefise fidelity envers un Souverain dechii tans etre degrade, une noble pitK pour le 
malheur. J*ai vo plorienrM (ok cet ilhiitfe VicUard, aod jc me rappclle sa %ort 
ouverte et oalme, et sod air un pea distrait Ses priucipe* etoient severes, et sa 
lociete doaoe. Magistrat iategre, Pere tendre. Ami sild, il jooiMoit de PettioM gene- 
rale, et de la bienreillaDce nniTenelle. Tout dam la rie pobliqoe et privde avoit 
M bon et honorable, mais Peclat eitraordinaire que jeta la fin de la cMrriere a 
plae) tout le reste de la vie dana Pombre, et U imaginatioa oe ■* y arrete pas. 

SMnrenirfl et Portraita do doc de Levii. 
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after the death of the King, and lived remote from 
the world, with hh children and grandchildren. It 
was pretended also, that an emigrant had been con- 
cealed hy some of the family ; and it was upon 
these pretexts that the venerable magistrate was 
dragged to execution^ after the mockery of a trial, 
together with his sister, his daughter and her hus* 
band, and the hu3band of his grand-daughter. One 
might have supposed that the ^ight of Malesh^rbes, 
so long the love and venigration o{ all ranka and or- 
ders, exposed upon the scaffold in the midst of his 
family, would have excited in the breast of every 
spectator, an emotion, that no guards or bayonets 
could have resisted. But the people of France, of 
late so ferocious and ungovernable, seemed now in 
a state of torpid Insensibility. They quietly sub-^ 
mitted to see upwards of 90n persons a day convey- 
ed to the guillotine^ and would have submitted to 
$ee the daily number of victims increased to 150, 
which it was intended should be the case, if Robes- 
pierre had not been cut pff. Fortunately for 
France, the monster who might with impunity have 
continued to destroy all that was venerable and 
respectable, all that was distinguished, or tioble, or 
rich in the republick, began to throw out hints 
against certain committees, and manifest dissatis- 
faction with Tallien and others, so long the instru- 
ments of hi« cruelty. He was even supposed to 
have placed them upon his list, which was known 
to be the list of death. A party was no^ formed, 
strong enough for his destruction ; and the very as- 
sembly which, a few weeks before, had ordered a 
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day of thanksgiying throughout the republick to 
the Supreme Being, so lately acknowledged, for the 
safety of Robespierre, were at present as unani* 
nious in declaring him a publick enemy. Domitian 
was hiknself cut off, says Juvenal, as soon as he be- 
came dangerous to the outcasts of society. 

I hav^e often rejoiced that my excursion to France 
had not been made at an earlier period, at any pe- 
riod indeed between the death of thq king and the 
power of the directory. There -kte circumstances 
now, that I could wish otherv^ise ^ but tbe laws ap* 
pear to be fairly administered between man and 
man ; a ferocious officer of the police but rarely 
breaks in upon the rest of a private family; hu- 
manity is not insulted by the daily exhibition of 
numbers carrieii^ to execution ; there is some sem- 
blance of religion^ and an individual, wh6 resolute- 
ly avoids all interference with politics, except what 
the Moniteur piits him in possession of, pursues his 
object, be it pleasure, or business, or science, with 
as little fear of being molested as under the old 
government. The £mperour too, for justice is 
due to all men, gains not a little upon being com- 
pared to the tyrants of '93 and '94, or to the pro- 
fligate directory which preceded him. Had I ar- 
rived in France at any tioae during the period 
above-mentioned, I should have found the provin- 
cial towns groaning under the tyranny of a pro- 
consul, who ;was sometimes an apostate priest, some- 
times a dissolute runaway attorney's clerk, glory- 
ing in one continued insult to every idea of decency 
and morality ; I should have seen the produce of 
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tfae farmer under requisition, and met waggon loadi 
of prisoners, of all ages and sexes, going under an 
escort to Paris, wbicb, like tbe lion's den in the 
fable, admitted of no return ; I should have seen 
the crosses overturned, the churcJhes. converted in- 
to stables, and whole di^stricts labouring to ap« 
pearance under the peculiar malediction of Provi- 
dence. Nor would the general appearance of Paris 
have been such as to afford one any consolation 
The parts of the city formerly occupied by the 
favourites of fortune and the court, were deserted, 
and the words nationid property in large characters 
over tbe door of many a hotel, explained the fa^e 
of the former proprietor, and tbe situation of hh 
&mily. Tbe law of the maximum, which fixed the 
price in assignats of every article in ^ common use, 
rendered tbe approach of a custooier frightful to a 
shopkeeper, who did not dare to decline selling ; 
while tbe peasantry of the neighbourhood, who 
had been in tbe practice of supplying the nmrkets, 
who continued to do so from £6ar alone, approached 
the halles with regret viisible upon their countenan- 
ces. Hardly a carriage was beard in the day, and 
if heard in the nigbt, it was generally known to be 
employed in transferring prisoners to tbe Goncier- 
gerie. Tbe noise and tumult of former ticaes had 
been troublesome, but the tranquillity of tb^ pre- 
sent times was frightful ; it was the silence of deatb. 
Tbe few individuals who walked tbe streets, avoid- 
ed all intercourse with each other, as in the time of 
some infectious disorder, and hurried along in a 
certain squalidness of dress, in imitation of their < 
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rulers. This, which served the purposes of disguise 
to many, was supposed by others to be connected 
with the principles of liberty, and has been adopted 
in time by the unthinking part of the community 
in some distant countries, where liberty ought to 
have been better known ; while all affected a cer- 
tain coarseness of speech and rudeness of behaviour 
which were alike hostile to the feelings of decency 
and the cause of humanity. In the midst of all this 
ferocity and these hoirors, the means of dis- 
sipation were abundant. Between twenty and 
thirty theatres were opened every night, and, as 
the government defrayed the greater part of the 
expense, the prices of admission were so low, that 
many found it answer the purposes of economy to 
pass the evening at a playhouse. The pieces ex* 
hibited were such as became the character and con- 
duct of those, under whom all trembled. No actor 
would have ventured to perform the part of a king, 
who was not an odious tyrant, or have pronounced 
a hemistich, which might seem to reflect upon the 
administration. A priest in his sacerdotal dress, 
contriving the plan of a general massacre, or the 
death of Marat, were subjects for tragedy ; and a 
young man getting disguised into a convent of nuns, 
was the ground-work of a favourite comedy. I 
have conversed with many who were in Paris at 
this period, and who felt for the degradation of a 
great nation; but there were others, who having 
procured assignats for specie, enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity afforded them of being luxurious at so small 
an expense, and who felt hap^y in the possession of 

VOL. II* 14 
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a magnificent hotel, the owner of which might have 
been pining in a dungeon, or wandering with his 
children in quest of bread. To such men, France 
was even then a delightful country ; they rioted in 
all which had ever excited tbeii^ sensuality, and re- 
turned satiated at last, and as if loaded with tl^e 
spoils of a conquered country, to astonish their 
simple neighbours with a display of handsome 
plate and gorgeous furniture. To know the vir- 
tues and anodable manners of the French nation at 
the time I speak of, a traveller must have visited 
the prisons, many of which containing persons from 
every station in life, bore the appearance of a well- 
regulated commonwealth. The rich divided their 
means of existence with the poor, children came 
voluntarily to share the danger of their parents ; 
wives and sisters softened theicaptivity, and partook 
of the hard fortune of their husbands and brothers ; 
and the old and faithful servants of a family were 
seen to continue their attendance to the last, and 
follow their benefactors to the scafibld. In. this re- 
union of unfortunate persons were then alone to be 
found those ancient magistrates, the luminaries of 
the nation in its better days, who had so bravely 
stood between the crown and the people; the 
greatly rich, who like Lavoisier, devoted thousands 
to the improvement of useful sciences, or like La- 
hordes, made the rays of bounty shine upop all 
about them, and there alone were still to be admired 
those graces of polished conversation, those amiable 
manners, which can so well express the virtues of 
social life.* 

* See letter LXX, and the quotation from Mad. de Stael, 
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^ The active courage of the nation seemed con- 
fined to the frontiers. At home the only proof of 
resolution was to suffer without complaint, and sub- 
mit to death with equanimity. We are all eighty 
years of age, was the common expression. I have 
seen, says Riouffe, forty-five members of the par- 
liament of Paris, and thirty-three of that of Thou- 
louse, march to death with the same air and de- 
meanour which distinguished them in former times, 
when walking in procession on the day of some 
publick ceremony. 

I had very little idea, when I began this letter, 
of deviating so widely from what, I intended, should 
be the principal subject of it ; bflt the mention of 
the parliament of Paris has led me insensibly from 
my purpose. Let me, however, mention one case 
more, which marks the worst times of the revolu- 
tion, and may console you for all the useless hor- 
rors I have related with an instance of parental 
love, which cannot be too often applauded. A 
father and a son, of the name of LoiseroUe, were 
confined at St. Lazare, where the committee of 
publick safety chose to lay the scene of one of 
those imaginary conspiracies, which enabled them 
at any time to. get rid of a number of prisoners at 
once. The son, who had been placed upon the list 
of conspirators, happened not to be in the common 
room ; he had retired to rest in an adjoining 
chamber, when the nightly demand was made for 
the accustomed waggon load of victims to be trans- 
ferred to the Conciergerie, which was known to be 
the threshold of death. LoiseroUe was now order- 
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ed to adyance. Here, said the noblenoiinded father; 
and requesting in a whisper, tbat no one would dis- 
turb his son, or inform the officers of the police of 
jlheir mistake, he took bis place with others in a 
square formed by the guards, appeared at the bar 
of the tribunal the next morning, answered to his 
naibe, which was the only question asked, and 
bravely died in bis son's place. I hope in God 
some poet or historian, worthy to record such mag*- 
nanimous actions, will rise up hereafter. It pleased 
Heaven that this should be the last instance of 
cruelty perpetrated, by the jacobin government; 
their fall took place a few days afterwards ; and 
Robespierre, after undergoing a degree of agoniz^- 
ing pain, which seems ta have in soixie measure 
vindicated the justice of Providence, died at the 
guillotine.'^ 
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If ever I should have the pleasure of reading 
these letters over with you, we will spread a map 
of Paris upon the table, and go on frbm street to 
street together, and let me exhort you in the mean- 

* Such was the fatal tendency of eTery measure at this period, tbat 
even this meritorious act of justice was accompanied hy ap act of 
cruelty. Robespierre bad always lodged at the house of a Joiner, to 
whose daughter he was partial, and this young woman, together with 
iier parents, was dr«|ged to executipn ^t the siune t|m«. 
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time, to do so as far as your patience will let you, 
and to trace the course, and find out the places I 
describe, if you wish me to believe that I have af- 
forded you any amusement. A line drawn from 
the Rue St. Jaques, at right angles through the 
Sorbonne, would soon strike the Rue de la Harpe, 
where some remains of the Roman domination in 
Paris, may still be traced. They consist' of what 
was probably a large hall and made part of a build- 
ing, which has long since disappeared, but is sup- 
posed to have been the place of residence of Julian, 
who ^as extremely attached to Paris for qualities 
very different from those which characterize its 
present inhabitants* It was afterwards a sort of 
state prison, and it was there that Lewis Le Debon- 
naire confined his^ sisters. Their irregular conduct 
may have been deserving of censure, but the seve- 
rity of the pious Emperouf was ill advised, and of 
no avail ; it in no degree amended the manners of 
these frail ladies, while it exposed him to the en- 
mity of their numerous admirers^ There are still 
a great many things worth describing on the south 
side of the river, but I shall either refer you to 
books or speak of them hereafter, and will now re- 
turn to the ancient Convent of the Carmelites, at the 
upper end of the Rue St. Jaques, in order to give 
you sbme account of the establishment for the in« 
struction of the deaf and dumb, whom you must 
hereafter permit me to call the Sourd-muets. 1 do 
not like a mixture of the two languages, but the 
French appellation in this instance is certainly the 
mo9t convenient I perceived by the Encyclopedia, 
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that great and successful efTorts were made, even 
before the commencement of the last cetitury, to 
instruct such unfortunate persons as were born 
deaf and dumb; but if we are to suppose, and I 
think we may, that the Abbe de TEpee was inform- 
ed of all that was done before his time, and of the 
method pursued, the progress made was very small 
indeed in comparison of what has been since effect- 
ed. The utmost that the scholars of tbe Abbe de 
FEpiee, attained to, was the knowledge of some 
sign by which they could express any word ; and 
of the art of writing down the word required when 
the sign was made by a person skilled in their mute 
language ; some short and trivial questions too they 
could answer in writing, because the same, ques- 
tions had been repeatedly made ; but they were 
&r from being able to compose, or to express their 
ideas on the most common subjects. They were 
somewhat in the situation of a schoolboy, whose 
knowledge of Latin is confined to the Vocabulary, 
or of a Chinese ^youth, who may have consumed 
several years of his life in learning to write down 
a great "variety of characters, which are the words 
of their languaige, for each of which he can give a 
name without being able to affix the most distant 
idea to any one of them. " Do not flatter yourself, 
my friend, says the Abbe de I'Epee in a letter to 
the Abbe Sicard, do not flatter yourself, that your 
scholars will ever be able to express themselves 
properly in writing. If they can learn to translate 
our Written language into their language of signs, 
they will have attained what we do, with respect to 
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foreign languages, when we learn lo translate tbem 
into our own without being in any degree capable 
of expressing; ourselves or composing in the original. 
It is enough if you can dictate a sentence to tbem 
by signs, and let them have signs, if you please^ 
that may represent phrases, but nothing more will 
you ever attain to/* — It would appear from this 
that the satisfaction of the numerous spectators, 
who at different times attended the Abbe de 
TEpee-s exhibitions, was in great meiisure founded 
upon deflusion, the good man nan himself deluded 
by his benevolent enthusiasm ; be had done won- 
ders in bringing up bis scholars^ to all that he sup« 
posed possible, but they Were as far from under- 
standing what they wrote, as the automaton who 
plays at chess is from knowing the nature of the 
game.* The consequence of this delusion was a 

* There have been instances of persons who have been deaf from 
their birth and consequently dumb, and after they have arrived to 
adult or middle age, have l>een able to hear iind speak. And though 
before this^ they attended publick worship with others* and appeared 
very devout, aiid often madethoiie signs which those, with whom they 
conversed in this way, thought were expressions of their belief, of the 
being of God and of their piety, yet when they came to hear and speak, 
they .declared, that they niever had a thought that their wa^ a God, un- 
til they could hear, and were by that means informed ; and there never 
has been an instance known of any such person declaring, that he had 
any belief or thought of the existence of a God, before he could hear 
and speak. Dr. Willot, in his sermonoa the light of nature* relates a 
story of amlin in France who was deaf and dumb, yet was very know- 
ing, active, and faithful in the common afiairs of life.. And, upon 
solemn trial before the Bishop, by the help of those who could converse 
with him, was judged to be a yevj knowing and devout Christian, and 
admitted to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, which he attended for 
many years with all the signs of high devotion, such as elevation of 
haddsi eyes, &c.< At length a chirurgical o(ieratiQa was performed up- 
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severe disappointment to such parents as had sent 
their children to the Abbe de FEpee, and had 
learned wonders of the publick exhibitions. A 
simple yes or no was all they could obtain on 
paper in answer to any question, and though the 
memory and handwriting had been formed and cul- 
tivated, it was found that their reasoning faculties 
were still extremely confined, and their powers of 
expression very limited. t, said the Abbe de 
FEpee, have provided glass, addressing himself to 
the Abbe Sicard, and you may have the glory qf 
converting it into spectacles and telescopes. This, 
if we may adopt the metaphor, is preciaely what the 
Abbe Sicard has done ; he has gone from the point 
at which his predecessor stopped, and has invent^ 
ed and explained a method of rendering the 
faculties of the sourd-muets, which had been 
awakened only, equal to the acquisition of every 
kind of knowledge* A more arduous, a more 
benevolent, a more successful attempt was never 
made for the good of an unfortunate portion of 
mankind,, and in order that bis method might be- 
come more generally useful, he has taken pains to 
explain it. Any person may become acquainted 
with it by looking over the Abbe's graipmar, and 
he may convince himself of the success it has been 
attended with, by going to the house of the institu- 

on his ears, on which he became capable of heariog*, and a little while 
after, could both speak and read. He then declared, that while he was 
deaf he had no idea of a God, or maket* of the world, or of a futare 
state, and that all he had then done, in matter of religion, was purely 
In imitation of others. 
This note was given me by theRer. Mr. Patten of Newport. 
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tioii; either on publick days or in prirate. A great 
variety of si^s forin the prifoitire medium of in- 
^ructioQ, and wben one considers, tliat being drawn 
from nature, they would, with a little practice, be 
equally intelligible to people of all nations; tbey 
mtgbt be made perbaps to realise the dream of a 
tmiyersai language, which has amused the imagina* 
tioD of some ingenious pbilosoj^rs. Nor would 
3ucb a language want force, for in addition to what 
19 called talking; on the fingers, there is an infinite 
▼ariety ofgesis, and tfaete is the expression of the 
countenance. I am juBt as well satisfied, 1 confess, 
and it is right I should be, at. my time of life, to 
continue the use of words in my intercourse with 
mankind, but I am convinced that there is upon 
some occasions a silence which speaks^ and an elo- 
qtient^ of looks superior r to every other. ** Drink 
to me only with their eyes," is a very pretty ex- 
pression of Ben Joason's, and Milton paints grace, 
innocence, and love, not in the words, but in the 
steps and gestures of our first mother. Nothing 
which can be said of the Abbe Sicard's ingenuity 
and zeal, will appear exaggerated, to those who will 
for a moment consider the diiSiculties he bad to 
encounter, and the end be had in view, and the suo 
cess whicfa has crowned his efibrts. It was singu- 
larly fortunate that so useful a Me i^uld have 
been preserved at a period which was so fatal to 
many pious and worthy individuals. He had been 
imprisoned with other prieists in the year 1793 ; bis 
pupils immediately applied to the humanity of the 
legislative assembly, in favour of Aim to wliom they 
voi4. It. 15 
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owed their moral existence. A fruitless recom* 
mendation, however, to the executive council, was 
the only result of this alSecting application, and the 
Abbe Sicard would have shared die fate of bb 
brethren on the 2d of September, had it not been 
for the courage and sensibility of a man whose 
name deserves to be known in every part of the 
world. A watch-maker, of the name of Monnot, 
forcing his way through the crowd af murderers, 
embraced the intended victim of their savage fury, 
and implored the mercy of all present for the Abbe 
Sicard, for the &tfaer of the deaf and dumb, for the 
friend of those whom Providence had deserted. 
There is an eloquence which has nothing to do 
with art, and which nothing can resist ; the wretches 
who afiected to officiate as judges npon this horrible 
occasion, seemed to relent, and the mob without, 
who were almost as ready to spare as to murder, 
expressed their approbation with loud applauses, 
and with every mark of respect, made room for 
the prisoner and his preserver. Those who would 
appreciate the Abbe's services, should consider 
how different the Sourd-muetis from other children. 
The cares and caresses of a mother are, in great 
measure, lost upon him, nor can. he take any part 
in those early sports of childhood, which exercise the 
body and form the mind^ With a degree of instinct 
inferiourto that of many brutes, without the means 
of communiication with his fellow creatures, without 
a form under which he can class his ideas, or signs 
of recollection by which he may recall them, the 
impressions made upon his mind must be fugitive 
and transitory. He is a single, a solitary being, who 
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may 4)6 deterred from an impropcir act by violence 
and piinishmeDt, but who cannot possibly otherwise 
form the slightest conception of what is right. He 
beholds the objects which surround him, but Vfiitb- 
out any comprehension of their nature and qualities, 
further than as they affect the sensations of the 
moment ; he is selfish, impetuous, and greedy of 
enjoyment, and caq be under no restraint from sen- 
timents of morality, for to him morality exists not. 
Such is the deplorable situation from which the 
human mind is to be liberated, before, man can be 
taught to fill even the most inferiour offices of so^ 
ciety, and we may easily conceive bpW the diffir 
culty increases, when he. is to be made to under- 
stand the various connexions which unite men tp 
one another, and the sacredness of property, and 
the rights which God and nature have given him, 
and the duties which he is called upon to fulfil. 
We have no ides^ perhaps from our having been al- 
ways in the use of our eyes and ears, how much of 
our education is acquired without any particular 
tuition; how much our minds and manners are 
formed from our intercourse with the world by 
means of the involuntary use of these organs, and 
from the earliest period of our lives ; the progress 
is so gradual as to be insensible to ourselves, and if 
at the age of fourteen, a young person in the full, 
though as yet unexercised, possession of his facul- 
ties, was to set about learning all which was neces- 
sary in order to place himself on a footing of 
equality with others of his age, the labour would 
seem immense. ^ But how great must the labour be. 
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&nd how Me we to qualify those exertions, wluch 
can convert the deaf and dumb human anknal of 
fourteen into an enlightened, well informed maU) a 
man of letters, perfectly well acquainted with bis 
moral duties, and filling a iiaeful station in society I 
Surely if Eiviou, drawing money from every pass- 
inig Parisian by the charms of bis voice, could.be 
compared to Amphion, you will see t)6.exaggek-a« 
tion in my likening the Abbe Sicard to Prometheus, 
who stole the sacred fire from heaven, and animated 
a statue* The book of the Abbe's, which I have 
alluded to, and from which I have been able to re- 
ceive some knowledge of his system and mode of 
proceeding, would be useful'in any plan of educa- 
tion whatsoever. To give you a correct idea of it , 
would probably exceed my power of analysing, nor 
would the extract be much shorter than the book 
itself, but the outlines may be rapidly traced and 
easily comprehended. Several objects, which we 
are all accustomed to the use o^ are placed upon a 
table, at!id these the S^urd-nrnd is made to compare 
to a d|^ wing taken of each ; he is soon able to point 
out the resedi^lance and learns either to fetch the 
object on seeing the representatioii, or to attempt 
a resemblance of it in drawing, on seeing the object 
He also connects with each certain sign or gest ; 
these this teacher adopts, and as the number of ob« 
jects is increased, his means of expression are also 
rapidly enlarged ; he is now in possession of a sort 
of language, and he finds himself no longer a solitary 
being among men » the next step is to write the 
nftme over or &)ong the representati<)ns of as object. 
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and then, efikcing this last, to leave only the name. 
He DOW discoTers that this new mode of drawing, 
in which there is ipdeed no external resemblance, 
is yet invaiiiably made use of to convey the idea of 
certain articles, that a passing stranger would give 
bim the article on being shown the word (as he 
soon learns that this new mode of drawing is called) 
or write the word on being shown the article, and 
after some difficulty he adopts it as being more cor* 
rect and expeditious, an<l more generally under- 
stood ; care is taken to show him, that the consti* 
tuent parts of every word, are from a collection 
of twenty-four forms called letters^ which mean 
nothing separately, bilt which always express the 
same thing upon their being put together in a cer- 
tain manner. Such is the commencement wliicb 
the Abbe Sicard recommends, from having em* 
ployed it with the utmost success in the case of 
M ttssieu, whom in a state of total deafness, be took 
from minding sheep, at ihei age of fourteen, and 
who now at the age of thirty-five is well acquainted 
with the belles lettre&pof bis own and of the English 
language) reads theXatin and Greek authors, and is 
I, am told a skillful mathematidan. Having learned 
to read and write the nanjes tif a great variety of 
(Ejects, Massieu easily learned to class tbem, and 
as lie walked out a great deal into the fields, and 
was carried to various manufactories and workshops 
of difierents artists, his vocabulary was very ra- 
pidly increasing ; he now knew a number not only 
of simple, but of compound appellations, and these 
he could write down if required ; but he was soon 
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more derfrous of acquiring knowledge than of show- 
ing it, his mind already began to analyse, and his 
time was already become valual^le. The elements 
of grammar kept pace with his other acquirements, 
and while he learned to distinguish that which 
merely 15, from that which Uves, and the quality 
from the substanee^ he also learned the value of the 
various parts of speech, and the government of 
verbs and the use of pronouns, by means of appli- 
cations made to his sense of sight. He was next 
to take a most important step ; he was to be made 
to comprehend that he had faculties which he had 
already exercised indeed, but without attending to 
their nature, and far superiour to those of the body 
by which they are called into action ; that upon 
discontinuing the use of his eyes for a moment, he 
could still see internally, that we could, in other 
words, consider; that an idea springing up in the 
mind at the sight of an object, leads to the memory 
of other objects not then visible, and to an internal 
action, which he learned was called reflection ; and 
that ^ simple inclination becomes, by a mental oper^ 
ation, desire, and then passion. He easily com- 
prehended that the effect of light upon the visual 
nerves, as of bodies upon the touch, might have a 
mechanical operation upon the brain or seat of 
sensation, but the intellectual consequences that 
arise from this operation, the powers of calling these 
up at pleasure, and passing them in review, must, 
as he was made to understand, arise from some 
cause within us, which had, as he felt, no material 
existence. Causes and efiects he had always seen 
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connected ; this great, this wonderful effisct then, 
this imcQiaterial power must spring from some great, 
some wonderful, some immaterial cause, and that 
could be no other than God. We may conceive 
the good man's delight at . being able to convey 
such instructions to the minds of his pupils, to open 
to them this prospect of another state of existence, 
and to afford them another powerful incentive to 
the practice of virtue. The subsequent questions 
that naturally follow a belief in the existence of 
God^ are also treated of and explained; but for 
these I must refer you to the book itself. I am 
persuaded that the method pursued by the Abbe 
Sicard with the deaf and dumb, would be a good 
one to adopt towards children in the full ef]goy* 
ment of their faculties, for they never learn any 
thing so well; as when they seem to find out and to 
invent th^fri^ themselves which we are desirous they 
should be made acquakited with. I have never been 
able to procure any account of the mode of teaching 
the deaf and dumb in other parts of Europe, but I 
presume it. has kept pace with the improvements 
of the Abbe Sicard many of whose scholars would, 
from the facility with which they comprehend, 
the readiness with which they anawer in their way, 
and the correctness of their informaticm, do cre^ 
dit to their instructor, had they enjoyed tiie use 
of all their faculties. In addition to the language 
of signs and gests, they are attentive to the motion 
of the lipsj and not only learn to distinguish words 
and sentences in that maimer, but also by apply- 
ing their fingers in, tl^ dark, to the mouth of the 
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person speakihg. That wonderful machine, the 
human band, which serves as an eye to the ^lind, 
serves in this instance as an ear to the deaf and 
dumb. I have explained to you in a former let- 
ter bow the blind are taught to write sentences so 
as to be read by others who are also blind, and 
the same mo^ of communication has been prac- 
tised with flucceas between them and the deaf and 
dumb, two sorte of human creatures between whom 
Providence had placed^ what might have seemedj 
an insurmauntable barrier. Tliey have, I was told, 
aomethini; like an antipathy to each other, and 
the children of the two schools would be always 
quarrelling in their way, if permitted ^to intermix. 
Tbey feel perhaps, tbs^ neither clasp is at the 
head of the butnan scale, and are doubtful about 
precedence. We should be, I think, extremely 
embariassed to choose between the two situations. 
If it were possible that we could be called upon 
to decide, and to say whether we bad rather be 
deaf- and dumb, or blind ; these last have great 
^vantages in the facility with which they may 
acquire knowledge, but are much more dependent 
in common life^ and infinitely more drcumscribed 
in the choice x>f a profession or a trade ; their ex- 
ternal appearance too is against them; they aise 
extreqpiely awkward in their gait and gestures, 
and betray in every motion almost the want of 
the sen^ they are deprived of. - The deaf and 
dumb, on the contrary, know the value of a good 
appearance, and live so much in tiie constant ex- 
ercise of their hands and arms, as to become 
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graceful in the use of tbem, their eye too is all 
quickness and penetration^ it is the eye of a poet 
or a painter, and illumines their countenance. 
They have, besides, the inestimable advantage of 
reading for amusement. Thdr mode of convers- 
ing by signs and gestures is limited indeed, but 
less so than you would itoagine, and they have a 
method of aerial writing like tlie Chinese, who 
are accustomed, whefn the sense of a word they 
make use of is doubtful, to draw the root or cha^ 
racter of it in 4he air with the finger. The 
Sourd-mupts trace words in the same manner far 
more rapidly than we do with a pen, those to 
whom they address then^selves, being in the habit 
of reafling backwards, as the blind do with their 
firigers.' 

Permit me here for a moment to wander from 
the Sourds-muets of Paris to our Western Indians, 
Who very frequently, it seems, accompany their 
words in convei^sation with some sign as the Chi- 
nese do ; these last making use of their written 
languiige, a language entirely different from the 
one they speak, for that purpose, and the Indians 
of those signs which foro^ the mode of comtnuni- 
cation wcaong ;th^ tribes, who wander over the 
immense country, which spreads between the 
Mississippi and the Pacifick Ocean. Mr. Dunbar, 
from whose letters to Mr. Jeflerson I first learnt 
this circumstance, has given some instances of the 
sign used by the Chinese, being, jpr^cisely the 
same with that used by the Indians, and seems 
desirous of founding an hypothesis upon this fact, 

VOL. II. . 16 
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which would account, be thinks, for the peopling 
of our Continent But laying the object of bis 
hypothesis out of sight, it is easy to convince 
ourselves, that the resemblance arises from both 
nations having derived their impressions io the 
first instance from the wants and passions of man, 
and from those otgects, which must first and most 
powerfully attract his attention. The improve- 
ments of civilized society have in time operated 
a difference, the Chipese sign bearing in many 
cases but a distant allusion to its original, whilst 
that of the Indian is still the unimproved expres- 
sion of simple nature. That such is the <;ase, 
that the Indian language of signs, whether like the 
Chinese written language or not, is derived^ from 
nature, may be proved, if it require proof, by its 
striking similarity in many instances to the signs 
of the Sourds-muets. My authority for this last 
assertion is the best that can be, it is that of 
Massieu himself, who has translated Mr. Duo- 
bar's letter into French, and accompanied it with 
many interesting observations. The Indian signs 
for rain, a cloud, to carry, to bring, to come; for 
a stone, for the pronoun I, for the sun and moon, 
for the night, for the negative, for the huoaaD 
body, for a thing's being finished, and for the ad- 
verb immediately, are the same with ttiose of 
the Sourds-muets. It may be easily conceived, 
what a treasure this letter of Mr. Dunbar's was 
for Massieu, who of all men perhaps is the most 
learned in the language of sigfis. He appears to 
have been delighted with the approximiation of 
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these children of nature to himself and brethren, 
be admires the mute eloquence of many of their 
modes of expression, and is particularly struck 
with their signs descriptire of a wild animal; how 
inferiour, says he, is the expression of bete fauv^t 
or wild bmsU to that elevation of the band, which 
expresses the pointed ear of an animal catching 
every sound in the breeze, and to that hasty 
emission of the breathy so emblematick of extreme 
rapidity. 

The misfortune of the Abbe Sicard had not 
finished with his escape from the murderers of 
the 2d of September ; he had been once more ar- 
rested and then enlarged, and after two years of 
distress, was again a third time imprisoned, and on 
the point of being separated forever from bis 
pupils. The intention was, it appears, to send 
him at a proper opportunity to Cayenne, and it 
was during the long and tedious hours of con- 
finement, and of cruel suspense, that he composed 
his course of instruction^ for the deaf and dumb, of 
which I have endeavoured to give you some idea. 
A change of measures, however, took place, he 
was released, and had his property restored to 
him. He is now assisted and patronized by the 
government, and the most rigid Carmelite, (if any 
yet remain of those pious sisters) will not think 
her convent profaned by the residence of such a 
man, or by the use it is put to. Massieu whom 
I have mentioned to you, who is the wonder of 
the Abbe's school, has published an account of 
himself. It is a history of his feelings, and if we 
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may suppose (as I presume we ipay) that he never 
deceives himself and mistakes imagination for me- 
mory, it is one of the most interesting composi- 
tions that existi and adds a valuable chapter to 
the history of mankind. His idea& of right and 
wrong were taught him, be says, by hia father's 
applauses, and by a cane, whifch stood in the corner 
of the room. Prom seeing the family at times on 
their knees, with uplifted hands, he had conceived 
there was something greater beyond the clouds, 
and this it was, he supposed, that descended at 
night and drew towards it the plants and grains 
which were committed to the earth. Anichals he 
thought, were produced, and grew like plants. 
He perceived that other boys were in {)ossession 
of some faculty that he had not, and thought that 
it might b€f acquired at school, where they regu- 
larly assembled, but he found (and it made him 
weep) that he gained nothings by going there. 
He learned to count ten in taking care of his 
sheep, and would then notch down one upon his 
staff, and begin counting, another ten, but that 
was the extent of his acquirements. When first 
brought to Bourdeaux, he was every day in ex- 
pectation of seeing the new flock he was to take 
care of, and fearful in the mean-time of some 
evil intention in those about him, and of some 
mischief in every motion, and was trying to get 
back to his sheep again, when the Abbe Sicard 
commenced his education. It must seem almost 
incredible to yoii, that this poor lad should have 
so rapidly become what I have described him. 
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and that be should astonish the audience, as he 
frequently does at the exhibitions of the Abbe 
Sicard, by answers to such questions as people 
frequently come prepared to make him. What 
is eternity ? It is a day without yesterday, or to- 
morrow; It is a never-ending time of which we 
know not. the beginning. Wh^t is a revolution? 
It is a tree^ the roots of which have shot up in 
place of the stem. What is gratitude? It is the 
memory of the heart. / Such are the answers which 
Massieu gives, nor would it be easy to give better, 
or express them more hpppily. 
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It was impossible to confine what I had to 
say of the deaf and dumb to one letter; and if 
I have been able, in any degree, to communicate 
what I feel with respect to this highly useful in- 
stitution, you will scarcely regret that I could not. 
I twice attended the monthly exhibitions, of which 
I will give you an account presently, and had 
some conversation with the Abbe Sicard ; and I 
once had the pleasure of passing* some time in 
a room where an assistant of the Abbe was giv- 
ing lessons. On my arrival at the Carmelites, 
upon this last occasion, I asked a little boy, who 
was going out, to i^hew me the school room, upon 
which he applied his fingers to his mouth and to 
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his ears, to explain to me that be was deaf and 
dumb, and then imitated the action of a person 
taking a pencil out of his pocket, and writing on 
a piece of paper. All this Was done in less time 
than words expressive of the same ideas could 
have been pronounced, and with a very intelligent 
countenance, and upon my writing down, that I 
was an American, and that I wished to see a 
countryman, a sourd-mnet who had lately arrived, 
be conducted me to the room. I could perceive, 
as he went along the corridor of the ancient con- 
vent, that he told the boys we met, who I was, 
with his fingers ; several of them appeared to be 
conversing, and all of them seemed cheerful and 
happy. As I requested the instructor to continue 
his lesson, I had the pleasure to see the mode of 
teaching, which the Abbe recommends, put in 
practice. A part of the wainscot was painted 
Mack, and upon this, the boys either drew the 
figures of difierent objects, or placed the names 
of them, or wrote sentences which the master 
dictated; Some of them were learning the nu- 
merical figures, by making a greater or less num- 
ber of radii meet in a common centre, where 
the figures were placed ; and others, the govern- 
ment of a verb, by one or more substantives ; in 
the case of the third person singular, for in- 
stance,* of the verb to go, and in the present 

* The two senses of the sight and of the touch are thiis made to 
obviate the great deficiency of speech, and the want of the sense of 
hearing is werf much alleviated by enabling the Sonrd-muets to re- 
ceive an amusement from books. . They are thus qualified to be use- 
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time, he was put ^t one extremity of a line and 
gees at the other ; and in the third person plural, 
two lines, each having he at one extremity, ter« 
minated by forming an acute angle, and there the 
words they go were written. It was the same for 
the first person plural of to he : two lines, with 1 
am at the commencement of each, ended in we are. 
1 desired the instructor to dictate to one of them, 
that I was ivom North America, which he did by 
pointing to the west with one hand, and with a 
gesture which implied distance, and making a 
movement with the other in imitation of a ship in 
motion. He comes from America, was instantly 
written down, and the boys immediately gather- 
ed about me and drew my attention to a little 
Creole of St. Domingo, implying, I presume, that 
lie was my countryman. I then requested that 
the word North might be put before America, 
upon which the instructor, making a sign that all 
was not right, looked first as if incommoded by' 
the sun, then turned suddenly round and pointed 
a little to the right of West, and the word North 
was immediately added. I observed that they ex- 
pressed the future by moving the band forward in 
a half circle vertically, and the past by an action 
which resembled the throwing of something over 
the shoulder. I am sorry I neglected to ask how 
many pupils there are at present under the care 
of the Abbe Sicard, but I know the number to be 
very considerable. Persons who are able to bear 

ful to themselves aod others, and the treasures of saWation are 
brought withm their reach. — Hooley. 
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the expense, pay for the board and tuition of their 
children, the others are maintained by the govern- 
ment. I should have been glad to have repeated 
my visit to this interesting place, but there were 
still a great many things to be seen in Paris, and 
my time has passed as rapidly as in a dreani. 

A great many of Massieu's definitions are the 
best I know, and I was only sorry, that a per- 
son of his respectable character and great acquire- 
ments should be called upon to act a part, once a 
month, upon a sort of publick stage. As he ex- 
presses himself by looks, and by gesticulations, and 
motions of the body, there are times when it is 
impossible to keep one's countenance. But the 
good Abbe condescends to act a part also, and 
takes a great deal of pains to explain his system 
before persons, who pay very little attention to 
what he says, and are far from following him, as 
he imagines, into the regions of metaphy sicks. They 
come to see the s^urd-muets perform feats of know- 
ledge, as they would go to see a monkey play 
tricks, and are impatient till the show begins* 

There is a simplicity in the language of these 
people, when they express themselves upon paper, 
which is very interesting. It happened once to 
Massieu to have his pocket picked, and his attes- 
tation before the magistrate was as follows. "I 
am a saurdmueL I was standing with others, sourd- 
muds like myself, looking at the pyx of the holy 
Sacrament, when a man perceived a red pocket- 
book in my right coat pocket. He approached 
me gently and took it* My hip informed me of 
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what had happened. I turned towards him: he 
was frightened, and threw the pocket-book against 
the leg of another man> who picked it up and 
gave it to me. I took him by the coat ; he turn- 
ed pale an4 trembled. I beckoned to a soldier 
and showed him the pocket-book. The soldier 
brings this man-robber before you, and I have fol- 
lowed. I swear before God he took my pocket- 
book. He dares not swear before God. I hope 
he will bof haye his bead cut off, but only be made 
to row upon the sea, for he has not killed," 

The first effusions of his mind, when his teach- 
er had made him feel the necessity of a Supreme 
Being, and convinced his reason that there was a 
God, were truly astonishing* He begged that he 
m%ht return home and give the blessed informa* 
tion to his parents, and to his brothers and sisters ; 
;and when be was informed that the government 
had decreed him twelve hundred livres a year, as 
an as^stant teacher; "ah, how happy I am!" 
was his exclamdtion, " my dear parents now can 
never ,want bread." 

The almost impious idea of Rousseau, that he 
would present himself to his creator, at the day 
of universal judgment, with the volume of his 
confessions in his hand, might cease to deserve 
that epithet, if applied to these good and virtuous 
men, the Abbe de TEpee and the Abbe Sicard. 
They, surely, if we can suppose such a moment 
according to the literal interpretation, might not 
fear to present themselves at the most awful tri- 

VOL. II. 17 
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bunal, followed by numbers, for, whom neither 
virtue nor religion had existed, but for their ex- 
ertions. 
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My accounts of the deaf and dumb have taken 
up so much room that I feel it necessary to be 
more concbe for the future. After soliciting 
your attention so frequently, it would be wrong 
to abuse your patience, and yet if it were my 
object to give you an exact idea of Paris, and 
if I were equal to it, a great deal would remain 
to be said. My determination, from the first, was 
only to speak of what I saw, and then only when 
T imagined that the ideas which occurred to me 
might be, in some respects, diiSerent from what 
you might meet with in books of travels. The 
hospitals alone could furnish a subject for more 
than one letter. The religious women of various 
denominations, some of which would sound strange 
to English ears, (see let. LXIV.) who had de- 
voted themselves by vows to attend at these last 
retreats of human misery, continued to do sa during 
the revolution, notwithstanding the indignities they 
were exposed to, and the hardships they were 
made to undergo ; and the danger they incurred 
of death or exile. They are the only persons of 
the sort who wear the habit of their order in pub- 
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lick, and if it be a gratification to their honest pride 
to be so distinguished, they surely desenre it. 

Independent of tj^ose who take refuge in hos- , 
pitals, there is in Paris, as there always will be in 
all great towns, a number of poor, not so reduci^ 
as to consent to the same wretched resource, and 
who yet stand in need of some assistance. For 
their relief there eiasU ih 'every section a canseU 
de bienfaisancey who call upon the inhabitaDts for 
sufoscripibnd^ which are> however, entirely volun- 
tary, and there are also small sums granted from 
time to time for that purpose by the govern- 
ment. 

Convents are not known in law, but there is no 
legal impediment to any assemblage of persoils 
who may choose to cali themselves by a certain 
n^me. A pious and wealthy . lady has lately pur- 
chased the house and garden of the Carmes,"^ 
where t lie massacre took place in 1793, and has as- 
sembled as many CarmeKles as she could hear of ; 
to these several young women and others advanc- 
edin life have joined themselves, and the commu- 
nity, conforming to the regulations of the order as 
it once .existed, pass their days here under the di^ 
rection of their benefactress, in a state of volun- 
tary seclusion. If any religious or^ler of men be 

* The order of Carmes was founded in times of the most remote 
antiquity. Pythagoras, it was pretended, and afterwards some of 
the iiiimedii»te desceedantt of the Apostles were of it. The female 
branches of the order were calle4 Carmelites ; they wer^ extremely 
rigid in their obserrances — the Lady alluded to in the text could 
oot reasseinble them in the prineipal Conrent at Paris, as it had 
been gireanp r<^r t|ie rt tiden^, of the deaf and dumb. 
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reestablished it will be that of the Jesuits, who 
have once or twice nearly attadned their end* 
The emperour, who is not apt to be irresolute; 
has shown himself so ufion this occasion. It is 
certain that the publick education In France l^is 
suffered extremely since their order was abolished^ 
and the events of the revolution hare manifested 
that they were in the rights when they predicted 
a successioir of evil consequences from the efiects 
of what was called philosophy. D'Alembert tiim* 
self, and even Yoltaire, would acknowledge as 
much if they were now aliv^. 

I shall say nothing to you of the observatory^ 
where I saw a very large telescope, made after the 
manner of Herschel's, of which you will find a 
good account in the Encyclopedia. There is a 
descent hence into the ancient quarries M^bich etr 
tend under a part of the town, and of which the 
inhabitants are either ignorant^ or give themselves 
no trouble about, though different authors, and 
Mercier in particular, have endeavoured to excite 
their fears. The idea of an immense cavity un- 
der a populous part of the city has something 
terrible to the imagination, and there have been 
periods during the revolution when the conduct 
of this very part of Paris was so atrocious as to 
have ^merited that it had served as an instrument 
in the hands of Providence for their destruction. 
I nyight have visited several extensive libraries, 
biit I qould never conceive the inducement that 
led travellers to such places* It (is a satisfaction, 
po doubt, to know that particular books ej?ist, 
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but tbat k more easily acquii-ed by looking oyer 
a catalogue at bome than io a publick rooai> wbere 
one could bardly find time to examine the con* 
tents of a single sbelf, I saw, but cannot recol* 
lect wbereabottt, in the Fauxbourg St. Germain^ 
a collection of amiour and of rarious weapmis of 
o£fence, 3uch as the miscfaievous ingenuity of man 
had been able to demise f6r some centuries past. 
Theire were also Taripua models of poiitom and 
flying bridges, and pieces of light artillery and 
mortars. The armour of Henry IV. and of Fran- 
cis I« and an armed figure fiDrmed from an an« 
eient representation ot the celebrated maid of Or* 
leans^ and the sword of the great prince of Conde^ 
are to be seen here, and command a degree, of 
teneratioii and respect, which will always accom* 
pany those illustrious names. The keepers showed 
us in the same room the materials of a second infer- 
nal machine, which had been found upon some in* 
geoioud Italians ; they wished to make it pass for 
a contrivance they m^ant to put in practice against 
the British iSeet, but the gorermnent knew bet- 
ter. He showed us also some weapon, which had 
been taken upon Georges, and the pistols of Piche- 
gru4 It seems singular that these two names 
should be connected, but Georges had a mind far 
above the station in which fortune had placed him, 
and was more worthy than is commonly supposed 
of such Wi a^ociatioH« He had been distinguish- 
Adas a leader in the wara of the Chouans, and 
ought not to be confounded with a common as- 
mm* He declared upon his trial and in a man* 
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ner whjich. carried conTiction to the mind of everjr 
one present, that if assassination bad been his ob- 
ject, be mi^ht more thann once have effected it ; 
being a man of great personal strength. He had 
contrived t^ be employed to cleave wood for the 
use of tbe palace, and had worked as a labourer at 
Malmaison. He might here certainly have sur- 
prised tbe first consul at any time in the garden, 
and given a ciniel interruptimi to some dream of 
jfuture greatnessj. or of deep4aid vengeance .for 
hatred and vengeance divide that mind, at tbe ca- 
prices of which all Europe, Englsind and perhaps 
Russia excepted, is made to tremble. Upon b^ing 
asked by the Judge, how be could answer to him* 
self the having shot an officer in the execution of 
his duty, and when all resistance was useless, <' I 
thought,'* replied Georges, "that I might possibly 
effect my escape, and I felt it perfectly justifiable 
to repel violence by force. But the msMriy as^ you 
say, was doing his duty, and I am soriy enough 
for him to wish that you had been in his place." 
Bicfaegru will be known to future ages as one of 
the greatest mUitary characters of France, and is 
remembered with affection by all who were of 
bis intimate acquaintance, as a good humoui-ed, 
cheerful man. What tbe extent of bis plan was, 
can hardly now be ascertained, but it is said to 
have embraced half the repuUick in its ramifica* 
tions. Providence, in permitting it to fail, not- 
withstanding the fairest pro&pects of^uccess, must 
have decided what was best, but every one must 
regret the fate of Pichegru, a great and gallant 
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general, an auaniable and kind-hearted mam, strangled 
by a midnight murderer in his hed. 

In the course of my acquaintance with a great 
Variety of persons and of frequent conversation 
with those I have accidentally sat next to, I never 
found one who did not believe that Pichegru was 
murdered. You will wonder, perhaps, that such 
a subject should be canvassed under such a sys- 
tem of police ; but there are moments when the 
publick feeling bursts forth in a way not to be con- 
trolled. ^ 

** The flesh will quiver where jou drive Uie knife, 
** And sighs and tears by nature grow on pain." 

The Grand judge is said to have informed the 
first consul at the time of the diike d'£nghien's 
death, that if all were to be- taken up, who spoke 
freely of that measure, the prisons of the repub- 
lick would not contain them. 

We visited what Kotzebue calls a great and capital 
collection of machines and models, where various^ 
implements of rural industry, ploughs, windmills, 
water machines, steam engines, and beehives, all 
very prettily done in miniature, are ranged along 
upon the different tables of several large halls, 
which were once in the occupation of the fathers 
of the oratory. There are models also of all the 
various machines of spinning and weaving wool or , 
cotton, and a representation of the process of 
working up clay into porcelain, or leather inti? 
shoes ; with exa.ct models of the tools used in these 
and twenty other trades and manufactories. Some 
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collection of the sort, extenaing to the latest and 
most valuable inventions for saving labour, might 
be of service, but it is hardlj probable that any 
Involution, which caa annihilate all knowledge of 
the various trades that mipply us with the nece»- 
saries of life, would respect this collection of Lilli- 
putian machinery, in forming which, the time of 
several ingenious artists has been egregiously 
thrown away* It put me in mind of the emperour 
of China's observation upon the models of various 
useful machines which made part of the presents 
carried to him by Lord Macartney's embassy. 
"I fancy," said the old monarch, "these pretty 
things were intended as presents for my great 
grand-children ;" and I should not be surprised if 
his imperial majesty of France took the hint and 
converted this great ^collection of models into a 
warehouse of toys for the amusement of the young- 
er branches of his family. 

We were much pleased with the panorama of 
Naples, which is the only one we saw. The spec- 
tator ascends an elevated seat in the centre of a 
large circular room, and looks down upon the re- 
presentation of the city, as he might upon the city 
itself from the steeple of a church, and no illusion 
can be more complete. The city of Naples, the 
beautiful intermixture of land and water in the 
neighbourhood, crowds in the streets^ vessels at 
anchor, or under sail, the extent of the Mediterra- 
nean as far as the sight could reach^ and the dis- 
tant island of Caprea, seemed beneath us. It was 
superiour to any thing I had conceived possible. 
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afifd cditsoled me for my disappointment at the 
pbantasmagorle, of which t had heard yery exag- 
gerated and confused accounts. 

We win now< as we have been so long speaking 
of Parity make an excuraon to Versailles, and it 
trill be, loifortunately, almost the only excursion 
I shall be able to gite you an account of, for the 
weather has been almost continually bad. The 
i:oad leads tbroogb the Bbis de Boulogne, wbicb 
affords the inbabkants 6f Paris a delightful variety, 
and particularly in summer, and of a Sunday^s 
afternoon, wben the trades-peopte and little shop-' 
keepers of ibe city, witb their families, intenbix- 
ed with the peasantry of the neighbourhood, may 
be seen strolling in every part of the wood, and 
dancing on aome lawn, or under a sh^de, or col- 
lected in groups before the doors of a publick 
house. The opcilent, w!m> hsrve splencfid equi- 
pages, and the young men dedrous of showing 
tbemselvesor their horses and curricles, may be 
seen taking the air here, and even the emperour 
sometimes condescends to enliven the scene by 
his presence* A deer is turned loos6 upon those 
occasions the n%bt before, and his majesty, after 
keejnng his at^emfents for hours in the f^lace yard, 
and hundreds of hunjpry Parisiaiis in momentary 
eitpectation of catching a look at him, condescends, 
for an hour or two, to put on the semblance of 
amusement, and as he moves to bis, carriage, or as 
it hurries him along, he bows, and puts on what 
be m«aiis should be a smHe, but it extends only 
tio the distortion of bis mcmth, s^ to the showing 
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of bis teeth, which are singularly white. At a very 
short distance firom Paris we passed below the hill 
on which stand the villages of Auteuil and of Pas- 
sy; the first was tq the celelwated Despreaux 
what Twickenham was to Pope, and Passy tcom- 
mands the attention of every American as having 
been, for some years, the residence of Dr. Frank- 
lin. I had once, though but for a short time, the 
pleasure of cultivating the acquaintance of Dr. 
Franklin, and have played at chess with him. He 
was extremely fond of the game, and entered into 
all the spirit of it ; pleased, no . doubt, at being 
able to give way for a moment, like other people, 
to the sensations of hope ^id fear, to feelings 
which, in the weightier ^[joncerns of life^ he very 
carefully concealed the operations of. He was, 
at the period I allude to, retbed from all publick 
cares but the government of Pennsylvania, and was 
gliding cheerfully and almost gayly into the vale 
of years. You have heard of his discoveries in 
electricity and have read his memoirs. It is to 
be regretted that these last were not brought down 
to the more interesting periods of his life, to events 
on which the fate of nations depended, and in the 
direction of which it was the lot of this distin- 
guished countryman of ours, whose talents had 
elevated him from the humblest walks of life, to 
bear a conspicuous part. He might have told us, 
as he looked back upon the stormy ocean of Bri- 
tish and American politicks, how far he bad been 
swayed by interest or ambition, how far a sense of 
injurious treatment and opprobrious langus^e bad 
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influencied his conduct, and what was really in his 
mind and at the bottom of his heart during the 
whole of our revolutionary contest ; a contest 
which he affected to deplore, and yet certainly 
promoted, and by arts not always justifiable even 
in the relaxed morality of a statesman. Consider- 
ing him exclusively as an author, we have, per- 
haps, rather exaggei*ated his merit, and have sup- 
posed him great because we ourselves were little ; 
but h^ undoubtedly possessed great good sense, 
great natural sagacity, and a mode of familiar ex- 
planation which enabled him to carry conviction 
home to the breasts of those to whom he addressed 
himself.* With these powers of the mind he most 
meritoriously exerted himself to amuse and to in- 
form, and knew how to promote every sentiment of 
industry and economy, in classes where those use- 
ful virtues are so necessary, and yet so generally neg- 
lected, while he seemed chiefly mtent on exciting 
a smile. It has been objected indeed, and perhaps 
with i^eason, that too inuch importance is attached 

* Dr. Franklin would no doubt, and migH with great propriety 
have defended himself against a charge of plagiarism, as Moliere did. 
** Je regarde ce qu'ii y a de bon comme etant de taaon domaine, et 
je ^*en empare." 'r He did, however, eertainly make rery free with 
the inrentions of others, and as he had been preceded m some of 
bis most interesting experipients, so he condescended to borrow, 
with quoting the authors, several of the jeux d*Esprit which he 
published. Be first unqueitionably aserted the identity of light-^ 
ning, and of the electrick fluid ; but conductors for the gradual 
conveyance of that powerful and sometimes destructive agent had 
been invented in France, prior to his experiments in Philadelphia ; 
we have therefore given him, in this Instance ako, some what more 
credit than be deserved* 
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to the art of making and keepipg money» to petty 
gains, and to that sort of economy, which soon de- 
generates into parsimony, and that such high au- 
thority has contributed to give a selfish and a sordid 
cast to our national character. How far the minor 
morals of Dr. Franklin'^ school may or may not 
have had this effect, I know not, but he was certs^y 
sometimes mistaken on subjects of general politicks, 
and political economy. H e mistook the rank and im^ 
portance of commerce as compared with agriculture, 
in the different stages and periods of human prosper- 
ity ; and the misfortune is, that bis opinion and his 
great name may mistead some modern statesman^ 
who, without his integrity, his good sense, and bis 
practical experience, may, for our sins, be placed 
for a time at the bead of tt)e nation. Such a one, 
and perhaps be is already in bein^ may fancy him* 
self a philosopher too, and may be for ascertaining 
under what circumstances the people of America 
can exist, upon how little, and how long, and amy 
be for trying experiments upon us as upon animals 
in an air pump. There is another subject upon 
which it would have been highly interesting to have 
learned the opinion of Dr. Franklin. It would 
have been highly interesting to know what he 
thought, when arrived at the maturity of reason 
and experience, of the ultimate eiSfectofthe revo- 
lution upon the happiness of those, whose fete had 
been involved in that great event He could not, 
I think, but have rejoiced, that the noble ^and made 
by the people of America had tended perhaps to 
preserve the liberties even of those against whom 
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their exertions were directed, and who certainly 
have not declined in any one circniMtance of na- 
tional prosperily** 1 am here a witness, even upon 
this hostile shorey of the admiiiation wtich their 
fearless perseverance, ^tkl their unshaken publick 
spirit can create ; for never was there a power 
more irresistible at sea, and never were their tri- 
umphs more splendid. On oiir side, without any 
great addition to individual happiness, there has 
certainly been a very great increase of all which 
bespeaks national prosperity,' and we have been 
saved, perhaps, from that degrading state of igno- 
rancei of gross enjoyment, and lazy luxury, which 
Barrow and Percival describe in the wealthy planter 
of Ceylon and southern Africa* The mind of the 
American has now a sqope which it cbuld never, 
but for the revolution^ have attained. Its powers 
have been called into action, and its energies de- 
veloped. Numbers have made laws, liave adminis- 
tered justice, have drawn up forms of government, 
have commanded armies, and have concluded trea^ 
ties, who, but for tlie revolution, would have been 
toiling at the humblest avocations of the bar, or of 
commerce, or perhaps have been following the 
plough. General Washington; not^thstanding the 
promises of bis earlier life, would have been known 

^ See Arthur yoaiig*t ooDvenat|OD on this subject with the Abbe RafoaL 7Va- 
velsinFtmue, 

Au reste, le reiniltai de cettegfande qoencUe coBfimdit eneore imcT Ibis tons les 
calculs dela pnideoce bamaine : cette ladependeBet de I'Ameriqiie qae le eonm^ree 
Anglais regardoit oomoie devint lot porter ub coup &tal, cat dep eoosequeoces aussi 
heureuses qae impr^viMs * le aonbre des raSmtmia owr^haadS) ce ligiM iabilUMtt de 
la prosp(rit6 d^une mtioo, doebla e& p^ d*aim(a. 

5oifveiitrt el Porfroiff Ai Due de Levis. 
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but as the liiost industrious, tbeniost silent, and the 
best drest mm of bis heigbbourhoodi and all tbe ge- 
nius and merits of General Greene would have re- 
mained obscurad under the modest garb and demean- 
our of a quaker.* It might have been bett^, per- 
haps, if, while we resolutely adhered to the practice 
of our wcestors in oiatters of jurisprudence, those 
who formed the federal constitution had retained a 
little more of what Mr. Burke calls the drapery of 
life ; if they had infused a little more of monarchy, 
and had removed our first magistrate somewhat far- 
ther by forms and ceremonies from ordinary society .f 
Should there ever be a President with so much of 
tbe old l(^ven of French Jacobinism as to glory in 
the neglect of appearances, should he foolishly pride 
himself upon an unshaven beard, an did great coat, 
and dangling stocicings, let the exhibition be con- 
fined to his oYf-ti bousebold ; or should there be a 
President less meanly ambitious and more unguard- 

• General (Grreene^s attention to military affairs was first excited bj 
seeing the Britisii troops maiuBavre npon the commoh at Boston. He 
was then a Quaker, ^nd Qwner of ezteosireiron works nearCrreenwkh 
in Rhode Island, where he had often been seen labouring at the anvil. 
He was a most amiable and worthy man, and probably the greatest 
military genius which our country has produced. He was always fond 
of reading, and it is interesting to perceive, how mqch his order ' of 
battle was that of the Romans. 

f A familiar and unrestrained iotercoune with the great, and a daily observance 
of their ordinary actions, have a tendency to diminish that reverence and respect 
which ptiblick opinion is always willing to allow them. Barrvw. 

Jamais Pappareilde la cour^ et l*4§tiquette oe furent plus n^essaires que sous le 
r«gne du Prince qui les abolit. ^ Le service ches Louis XVI. €ta)t r€duit par la vo- 
lenti du Roi an plus strict ntf cesssire et encore s'en dispensait qui voulait. Le Ma* 
richal dc Richelieu n^en augiirait rien d*avantageux pour la monarchie. 

Sowmin tt PortraiU du Due dt Letii, 
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ed in his conversation, let no casual gue&t drop in 
upon his careless hours of evening relaxation, or 
grow warm in wine with him at the same table. I 
could have wished too that the President had retain- 
ed some honours or emoluments at his disposal, and 
that a degree of permanency Imd been given to the 
publick esteem by attaching somewhat of ein here* 
ditary nature to personal dignity, and a patrician or- 
der of men had thus gradually arisen, in whom the^ 
pride of ancestry and the example of noble deeds 
might have opposed a barrier against that all de- 
vouring desire of amassing wealth, by which for- 
eigners pretend to say our nation is characterized, 
a desire which, however laudable in many instance, 
is yet certainly very frequently at variance with 
the laws of honour and propriety. Such an order 
might, upon other occasions, have rendered still 
more important services. Their patronage would 
have cherished the arts, and promoted the sciences, 
and like the barons of Runnemede or the nobility 
and gentry of England in 1688, they might have 
formed the best defence of liberty, in the prosper 
acceptation of a word, which has been so much 
abused of late years. 

One calamitous effect of our revolution is, I think, 
the fermentation it has occasioned in Europe, and 
even we of the United States, and our descendants, 
may have reason to regret, that the successful ter- 
mination of it should have proved how easily oaths 
of allegiance can be dispensed with ; Itiow easily 
the most salutary prejudices, the most deeply root- 
ed principles, may be dissolved, and the props of 
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society remoired. A charm has been destroyed, 
wbich^ operating powerfuUy upon the human mind, 
was necessary to good government, and adYentuKers 
of desperate fortune will ind it easier to promote 
their views by dny expedients which avarice and 
ambitiom disguised under alllhat eloquence has ink 
vested in fevour of liberty, can dict^« Individual 
states too, who may think themselves aggrieved, 
and o^y wish to separate from the general govern- 
ment, will find arguments ready made for the pur- 
pOse,.and will not hesitate to exercise that privilege 
against the unioi^ which was so sucicrasfully exer- 
cised against Great^Britaui»^ 

* It would be very interesting, now that the independence of Ame- 
rica' 19 permaaeBtlj established, to look back upon the times which pre- 
oed0d» opoo the eircumstfuiceff irhith priaci|Miily contributed to 
bring it aboat, and upon the reasonings of those speculative persoiSs 
who foresaw and foretold that great evient, or argued upon the impos- 
sibility of its erer taking ptacic. Among the latter was the sagacious 
B«ne» who cmH not bring himsisll to balltere that the colonies would 
ever be. independent of the mother eonntrj. A mild govemmtot, he 
observes, and a great naval force would always preserve her ascendancy. 
Blit the Abbe do Bos seems to have been inspired with the very spirit 
of prophecy. This Abbe, who held some pistee m the dlplomatiek ser^ 
vice of France, during the latter part of the, reign of Louis XIV., at a 
period when the ministry of queen Anne were said to have formed the 
plan of folio ving up their successes in Europe by an attempt upon the 
Frenoh sett ements in North Americn, p^ldisbad a pamphlet entitled 
** The interests of England ill understood,*' in which is the following 
passage : ** England, which seems now in the full tide of success, may 
end by getting possession of the whole of th0 Amferican continent, baf 
when this eztensire region «hall come to b^ peopled in great measofv 
at the expense of the mother country, what line of conduct will En- 
gland then purspe ? Will a free commerce with all the world be per- 
mitted, and will the Americans be allowed to pursue their own intei<- 
ests as they may see best, paying no taxes Imt of their own imposingr 
bound by the acts of the English parliament so far only as they may 
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But I am ashamed to have deviated so far from 
my narration. We passed the river at Sevre where 
the manufactory is carried on, which produces the 
beautiful procelain, commonly called Seve china. 
It is equal to all that has been said of it, and after 
declining) as every other great national establish- 
ment did, during the revolution^ nc^w flourishes again 
under the peculiar patronagie of the emperour. He 
aiakes present! hence to such of the sovereigns df 
Europe as he condescends to be civil to, and has 
two vases that form the principal ornament of bis 
gallery at St* Cloud, which were made here, and 
which are valued ait four thousand pounds sterling 
each. The clay made use of is brought at a great 
expense from a distant part of France, and affords 
an instance of how much the value of the raw ma- 
terial may be increased by the ingenuity of a skilful 
artist. This is the case> we kuayf^ with flax, made into 

think proper to adopt tbero, and at liberty to gire the preference to 
their own manQfactories ? If sneh shoald bo the policy of England, 
the colonief^ which will ha? e been eitablivhed. and defended at a great 
expense,' will shortly prove the rivals and perhaps the enemies of tyie 
English nation in all that constitutes their prosperity, and the moitier 
conntry will be still ^ore weakened by the loss of iranibers who wilt 
eniigrate to this rising eiqpire in the West; If, on the ^ntrary, the 
government of England* actuated by the only principle ^ich can lead 
to the establishment of colonies, by a desire of promoting the national 
interest, should think of governing as the Spanish court does, and 
treating the people of the provinces like conquered subjects, rely upon 
it, that this fine and fertile- country at the distance of two thousand 
leagues, and peopled by men of English minds, will not long submit ; 
they wiH have inherited too high a sense of their rights as freemen not 
to be desirous of throwing off such a yoke, and their rapid increase in 
wealth and numbers, and their improvement in every art and science, 
will soon enable them to do so.*' 

VOL. II. 19 
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lace, of which I have seen a yard valued at eighty 
louis d'ors, and of iron, one pennyworth of which, 
being converted into steel, and made up into watch 
springs, acquires ultimately a value of thirty thou- 
sand pounds sterling. 

In the war of the succession to the crown of Spain, 
the power of France was so broken, that a partisan 
of the imperial army carried off one of the attend- 
ants of the dauphin, supposing him to be the dau- 
phin himself, from the bridge of Sevre. 

We arrived at the palace through the town of Ver- 
sailles, which, from a village, had become a city of 
eighty thousand inhabitants, but is now reduced to 
thirty thousand. The proper road, as affording 
the most magnificent approach, is through a noble 
avenue of ancient trees. At the distance of about 
a quarter of a mile from the palace are the stables, 
which seem almost preposterously magnificent for 
the purpose intended. From the stables you pass 
along to a first and to a second court, at the bottom 
of which stands the principaLbuililing, which ap- 
pears on this side as Louis XIIL left it, but with 
very handsome appendages in the nature of wings 
and in a superiour style of architecture. It was in 
this last court, that the mob of Paris, which Mr. 
Burke has so well described, was for a moment 
awed into respect by the appearance of the queen 
in the centre balcony, with the dauphin in her arms. 
Every lover of architecture must regret, that Louis 
XIV. who was not apt to calculate the value of 
money, should have been here seized with a 
fit of economy, and left the old palace, which had 
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served as a hunting seat td bis father, just as he 
found it, rather than pull it dawn. It is on the gar- 
den side that the magnificence of Versailles ap- 
pears ; the palace is here spread out to an extent 
of eighteen hundred feet, and adorned with all that 
the art of sculpture could bring to the aid of archi* 
tecture; in the centre is a portico six hundred feel 
in length, supported by marble pillars of thfe hand- 
somest workmanship. The terrace, which extends 
the full breadth of the palace, projects between five 
and six hundred feet towards the country. It is, in 
facty an artificial hill of no mean extent, being 
partly raised upon arches and partly consisting of 
a mass of earth brought here for the purpose. It 
must have cost a. considerable part of the millions 
lavished upon Versa,iUes ; hence at an elevation of! 
about twenty or , thirty feet from the original level, 
the view wanders over no very extensive prospects, 
but over objects, which, like St Cyr, which is seen 
among the trees at a distance, carry back the mind, 
and generally with a sigh, to the recollection of 
former times. The gardens are kept in good 
order ; they have ^n air of insipid formality, but I 
can conceive their inspiring a very different sensa- 
tion, when the ornaments of a brilliant and numer- 
ous court were moving along the. principal walks, 
amidst a number of marble fountains, a profusion of 
water, an endless variety of statues, and various 
handsome buildings erected for the temporary ac- 
i^ommodationof the royal family and their attend- 
ants. It was in these that Lewis XIV. gave those 
entertainments which attracted the admiration of 
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all Europe, and of which he had frequently the 
good sense to make a piece of Moliere^s the prin- 
cipal amusements It was customary with him upon 
these occasions, to have refreshmentsr of every sort 
prepared for the Court, with all the display of plenty 
that you read of at Comachio^s wedding in Don 
Quixotte ; but instead of the Wall of bread, and the 
goodly rampart of cheese, and the kettles of poul- 
try , which captivated Sancho, there used to be a 
Sort of mountain, the grottos of which contained 
every dish that could solicit the appetite, and the 
seeming facade of a handsomef building, that was all 
cake and confectionary, and pyramids of sweet- 
meats, and hillocks of sugar plums, and ornamental 
vases containing liquors of every sort, and a little 
grove of trees bending with the weight of preserved 
fruits of various kinds, while a cplumn of water 
rising from the midst of this to the height of thirty 
feet, and received, as it fell, in a circular marble 
basin, gave an additional charm to the beauty and 
variety of the scene. 

One of the favourite amusements of this great 
king was to see people eat, and those (says St. Si- 
mon) who wished to pay their court, were sure to 
affect a good appetite and great spirits. When- 
ever upon any of his excursions followed by a nu- 
merous court, it was his pleasure, that the whole 
train should stop, and that the refreshments which 
had been brought on in covered carriages for that 
purpose, should be spread upon the grass in some 
shady grove, or served up in some farm house, that 
stood near the road. Upon these occasions he never 
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tasted any thing himself. The great canal, which 
is now dry, must have added considerably to the 
prospect, while the vessels of singular forms, in all 
,tbe gaudiness of flags and streamers, in which it 
used sometimes to be the king's pleasure to take 
the air, gave to the whole an air of oriental magni- 
ficence. It was nearly a mile in length and up- 
wards of two hundred feet broad, and was connect- 
ed at the upper extremity with a branch which led 
to Trianon, a favourite place of residence of Louis 
XV. who vainly supposed that he could banish from 
il all the constriiint and formality of a court. The 
late queen had improved upon the idea, and con- 
structed a little Trianon, where she amused herself 
with a cottage and a mill and with the appendages 
of a farm, and something like the appearance of 
rural life, and soothed her imagination with privacy ; 
and happy would il have heeh for her, had she 
nerer returned from such scenes to politicks^ which 
she knew nothing of, and to court intrigues, of 
which she was mad^ the victim. It was not in the 
nature of the king to difier from a wife he adored, 
and her opinion was too frequently founded upon the 
interest, or, perhaps, miscbietous suggestions, of 
some accidental counsellor. Her own experience 
could be of no avail; sbe was young, handsome, 
and a queen, and had ,never bestowed a moment's 
attention upon any thing more serious or instruc- 
tive than a novel ; her conve^rsation of course was 
gay, unconnetted, and trifling, arid made up fre- 
quently of the scandal of the day ; any thing rela- 
tive to business made her look grave, and from 
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gravity to ennui the transition was rapid and appa- 
rent. She was, with all this, unfortunately fond of 
power, and thought herself capable of governing 
a kingdom. The Baron Besenval, from whose 
memoirs I ba^e extracted the above character of 
this unfortunate queen, concludes by saying, that 
it was her fate to go wrong with the b^t intentions, 
^nd to displease by those very qualities which 
might,^ in private life, have secured the love and 
admiration of all aground her. Too famili?ir at 
times in some private circle, and thinking only of 
being amiable, when she should have inspired a 
very different sentiment, and agaip compelled on 
some publick occasion, to reassume the dignity of 
her station, she lost, by a change of behaviour, 
which was inevitable, the regard of those whom she 
had made her equals, and was accused, without rea- 
son, of being frivolous and inconstant. No indi- 
vidual, I sincerely believe, was ever more falsely 
aspersed than the queen of France, but as a little 
merit in persons of very exalted stations is seen and 
felt by numbers, and extravagantly magnified, so a 
little failing is multiplied ia the same proportion, 
and the French were, besides, too much ashamed, 
in all their revolutionary madness, of their cruelty 
to the Bourbons, not to invent every possible ex- 
cuse for it.=^ 

* It was the Queen's misfortune to be food of raillery, a most dan* 
gerous weapon at all times, and particularly so in royal hands. Yon 
need not make yonrself uneasy about stones for your new palace, said 
she to the Duke of Orleans, il n*y a personne qui ne tous en jcttera 
yoI(Hitiers. ^ 
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Tbe expensive water works, which supplied the 
different fountains, have been very properly ne- 
glected, but^toe garden is, in other respects, well 
attended to, and the orangerie is in great perfec- 
tion; the trees are sheltered in vaults under the 
terrace in winter, but are brought out in summer» 
aiui must add considerably to the beauty of the 
view. Some of them are as old as the time of 
Francis I. 

After walking about for some time, we entered 
the palace by the great marble staircase, and pass- 
ed through a suit of rooms, which were formerly 
appropriated to the guards on duty, into the great 
gallery, which is one of the finest in the world. I 
well remember the sensation which I experienced 
on entering it many years ago, when numbers were 
waiting with an eagerness, which had more of af- 
fection than of curiosity, to see the royal family^ and 
particularly the queen, who was then, as Mr. Burke 
describes her, just above t^e horizon, decorating and 
cheering the elevated sphere she was beginning to 
move in; ^ sad change has t^ken place; the pomp 
of royalty is fled, and all is solitary and silent. It 
reminded me of Mr. Gibbon's description of the 
palace of Constantinople, when Sultan Mahomet 
entered it after taking the city by storm ; a melan- 
choly reflection on the vicissitudes of human great- 
ness, says the historian, forced itself upon the con- 
queror's mind, as he entered the august and deso- 
late' mansion, and he was heard to repeat to himself 
the very applicable distich of a Persian poet, who, 
in describing a similar scene, says, "The spider has 
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woven his web in the imperial palace^ and the owl 
has sung her watch song on the towers of Afrasiab." 
The great gallery is two hundred and twenty feet 
long, with seventeen windows opening upon the 
gardens, and the same number of mirrors on the 
other side, corresponding with the windows. A 
great many of the statues and pictures which orna- 
mented this and the other rooms, have been remov- 
ed ; but some remain, and I was struck with one 
picture in particular, which represents Sully as he 
describes himself in his letter after the battle of 
Ivry ; the good king is leaning over him with an 
s^of sympathy and at&ction, and the little sem* 
blance of a triumph with which Muignet indulged 
his own and perhaps his master's vanity, is extreme- 
ly well represented. All that was required for pa- 
rade at Versailles, for the reception of the co^urt on 
gala day9, for the exhibition of the royal family 
when they dined in publick, and for the presenta- 
tion of ambassadors, seems to have been in a style 
of suitable magnificence; but the private apart- 
ments were neither as handsome nor as commodious 
as I expected. The queen's large mirror still re- 
mains in what was her dressing-room, and must, 
from its size and positiort, have done justice to all 
that grace of motion, and elegance of form, in de- 
fence of which she perhaps imagined, as she sur- 
veyed herself, that in such a nation as the French, 
so famed for war and gallantry, ten thousand swords 
would have les^ped from their scabbards. We af- 
terwards stopped for a moment at the door through 
which she fled for safety on the morning of the first 
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of October 1789, and traced the scene of many of 
the events of that fatal day and of the night preced- 
ing, during which La Fayette ought not to have 
slept or never to have waked again. If the king 
and queen were uncomfortably lodged, it would be 
difficult to express the manner in which the greater 
part of the court were acc(Hnmodated. See what 
Arthur Yourig says upon that subject, nor is even 
Madame Roland's account exaggerated. It had been 
the policy of Richelieu to draw the great nobility 
about the person of the king, audi hey have since 
retained the custom of passing as much of their time 
at court as could be spared from the army. Many 
of them with palaces of their own, and with almost 
regal rights, which they might have exercised over 
a great extent of country, and yet enriched by what 
the supi)lies of their own household would have re- 
quired, were satisfied with very mean and uncom- 
fortable apartments at the residence of the monarch. 
The consequence was, that they lost all hold upon 
the affections of their tenants ari(3 vassals, and were 
obliged to fly from the misguided rage of those who 
ought to have followed them into (he field in de- 
fence of monarchy. It is singular that the worst 
features of the feudal system should have remained 
so long in France, without any of its advantages ; 
that the wretched peasant should have been exposed 
to the oppression of the capitaineries, and yet have 
remained so personally unconnected with his lord, 
as to be ready to massacre his family and burn his 
castle; while in England, the custom of the great 
landholder to reside, for a part of the year at least, 
VOL. II. 20 
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upon his estate, and bis attachment to agricultural 
pursuits, and the general necessity of an application 
to the good will of the people, at least once in seven 
years, have given him a more than feudal influence 
long after the destruction of the system itself. 
Should the sins of Europe, and T may add of 
America, deserve so great a calamity as the des- 
truction of the naval power of England, and the 
French be able to land there, which Heaven avert, 
the conflict would still be long and severe ; every 
day which marked the progress of the invading 
arkny, would be a da^y of battle ; they would have 
to trample upon the bodies of the nobility and gen- 
try, of the merchant, the farmer, the labourer, and 
the manufacturer; and I will venture to say, that at 
the worst, no individual of the ancient and noble 
houses of Great Britain and Ireland would be found 
fiddling or dancing for bread in foreign countries ; 
they would die at their posts* 
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We should have visited several oiF the little 
towns in the neighbourhood of Paris, more per- 
haps, from a wish of indulging in that connexion 
of ideas between persons and places, which is al- 
ways interesting, than from any thing rare or 
beautiful that we knew to be seen in any of them ; 
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but the weather has been too bad to admit of it. 
Madame de Sevign6 would otherwise have car- 
ried us to Livri, and James the Second to St. Ger- 
main. It is dertainly one of the best traits in the 
life of Louis XIV. that he should have received 
the family of Stuart so handsomely; nor is it one 
of the least singular circumstances in these times, 
so fertile in wonderful events, that a descendant of 
this mighty monarch should have been forced to 
take shelter in the ancient palace of the Stuarts 
at Edinburgh. We were at Meudon, and walked 
upou the terrace which commands a noble view 
of all Paris, and of its environs and of the Seine, 
which at this season of the year is a very fine 
river, and could not but think of the splendid com- 
pjainy which we know used to assemble there iHi 
the d^ys of Madame de Louvois, when Coulanges 
and Hamilton were her guests, and the house in 
the park and the neighbouring mill were made 
the scene of some imaginary adventure in a Ro^ 
mance,orthe subject of a sonnet. The ancient 
Castle of Meudon was pulled down by the specu- 
lators who bought it, and they were about selling 
the materials for more than the whole estate had 
cost, when the first Consul interfered, and declaring 
it a part of the inalienated domain of the govern- 
ment, restored the speculators their assignats, and 
made the place his own. We were also at Vin- 
cennes, wbichf was always a gloomy place, and 
where no one now goes, I will venture to say, 
without sentiments of horrour and secret execra- 
tion. Four rows of elms form an avenue to this 
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anciient Castle, which was built by Charley V. and 
received some additions aod iaiproyements from 
Louis XIV. whose rage for building was exer- 
cised upon every thing within his reach. It has 
for some centuries past served as a State prisoq. 
It was from one of the windows of the great tower 
that the Duke of Beaufort made his escape, and 
that the Cardinal de Retz was looking, when the 
officers in whose custody tie was, informed bim^ 
that the gardener he saw at work below, was sowing 
asparagus seed for the use of bis eminence's table ; 
and you are sufficiently well acquainted with 
gardening, I presume^ to know, that this was no 
very comfortable prospect to a state prisoper. It 
was at Vincennes that Henry V. of England died 
about 500 years ago of a complaint, which, for- 
tunately for mankind, perhaps, the surgeons of the 
age were too ignorant to cure. He was a Prince 
of great qualities, and in some respects not unlike 
the present master of this gloomy Castle, A 
young Englishman, with an imagination warmed 
by Shakspeare, would be dipleased perhaps at the 
comparison, and would tell us of the amiable 
qualities of the .Prince in his frolicks at Houns- 
low, or in £ast Che^p, of the meritorious example 
he gave when he submitted to be led to prison, 
and of the martial dignity with which he could as- 
sume as the Poet says, "All the pomp of the 
god of war ;" but to the inhabitants of France in 
those days he must have appeared in a very dif« 
ferent point of view, and they must have beheld 
with borrpur those instruments of his ambition 
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which make so pretty a figure in Shakspeare, 
^' Lieasb'd in like hounds and crouching for em- 
ployment." No sentiment of pity, or sense of 
propriety, no feeling of remorse ever restrained 
him in the use of them."* If his prisoners em- 
barrassed him he made no. scruple of putting 
tbem to death. If the defence of a town was pro- 
tracted^ nothing less woruld satisfy him than the 
ignQmioipus execution of those who had occasioned 
iU nor did he hesitate to hang up such of the 
garrisons of Rouen or of Montereau as fell into 
his bands, when he was anxious to compel those 
places to surrender. Asnp dcruples could restrain, 
so no difficulties could deter, nor any danger 
alarm him. Nor was his policy inferiour to his 
other great qualities, he could excite the jealou^ 
and knew, how to. encourage the mutual resent* 
ment of his enen^ies to his owil adrantage, but his 
pride would sometimes degenerate into abuse and 
outrage, and his luxury at the Louvre was an in- 
sult to the poverty of the King of France. He 
took it amiss tooy^^ that any one should look him 
steadfastly in the face, or wear a comf^on garment 
when they appeared in his presence, and talked of 
nothing less than of marching jto the East as soon 
as he should V have settled the aiTairs of Europe* 

* One would thiok their had been a Lancastrian faction, if snch a 
thing were possible, eren in Elizabeth's ^ime. The chief Justice, 
whom Sbalcspeare makes bis HerobebaTe so bandsomelT' to, issaid to 
haT^ Tohiotarily. occasioned bis own death from distrust Qf the king's 
intentions. 
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The people meanwhile were burthened with 
very heavy taxes, feeling ashamed, says the His- 
torian I have before me, io murmur at the exercise 
of that usurped government to which they bad 
so tamely submitted. But what principally pres- 
sed upon our minds at Vincennes was the death of 
the Duke of £nghien; an invalid soldier of the 
garrison, who conducted us about the ruins of the 
place, and who pretended to feel what was past, 
as much as any one, pointed out the spot where 
the de3cendant of the great Condg, ^' As full of 
, valour as of noble blood'' was basely put to death. 
You will tiave seen in the papers of the time 
how this unfortunate Prince was made prisoner 
on neuti^l territory, and subjected to the sentence 
of a military tribunal fot a crime which he could 
not have committed, for where h^ owed no al- 
legiance, he could forfeit none ; those who sat in 
judgment upon the occasion seem to have been 
selected^ in order to render the insult over iallen 
majesty and nobility still greater. Hulin, the 
President, once waited in a little Cofiee-house in 
Geneva, Murat is said to have made his entry 
into Paris behind a carriage, and Augereau was 
a wandering fencing master, a sort of gladiator, 
who lived upon what could be collected for him 
in a hat after the exhibition of his skill in pub- 
lick, I am very far^ God knows, from envying 
any of these people, their present greatness, or 
from repining, that the honours atid employments 
of successful war should devolve upon such gal- 
lant soldiers ; but that the instruments of Jacobi- 
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nical rage against all that was elevated in society 
should themselves be elevated into Princes, jand 
that they should sit in judgment upon the Duke 
of Enghien cannot but excite our indignation. 
The Duke had been so fatigued by a long and 
rapid journey, as to be scarcely capable of an- 
swering the few questions which were put to him, 
and begged he might be allowed to repose him- 
self for a few hours i this was at midnight, and at 
four he was awakened to undergo his sentence. 
After a slight expression of surprise, and rejectuig 
with contempt some projyosal to confess what he 
might know of plots against the person of the first 
Consul, be followed a soldier who heW a torch, 
down a private staircase into the dry ditch of the 
castle, and was conducted to an enclosure of a 
few yards which a private of the garrison had form-r 
erly cultivated as a garden, and here standing, 
for he refused to kneel, and with bis face un- 
covered, for he refused a bandage, by the side 
of a grave, he was shot and thrown into it. I can- 
not but believe that there are moments when the 
person, by whose order this foul deed was perpe- 
trated, regrets that he gave way to those sentiments 
of hatred, which so often mislead, and which are 
so unworthy of him, and tbe more so, as his nea^rest 
relations and bis mother in particular, for . whom 
he affects very great respect, implored him to re- 
frain. "J' §ii pris mon parti," I have taken my 
resolution, was the only answer to be obtained. 
The whole nation callous as it was become, seems 
to h^ve been roused upon this occasion to a de- 
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gree of long forgotten sensibility. There was but 
one 3^Qtiment at Geneva ; at Lyons, it prevented 
the usual rendezvous at the gaming table for se- 
veral successive evenings, and at Paris, some lines 
of Racine expressing abhorrence for those who 
shed blood unnecessarily, was [^"received with such 
loud and long continued applause, that the Police 
was obliged .to interfere, and the guard to shew 
itself. 

We have made some other excursions from 
Paris; but I find nothing in my notes worth 
- copying and enlarging upon ; and it is timq that I 
should bring these letters to a close. Informa- 
tion very lately received gives us reason to fear 
an approaching rupture between Great Britain and 
the United States. We indeed already experi- 
ence the disadvantages of such arepoH, and have 
determined to curtail the 'plan we had flattered 
ourselves with the hope of carrying into execution. 
We shall therefore proceed in a few weeks to 
Nantes, and from thence to America. I regret 
extremely that we cannot visit Holland, where 
notwithstanding the loss of trade, and of all that 
bespeaks the external prosperity of a nation, and 
of national honour, human industry still triumphs 
over the force and violence of the ocean. The 
old aristocratick interest, the de&cendants of the 
Dfe Witts and their friends, and all who ever com- 
posed the Louvestein faction, have at length suc- 
ceeded in driving out the Stadtholder, to whosfe 
ancestors they owed every thing which can make 
life valuable ; but they sigh, if I mistake not. 
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over their own success, and feel humbled at being 
miade to wait upon the decisions of a master, who 
is not yet determined whether he shall sell them 
to some neighbouring power, or bestow them 
upon a relation whom he cannot otherwise pro- 
vide for. 

Tn England t had promised myself new sources 
of information, which would have swelled our cor- 
respondence extremely, and added, I think, a new 
interest f o my letters^ I had promised myself the 
satisfaction of visiting the little village in Buck- 
inghamshire, where I had been sent to school im- 
mediately on my arrival from .^merica, and though 
so many years are since elapsed, I should have 
been glad to have walked over tfaef forbidden 
ground of those days. I had looked forward also 
to the pleasure of retracing another scene of my 
earliest days at Eton, and there are a few friends, 
(and one, in paiiicular, to whose care and protec- 
tion I owe every thing, that a father whose place 
he supplied to me, could have done for a son) 
whom I hoped to have taken once more by the 
hand; but laying aside every idea peculiar to 
myself, I can conceive riothing more worthy the 
att^tition of a traveller, than England is at this 
moment. Alone and unassisted, the English are 
fighting the battles of all mankind,, they are con- 
tending for all that is left of law, liberty and in- 
dependence, and deserve the good wishes of all 
good men. 

Their conduct towards us must have been im- 
proper, to have excited the sensation which I per- 
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cei^e if has in America, but allowancea ought to 
be made for the very arduous situation they are 
placed in, and I should no moi*e q^iarrel with them 
for the outrage committed by some solitary Frig* 
ate, than 1 could suppose an inhabitant of Acre 
would have quarrelled with Sir Sidney Smith fcNr 
taking an orange out of his garden, or passing 
over a fence on his way to the breach. I am 
afraid that there are persons in America, who at- 
tach too much importance to the advantages which 
England derives from a commercial intercourse 
with the United States, and that they mistake th6 
&cility with which we could certainly defend our- 
selves, for the means of offence; that they have 
brought themselves to believe that a war uiuler 
any pretence whatsoever, with that power, would 
be popular, and that a great majority of the peo- 
ple would cheerfully submit to, all the losses and 
privations which war carries along with it; and 
what is still of far more importance, I fear they are 
blind to the dangers which threaten lis, if Singland 
were to fall. Their ignorance and insensibility on 
tins head is as astonishing as it is afflicting ; but 
this is not the place to expatiate upon either. I 
trust, however, that whatever our opinions or our 
conduct may be, the English will be true to them- 
selves. A people so long great, and great because 
they have been proud, will retain in the last ex- 
tremity too much of their national spirit to sub- 
mit to any mean alternative short of absolute and 
honourable independence, nor will they disgrace 
a glorious cause by computing the price in money. 
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wbkh the defence may cost, or the danger and 
ihcoirrenience it may expose them to. Erery En- 
glishman indeed ought to consider as addressed 
to himself what Demosthenes says to the Athe- 
nians, when the Bona{>arte of the day was over- 
rinining Greece* *^ What Philip hates the most, 
is the liberty of Athens, and the energy of our 
government. Nor is he wrong, politically speak* 
ing, in bk attempts to destroy it; he knows that 
though he should hare sujbjugated every other 
natibn, he will never be able to enjoy the fruits of 
his injustice as long as we are free ; that if the god- 
dess whom be adores, if fortune, wer6 for a mo- 
ment to withdraw her partiality, and he were to 
experience a reverse of i&fe, all those whom he 
has united to himself by force, all those in whom 
every sentiment * of virtuous pride and national 
honour is not extinct, would rally round us; he 
knows that we build our feme on preventing any 
one from tyrannizing over Greece, and on be- 
friending those who are still determined not to 
submit to an upstart, and usurper. He knows 
that we alone prevent his entire success ; that we 
alone keep alive the sacred flame of liberty, which 
is so odious to him, and that we alone possess 
those treasures, those fleets, and that knowledge 
which he wants forhimsf If and for his vassals : he 
is our irreconcilable enemy and has sworn our des- 
truction. Think nothing of the danger and ex- 
pense our defence may be accompanied with ; but 
let us never cease to think of what we should suf- 
fer, if we did not defend ourselves.'^ We shall 
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leave Paris just as we had formed some agreeable 
acquaintances, and withoujt having had more than 
a very superficial view of a great deal that was 
worth seeing. There is no place upon earth, 
where a person who does not meddle with internal 
politicks, and is not of sufficient importance to at- 
tract the attention of the governmentf and has no 
powerful enemy, may live more exactly ag he 
pleases, i)or would it be possible tb find a more 
good natured amiable people to live amofigst Let 
who will be at their head, I wish them success 
Bgstinst every foreign power, who may attempt to 
parcel out this fine country. But I cannot think 
their victories abroad, and particularly those of the 
last campaign^ in any degree likely to promote the 
happiness pf themselves or of any poptk>n of man- 
kind. Their chief reminds me of a gamester, 
whom no success can satisfy, and who is still rash 
enough to go on playing double or quit«(. A 
single defeat of any army commanded by himself 
in person, would at any time be fatal to bis afi&irs. 
I mentioned to you in a former letter how much 
the language of the country people was changed 
after the surrender of lllm« It was not entirely 
the same in Paris, the publick mind was for a long 
time in suspense as to what might be the event, 
notwithstanding these first successes, and I could 
observe at the theatre, that several allusions which 
had been thrown out for applause were received 
very coldly. The audience would take no hints, 
I also found that the paper money was getting 
rapidly into discredit, whilst the crowds who col* 
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lected from before daylight at the door of the 
nsktional bank to get their bills changed, occasioned 
scenes of robbery and of confusion such as Paris 
had long been free^ from. Proclamations mean- 
while from the exiled court were passing secretly 
from hand to hand, and all men were in silent ex- 
pectation of some great event ; but when the same 
propitious fortune which gave Mack for an oppo- 
nent to the Emperour at Ulm, again interfered in 
his favour; when the Russians quitted their strong 
position at Austerlitz as the Scotch in 1640 did 
at Dunbar, when the King of Prussia, who might 
have decided the fate of Europe, suffered himself to 
be aWed into inactivity,' and an actor could come 
forward at each of the different theatres of an 
evening, and read to the audience the bulletin of 
the day, filled with accounts of success such as 
have never before crowned the arms of any na- 
tion, when fresh trophies were announced and the 
prospect of a speedy and glorious peace was held 
out, then indeed the torrent of national exultation 
bore down evety thing before it, and those who 
did not respect and could not love, were yet compel- 
led to admire. I had no idea when I began this 
letter that it would lead me to the theatre, but as 
I am there, and as the theatre has afforded us a 
great deal of amusement, it may be a proper time 
to say something of the French stage. 

It is fortunate for the dramatick literature of 
France, that some of their greatest poets have writ- 
ten for the stage, an advantage you will be the more 
struck with, if you represent to yourself the correct 
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taste and concentrated good sense of Pope, not ex- 
posed as Dryden was to the necessity of writing for 
ln*ead, or corrupted by the manners of a dissolute 
court, his command of language, and knowledge of 
the human heart, cpnnected with such other attain- 
ments as might hare qualified him for writing a play. 
That tenderness which breathes in the cbmplaints 
of Eloisa, that experience which could distinguish 
and appreciate, and that power of wordg which 
could express every incident of life and every form 
of passion, might have raised a rival to the Phedre 
of Racine, or the Zaire of Voltaire. It is another 
fortunate circumstance, that there have always been 
theatres in Paris of inferiour size and less expensive 
admittance, where such pieces might be represent- 
ed as the grosser taste of the lower orders of society 
required, while the principal theatre, called by way 
of distinction, the Preftch theatre, was kept free 
from profanation. Th^ origin of theatrical amuse- 
ments was probably the same in England and 
Prance. The wandering minstrels beg^n, and the 
clergy, who were jealous of such large audiences, 
improved upon the plan, as they supposed, of these 
sons of pleasure, and contrived to instruct and to 
amuse at the same time, by their exhibition of mys- 
teries, and miracle plays. The drkma, however, 
soon assumed a more worldly appearance, and the 
poets of both nations borrowed freely from their 
neighbours the Spaniards^ giving -into complicated 
plots and intrigues of difficult comprehension, which 
tliose of the one nation have remained too much 
attached to, and those of the other have perhaps 
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deviated from too widely. Addison has very well 
explained, in the Spectator, the particular impro* 
prieties of the English stage, as contrasted with the 
decency and decorum of the French ; but this very 
attention to propriety has been also productive of 
some defects, and perfection might probably, as in 
most cases, be found in a just medium between the 
two. 

Voltaire, who, without the elegance of Racine, 
or the Roman soul of Corneille, and who never' 
perhaps, reached the depth of tragick horror as suc- 
cessfully ap Crebillon, has succeeded more gene- 
rally than either of them, owes his success in a great 
measure to his^aqquaintance with English literature, 
and with the works of Shakspeare in particular. I 
speak only of his tragedies, for his comedies are 
most unaccountably inferiour to his other produc- 
tions. He there learnt to introduce national events, 
and names familiar to the audience, and to bring in 
patriotism for a share of those applauses which had 
been confined almost exclusively to love. The ex- 
travagant success of du Belloy, who was an author 
of very inferiour merit, proved also how success- 
fully Shakspeare may be imitated by the poet's 
addressing himself to the national feelings and pre- 
judices of the audience. But to return to Voltaire, 
it must strike every one that the short dialogue bet- 
ween Edmund and of Edgar, and the preparation 
for the duel in King Lear, have given rise to one of 
the finest passages of Tancrede. The closetrscene 
between Hamlet and his mother, and the whole 
conduct of Gertrude, in whom a licentious passion 
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had not obliterated all traces of maternal love, ba» 
taught Ihe French poet how to render the character 
of Cly temnestra infinitely more interesting in his 
tragedy of Oreste. Mortimer brought forth by his 
keepers, in Henry the Fourth, with some hints from 
another English play, has giyen rise to the pathe- 
tick scene of Lusignan recovering his children ; nor 
could he ever have written his favourite play of 
Zaire, had he never read Othello. He has there 
ventured to make a lover stab his mistress and 
afterwards himself upon the stage, and has even 
ventured in his Semiramis to introduce a ghost, who 
was very well received, though no ghost ever rose 
to so little purpose, for he gives no information, 
and contributes in no degree to the catastrophe. 
The effect of the apparitioii is weakened too by its 
taking place, .not in silence and in solitude, as 
where the shade of the murdered king tells the sad 
story to his son in Shakspeare, but before great 
numbers, and in a very publick place. There is 
no sentiment perhaps, no turn of passion, no pathe- 
tick situation, which may not have been as well des- 
cribed and expressed in some English as in any 
French poet; but if a tragedy is to be considered 
as a production worthy in every sense of being pre- 
sented to a refined, intelligent audience, the com* 
parison is, I think, very much ia favour of the 
latter nation. 

There is more equality perhaps in the comick 
productions of these great rivals in arts as well as 
arms, but the theatre could in neither case be 
recommended as a school for miorals. That of En- 
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gland in particular and especially iheir comedy is 
ofiien coarse and licentious^ and when not altogether 
deserving of those epithets, is yet to be blamed 
for pictures of human life, which convey no good 
lesson, and for allusions to ciicumstances, which 
should not be called into view, and the less so when 
compared with the modeM countenances and chaste 
demeanour of a part of the audience. It is how- 
ever very frequently ^ just representation of hu- 
man life, and a p^:son whose ideas of the world were 
to be formed entirely from what he saw there, 
might acquire no inconsiderable knowledge of the 
ways and customs of mankind. French comedy on 
tbe contrary, with more decency^ in general, with 
drollery, and wit, and giving perhaps no unfaithful 
picture of the human mind^ exhibits in some res- 
pects but an incorrect view of living manners; for 
whilst the miser, the coquette, tbe petit maitre, and 
tbe^clown are painted to the life, ther^ is a sort of 
courtship altogether foreign from what really takes 
plac^ in families upon such occasions, as I am told, 
and a Unity of place so rigorously observed, as puts 
all probability at defiance. With respect to the 
unity of place, I cannot conceive why, if we so far 
get the better of our convicition, as to suppose, for 
an hour or two, that the actors and actresses are 
gentlemen and ladies, or heroes and princesses of 
other countries and of other days, and that the time 
employed in the representation is equal to four and 
twenty hours, why we may not, I say, go a step 
further, and suppose that the personages before us 
have time enough to go from one house, or even 

VOL. IT. 22 
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from one town to another. The Chinese, who ane 
a very wise people, get over the difficulty very in- 
geniously. The character whom we are soon to 
figure to ourselves as in a very distant place, gives 
notice to the audience that he is going a journey, 
and very gravely getting astride his bamboo, abd 
smacking his whip, he performs it in their preaeiK^e, 
by galloping two or three times around the stage, 
and then gives notice of his arrival. With all the 
licence, however, which I would willingly give an 
author as to time and place, I must still wish, that 
they were more attentive to the unity of action, and 
that they would not burthen their plays with un- 
derplots, which only serve to distract the attention. 
But the French tragick writers are not without 
their faults, as I observed before i notwithstanding 
the superiour regularity and unity of the plot, and 
their great attention to the decorum of the stage, 
they frequently err, where the scene is laid in for- 
mer times and distant countries, by an approxima- 
tion to French manners, and as in their comedy, 
there is always too much stress laid upon the om- 
nipotence of love. Voltaire has ventured, in one or 
two instances, to write a tragedy, in which no part 
of the distress arises from this universal cause ; but 
he has, on all other occasions, yielded to the general 
opinion, as Corneitle, Racine, and Crebillon had 
done before him; an opinion which is certainly 
productive of very great inconsistencies. I can 
easily coujCeive that Mithridates, though far in the 
decline of life, and broken by misfortunes, had still 
enough of love in his disposition to be jealous of 
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his wives, and we know from Plutarch what barba- 
rous orders he gave respecting them ; but I cannot 
bring myself to admit, that this great king could, in 
the midst of his magnanimous designs against the 
Romans, and when tbeir legions were within a day's 
march of his capital, have been occupied about a 
Grecian beauty, and practising a trick, like Mn 
Lovegold, to find out whether she loved his son or 
not. Nor can I bear that Sertorius, at the age of 
sixty, and whom I know to have had but one eye, or 
Fhiloctetes, after twenty years of retreat, and in all 
the anguish of an incurable wound, should be mak- 
ing declarations of ]bve ; that Caesar should make 
80 insipid a speech as to say, that he had fought at 
Fharsalia for the bright eyes of Cleopatra, or that 
the gloomy inexorable Electra shoiiid mingle her 
groans qf veqgeance against the murderer of her 
father, with sighs for the charms and graces of the 
murderer's sdn. 

Th^ comick writers are very numerous, and I am 
sorry that you cannot judge for yourself of the truth 
8ind decj^ncy of Destouches,thegayety of Regnard, 
the wit of Le Sage, the originality of Dufresnoyj the 
lively natural dialogue of Dancourt, and the affect* 
ing representations of La Cbaussee. This last is 
considered in France as the inventor of a species of 
dramatick composition, very common in the English 
language, but unknown before his time to th^ 
French; a composition, the scenes of which aiie 
takea from common life, and which, without being 
as gay as comedy, or as distressing as tragedy, may 
be said to partake of the nature of both. He never. 
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bowever, has givdn, nor have any of his foUowerSy 
into the ab&urdity of those monstrous compositioni 
called tragi-comedies, on which you will find an 
excellent criticism in the Spectaton In enume- 
rating the writers of French comedy I have said 
nothing of Mofiere, whom the consent of mankind 
has placed at the head of the class he belongs to. 
His characters are those of human nature itself ; 
but the manners of his pieces are sometimes coarse, 
and the denouement is frequently improbable, and 
yery hastily made up* Of plot, indeed, there is 
very little in the best French comedies. Their 
writers were soon sensible of the absurdity of 
those surprising turns of fortune, those mistakes 
by masks and disguises, so coiumon in the Spanish 
plays, *' which drew off the attention of the audi- 
ence from the consideration of character and lan- 
guage, and describe a man as deceived rather by 
his senses than by his passions and affections." Per- 
haps, however, they have mistaken the reverse of 
wrong for right, and they may have wanted that 
wholesome lesson, which an author in England is 
always exposed to receive from the more noisy and 
powerful part of the audience, who insist upon be- 
ing amused in the way they best understand, as they 
do upon the habeas corpus act and the trial by 
jury.* Their attention must be kept up by the 
intricacy of plot, and they must have jol^es and 

* Tbe celebrated Lope de Vega exculjmtefl himself from the charge of violating 
the araties, as an EogliBhmati might have done.— i*6cri8 selon Part qu'oot invents 
ceuK ^ui n*oat recherche <|ue let applaudiaiemens du vulgaire, c*est celui qui paye, 
et 81 tel est son plaiiir, il est just« de lui parler eo ignorant. 
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allusions suited to their ordinary conversation and 
their pursuits in life. In France it was far other- 
wise. The dramatick author considered himself 
as writing for the iBor6 enlightened part of the 
community, and kdew no more of the people as a 
body bating certain rights, than he did off the habeas 
corpus act, or than the government did. And here 
it may be proper to ^ay something of the manner in 
which the comick authors of these great rivals re- 
present the personages of each other upon the stage. 
You know what sort of a representation is given of 
the Frenchman on the English stage, but surely no 
Englishman, eren of those who sit in th6 one shil- 
ling gallery, can suppose, that the armies who have 
oterrun Europe were composed of such materials 
as the little half starved figure he sees before him,^ 
or that the Frenchman of the stage is any more a 
real character, than Harlequin is with his black face 
and party coloured jacket. But in France there 
are two sorts of English represented on the stage ; 
the first, which is intended as a caricature, is a well 
fed awkward figure^ imposed upon by every one 
who chooses to take the trouble, making the most 
ridiculous mistakes in speaking, dressed in the ex- 
treme of the fashion, and very lavish of his money ; 
the other, whom the author gives us as drawn from 
the life, is something of a quaker, but with a large 
stick in his hand, blunt of speech, and rough in 
manners, but of benevolent intentions, such a per^ 
son in short as Mr. Josiah Crumpe in Miss Edge- 
worth's story df the Contrast. But a sketch of the 
Frenchman in London will perhaps give you the 
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best idea of these absurd representations. The 
scene is in a busy part of London, and the daugh- 
ter of a peer of England' is represented as liv- 
ing in the same boarding house (for the unity of 
place must be preserved) with two French gen- 
tlemen, who both pay court to hen She is partial 
to one of them, and yet very much amused by the 
other, and is continually in their company, when 
the peer arrives, and lodges of course in the same 
boarding house. You now find that his intention 
is to marry his daughter to Mr. Jack Rosbif, (to 
whom he had indeed already engaged ber,) previ- 
ously to his sailing for Jamaica, where business of 
importance rendered his presence necessary. The 
sprightliness of a young Frenchman, a gay man of 
fashion, is now very happily contrasted with th^ 
sullen, purse-proud importance and inveterate taci- 
turnity of Mr. Jack Rosbif, and the dignified, 
though rather pedantick good sense of the peer is 
a foil of another sort, but the manners of the piece 
are hardly more those of England than of China. 

In one of Goldoni's pieces too, the scene of which 
is laid in London, and in high life, a lady of quality 
has punch handed round to her morning visitors, 
and drinks of it herself, and we are told of a cavern 
known to be in Middlesex, but not yet discovered, 
from which a band of robbers occasionally sallies. 

In another of his plays, the scene of which is 
laid in Geneva, the perversion of reality is still 
worse, and we could hardly suppose such ignorance 
possible (for it does not appear as if there were any 
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desire to misrepresent) if the proofs w^re not so un- 
deniable. 

The publick taste, however, in France, whether 
degenerated or not, or whether affected by the 
growing fermentation which preceded the revolu- 
tion, seemed returning to a fondness for the ancient 
drama, when that great event took place, which 
gave a new turn to theatrical entertainmentfi as 
well as to every thing else. The principal promo- 
ter of this return to the model of the Spanish dra- 
ma was Beaumarchais, a man so singular, and so re- 
markable in various capacities, that I may well de^ 
vote a few lines to him. Bom in obscurity, and 
almost in poverty, and after having exercised with 
a sort of distinction, the trade he was apprenticed 
to, he quitted it, and very rapidly attracted the at- 
tention, and secured the protection of some of the 
most eminent personages in the kingdom. Render- 
ing himself usefuU where he had been admitted for 
bis pleasurable talents, and as much admired for his 
wit and knowledge, as for the graces of his person 
and the charms of his conversation on the most 
trifling subjects, he became immensely rich without 
ever having filled a lucrative employmeut, or pur- 
sued any object, to appearance, but his pleasure. 
The fact was, however, that under all the appear- 
ance of dissipation, and with the exteriour habits of 
an idle man, he could calculate in his closet with 
more than comqdon precision, and could form the 
most complicated and extensive schemes of com- 
mercial speculations. Nor was his atl^ntion limit- 
ed to commerce ; for in those homrlW retirement, 
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when some scheme of idle literature at best wa9 
thought to engage his attention, he could look into 
futurity with the eyes of a politician,"^ speculate 
upon the fate of nations, and build yery important 
consequences upon a commercial basis. A disap- 
pointment in the sale of a large cargo of arms and 
ammunition intended for the African trade^ first di- 
Terted his attention to the wants of the United 
States, then the revolted provinces of Great Bri- 
tain, and he is said to have been the person who 
prevailed upon M. de Yergennes to espouse their 
cause. In his earlier life he had more than once 
been prosecuted on charges, which would have 
blackened the name of any other person, (for there 
are offences of which an honest man ought not to 
be for a moment suspected.) But they were to 
him sources of celebrity and reputation ; nnd the 
pleadings which he composed in his own defence 
are as much read by men of taste among the French, 
as the letters of Junius are in England and Ame- 
ica. His comedies, with much less regard to mo- 
rality than the decency of the French stage ad- 
mits, are as intricate, and as full of plot and coun- 
terplot as the old English or Spanish plays, and 
much too long. They were, nevertheless, extremely 
successful at the time, and are still acted to full 
houses^ It would have been singular that such a 
man, dp noted, and above all, so rich, should hav^ 
escaped the cruelty and rapacity of Robespierre, 
and the fact id, he was imprisoned at the Abbaye, 

* Suberat tamen vigor aoimi ingentibus negotHs par eo acrior, quo 
goamium et iaertiam magis ostendebat. TblcUus. 
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with a numbeF of others, who were devoted to de- 
struction in September 1793. On the eveniogi 
however, J[)efore the fatal day, which will always 
be still more disgraceful to Paris than tl^e St. Bar- 
thelemi, he was privately liberated through the in* 
fluence of Le Gendre, the butcher, whom be bad 
personally offetided, by that very Le Gendre whose 
motion in the national assembly, against the person 
of the king, wag so singularly cruel and atrocious. 
The fear of not being thought bearly in the cause, 
and the vanity of going beyond others, were, per- 
haps, the sources of half the atrocities of the revo* 
lution. .One comtequence of the revolutionary 
government was to diminish the morality of the 
stage,"^ and to permit, that not only the distinctions 
of society, but all which the consent of past ages 
had deeoied tnost venerable^ should be held out to 
publick ridicule, while the laws of the drama were 
treated with as little respect. But the return to 
former ideas in all matters of taste, and the well* 
regulated^ police of the present day, are perceivable 
at the, theatre also, which ig rapidly reassuming its 
ancient habits. Some relaxation, however, is still 
observable, and some liberties are allowed to be 
taken with those religious establishments which 
were once deemed so sacred. The Visitandines, 

* C^est par ce besoin social de'penser comme toat le mood^, qu'on a pu *• expliquer 
pendant la RevoIutioD la contrast du courage i le guerre, etde la puaillanimH^dani Is 
carriere civile— il n* y & qu^une inaniere de voirsnr la courage militaire, maia le blame 
du ceui qui tous entoureuti la solitude, Pabandoo vous menacaat, si vous oe suives 
pas le parti doBiinaDt— le bruit di>8 paroles couvre sooveot la voix de la oonscieoce, 
II a exist€ des momeos oti P on est eraint de passer pour niais, si l*oo avoit noo- 
trd de 1* humanity, ^t cette terrenr du ridicule, qui dans les premieres classes oe se 
naoiicite d*ordinaire que par la vaniti, est devenoe ferocitd dans les deitieret. 

Mad. de StaU, 

VOL. II. 23 
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for instances ifa which a young man gets admittance 
into a convent tinder the disguise of a nun, follow- 
ed by a wicked dog of a valet de chambre, who U 
dressed as a friar, is still a favourite piece, and some 
allowance ought to be made, perhaps, for a com- 
position which, though improper, is not, strictly 
speaking, immoral, accompanied as it is, with so 
much humour, and such' good musick. There are 
others, of the smaller pieces, which are extremely 
w^ll imagined. In one of them, a young physician, 
who is represented as on service in Germany, 
mistakes one town for another, and going to an 
Austrian post, gives orders to prepare for the ge- 
neral hospital of the French army, with so much con- 
fidence, that the commandant is glad to hurry out of 
it and leave him in possession. This gives rise, as you 
may suppose, to a great deal of flattery, which is la* 
vished Upon the emperour and upon his invincible 
army. Every man in the parterre sits erect upon 
the occasion, as if he afeo was a hero, and the 
piece, which has no great merit in itself, is received 
with a thunder of applause. In another, two young 
people of high rank, who had lived miserably to- 
gether as fiian and wife, find themselves shut up in 
a place where the noise of keys and a parade of 
guards, consisting of servants dressed for the pur- 
pose, and the ferocious countenance of the one who 
passes for the turnkey, are all calculated to make 
them mistake the antiquated but peaceful mansion 
of a country gentleman, for a state prison. Their 
mutual friends it seems had joined , in the experi- 
ment, and the young people suppose themselves im- 
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mured in consequence of tbeir compIaiDts against 
each other, a circumstance which adds not a little 
to the bitterness of their first conversation in the 
common room. They soon discover, however, and 
with a sort of regret, after the first torrent of re* 
proach and recrimination, that they are to be to- 
gether but for a limited time, and are to be confined, 
during the remainder of the day, in separate apart* 
ments. Their behaviour now changes very rapid- 
ly. They soon find means to correspond. They 
corrupt the guards, who have been directed, as you 
may suppose, not to be inexorable, and, after a 
stolen intervielv, in which vows of eternal love and 
friendship ^re mutually made, they are on the point 
of escaping through a window, at the hazard of 
their lives,. when the master of the house, or the 
goverDour of the castle, as they had supposed him, 
interferes and reveals the truth."^ There is a sort 
of impropriety in some of their late pieces which 
was never before permitted, and which, though not 
liable to the censure of immorality, ought certain- 
ly to be discouraged. Characters of the last, and 
eveii of the present age, and who yet live in the 
Oiemory of a great part of the audience, are con- 
verted into personages of the drama* Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Richelieu, the great king of Prussia, and 

* Nothing, perhaps, could give a better idea of the difference be- 
tween the French and English'stage than the manner in which this little 
piece of Claire and Adolpbe has been adapted to the latter. The 
tarokej, who is represented as an Irishman, amases the audience bf 
singing one of his native songs, and by a number of bulls, and makes 
love to the lady's maid In rather a free manner. In other respects it 
If well translated. 
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even the mucb-Iamented Malesherbes, ^re brought 
before the publick, and the actors are made to look, 
to speak, and to dress as like as possible to the 
persons whose names they assume. Nothing per- 
haps, ean more strongly express how little sensibility 
there is in a French audience, than its being suffer- 
e<l, that M. de Malesberbes, whom every one affects 
to lament, should be brought forth in this manner, 
to amuse the populace by singing, by sallies of wit, 
and by a certain eccentricity: of character which is 
said to have diatinguisbed him. Nor does it show, 
much respect for religion, that the . story of the 
chaste Susanna should be converted into a ballad 
opera. In this last piece the whole story is acted 
to the life. The chaste Susanna, who i^ personated 
by the handsome madame Belmont, is even repre- 
sented as having made some progress towards pre- 
paring for the bath, when the elders surprise her. 
The rest of the piece is such as you know the ori- 
^nal to be, with this addition, that the Prophet 
Daniel, represented by a mademoiselle of no very 
good character, sings a song, and tells the Jews, how 
much better the gr^eat nation will treat them, than 
their law-giver does in the Old Testament. If it 
surprises you, as indeed it must, that such a piece 
should be permitte'd sinc|& the re-establishment of 
the catholick religion, and the restoration of good 
order in society, you must cqnsider, as the police 
probably does, that there are seventeen or eighteen 
theatres open every night in Paris, that the actors 
can only live by drawing full houses, arid that they 
must some way or other gratify the taste of the 
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audience, who, like the tired glutton whom Pope 
de^icribes as labouring through a feast, tries all 
ways to stimulate an appetite, 

** And calls for something sweet and soioetblog sour.'* 

Strict brders weregiren, during the revolution, 
that nothing should be presented to the audience but 
such pieces as were consistent with the temper of 
the times, artd with the principles that were 
then avowed; and a whole company of actors have 
been conducted to prison for daring to give a play 
in which a king, or other titled person, had appeared 
to advantage, or when particular passages, which 
might seem to allude unfavourably to the measures 
of government, had not been omitted. The present 
monarch, however, knows better how to manage the 
nation ; for he is better acquainted with their cha- 
racter, with his own strength, and, perhaps, with hu- 
man nature* Plays, containing passages whieh might 
seem to allude to him and to his usurpation, or to 
the propriety of cutting off tyrants, and restoring 
the true heir, or which might, in any way, awaken 
the slumbering affection of the people to the house 
of Bourbon^ have been those he bas^ particularly 
ordered. He has made one of the audience at the 
Death of Caesar ; and it was by his particular order 
that Athalie was represented. He has moie than 
once been present at the ^ Partie d6 chasse de Henri 
LV," which used to draw tears from the eyes of 
every good Frenchman ; so at least it was pretended ; 
but the fact is, that those tears were all affectation. 
Th6 French were never attached to any of their 
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monarchs, but as tbej would claim distinction from 
belon^ng to so great a prince. They were like 
the livery servants of a v^ry rich man, who are 
proud of being in his suite, and of calling him mas- 
ter, but who are ready to throw off his livery and 
turn their backs upon him, the moment that he 
ceases to possess the means of maintaining them in 
idle luxury. Their afiectation of loyalty during 
the monarchy, was like their afiectation of Repub- 
licanism a few years afterwards, which, whilst it 
carried them to the excess of atrocity » was never 
powerful enougb to create the least opposition to 
the presumption of their own servants. 

Und^r every form of government, in short, we 
must be struck with their mean> unprincipled prostra- 
tion to power, without enthusiasm, afiection, or feel- 
ing, as its excuse. Not having been in £ngland for 
many years, I cannot compare the actors of the two 
nations; but the French appear, to me excellent in 
comedy. Every cfaarapter has its representative, 
and the valet de chambre, the prude, the coquette, 
and the gamester, are represented to the life. They 
are all perfect in their parts too, and extremely well 
dressed. { The man of fashion of former times may 
still be seen in Fleuri ; and the countenance, man- 
ners, and tone of voice of mademoiselle Mars, are 
all innocence and amiable simplicity ; indeed sbeacts 
ber part, and looks it so well, that ope is almost 
tempted to regret^ that such a mien and such a face 
should appear upon the stages You may see in 
Kotzebue's travels an account of, the different 
theatres and principal actors. Talma appealed to 
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me, as to him, on^ of the best actors in the world ; 
but I can conceire nothing more perfect than 
mademoidelle XHichenots, whom he disapproves. 
They have generally, both in comedy and tragedy, 
the great defect of looking at the audience, rather 
than at each other ; but this arises from their little 
disagreements, and, besides/ from their Kving so 
much together, it is very natural they should wish 
to see other faces. The chaste Susanna has long 
quarrelled with her husband, and, bfeing in great 
vogue, and very affluent circumstances, she takes 
the liberty of treating the poor man with great con* 
tempL Unfortunately, however, as he is the lover 
of the troop, and she what is called the premiere 
Mtnomreuse, for whic^ I leave you to find an English 
expression, they generally act in the same piece, 
and are very often obliged to appear aoaitten with 
OMh other. He was, upon one of these occasions, 
so enraged with her, for ha^^ing refused, that veiy 
mornings to be his security for a gaming debt, that, 
instead of kissing her hsind, or the part required, 
he bit it, to the no small discomposure of the lady's 
smiles. The acting in general, with one or two ex^ 
ceptions, is better in comedy than in trageuy, where 
dignity is made to consist too much in a formal st^ot, 
a fierce look, and a certdn violent emphatical 
manner of speaking. When Ulysses, in Racine^s 
Iphigenie, in the* language of the true pathetick, 
tells the unhappy father, that so far from blaming 
his tears, he is ready himself to weep, the most en- 
lightened of the deaf and dumb, ju<jging only from 
air and gesture, would suppose, that, shocked at 
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dome great oflfence towards tlie gods, he was going 
to immolate Agamemnon upon the spot. In an- 
other of Racine's interesting pieceB, which be com- 
posed for St. Cyr, Haman answers the king's ques- 
tion of "How he should reward a faithful servant, 
the saviour of the ^tate," with so much glaring self- 
conceit, and such absurd pomposity, that, upon 
being ordered to carry his advice into execution in 
favour of Mordecai, the whole audience burst into 
a fit of laughter. Now. certainly Racine, who was 
tremblingly alive to a sense of decorum, never 
meant to excite any such emotion. He intended, 
no doubt, that every honourable mind ^ouid be 
gratified at the humiliation of an insolent and wick- 
ed courtier, but it would have mortified him to have 
beard the house laugh. £lvk>u, whom Kotzebue 
speak&i of, is one of the best actors and singers on 
the stage, and appears to great advantage in some 
of Hie ismaller pieces ; he has also a handsome per- 
son, and is consequently in every respect an ob- 
ject of universal admiration. The play-houses are 
all of them rather commodious than handsome, and 
a great deal of decorum, descending to some seem- 
ingly trifling circumstances, is enforced by the au- 
dience, who are the more rigid, perhaps, from its 
being the only 3ort of jurisdiction which the revo- 
lution has left to any portion of the nation.* 

But a Frenchman will tell you, that what is prin- 
cipally to be admired in Paris, is the Opera, a med- 
ley of musick^ painting, poetry and dancing, calcu* 

* Nam qui dabat olim.— Juv. 
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lated to caipUvate Uie eyes and ears of the audience, 
and (with the airs and graces of the syrens who per- 
form, nq doubt) to excite tlje feelings and to warm 
the heart to every tender sensation. In these united 
exertions of the sister arts, poetry soon yielded the 
precedence to oiusick, which now has to contend 
with dancing alone in rivalship for publick admira- 
tion. In the Italian language, indeed, it is otherwise, 
and Metastasip may be said to have attained the 
praise of ,<nje genius , but even he cannot reconcile 
me to this creation pf an ideal world ; ^uch a world 
aa could Bot exist a single day, tp such exaggerated 
picture^ of virtue and of vice, to the omnipotence 
of love, and to the absurdity of making the distin- 
guished personages of antiquity sing* Ariadne de- 
serted by her ungrateful lover, and even Dido, to 
one who has not jatiely read the 4tb Book of the 
^neid, might bp supposed to pour out h^r grief in 
song, arid the elevated sentiments of some patriot or 
warriour might even be enforced by intervals of 
solemn or war-like musick; but I am shocked to 
hear a hero sing. All the eloquence of the poet 
camiot reconcile me to such a degradation in the 
persons of Hector and Achilles, and much less so 
in those of Cicero or Cato; and what think you of Re- 
gulus, who, after having urged his countrymen upon 
the most solemn and important of all occasions, to 
watch over the dignity and safety of the state, turns 
round and gives them a song, before he ascends the 
Cartbaginiap vessel. In modern operas, however, 
we are not shocked with such inconsistencies. The 
story is generally taken from some old romance, or 
VOL. II. 24 
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the Arabian Nights Entertainmehte, or the heathen 
mythology ; and the tniisick, for which a certain 
number of lines of certain length hiave been ordered, 
condescends^ as little as possible, to borrow aid 
from sense. The wonders which we read of in the 
^ Dunciad are here to be seen in all the perfection of 
extravagant absurdity 4 The angel of dulness here 
plants his standard, and scatters his magick charms 
in profusion. Monsters and gods, nymphs, shep* 
berdesses and furies, are seen to dance or to fight, 
as the case requires; it sometimes happens too from 
the course of the stor}' made use of, that the hor- 
rot*s of the infernal regions are laid op6n, the dam*- 
ned are even rolling about in flames and sulphur, 
and over them, at a distance, the mind is consoled 
with a view of the Elysian fields, very much in the 
nature of a Mahometan paradise ; and this medley 
of absurdities, ending as Pope says, by 

'< A fire, & jigg, a battle, and a ball,*' 

is received with as much applause as the victory 
of Austerlitz. Racine meanwhile, at the French 
theatre, hardly commands attention ; and Moliere 
is acted to empty benches, and by the most ordi- 
nary actors, and the Cbmick Opera of former times, 
in which French musick, if they have any, ap- 
pears to advantage, is rather declining. It is in 

^ Atfte.— Lonqu^on «nteDd, au spectacle, cette moiique miUtaire qui appelle au eom- 
bat» le spectateor partage I'emotion qii'elle doit catiger k oeuz qui wat meoacfti de 
oeplusteremr: lamonqae (aii remrtirla iituatioD; un ait ooureaD redoaMe 
l» imprenion qu'uo autre art a pr^ard, et les tons et lei parolei ebraoteot four 
a toor notre imaginatioo, et notre cceor. 

Mad, lie SaUi;L*AUaiMigne. 
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the cofl^ick opera aione that the alliance between 
sound and sense in some measure still exists, and 
we know how happily allied they hs^re been on 
some occasions by the united talents of Gretry 
and MarmonteL The comick opera, so called in 
opposition *to the great opejff, of which I have 
already attempted to give you some idea, is very 
similar to the ballad opera of the English stage, 
of which Gay is considered as the inventor, and 
what is not a little singular, it is said to owe much 
of its improvement to an English naval oflScer of 
the name of Hales, wh6 having consumed his for- 
tune, and perhaps injured his reputation, in some 
love adventure, had fled from England, and passed 
the last fifteen or twenty years of his life in Paris* 
He is known in tb6 annals of French literature 
by the name ofd'Hele. 

But to return to the great opera. Musick, even 
with such aid as it still receives from poeiry, and 
from the interesting fictions of fairy tales, and 
heathen mythology, seems in danger of sinking 
under the ascendancy of dancing, all degenerated 
as the art certainly is ; degen^^ted, I say, for it is 
no longer the expression of gayety, nor is it the 
serious dance, the school of the graces. , It is 
what Young calls a tempest of agility, a/violent 
exertion of bodily force, a timing round with 
velocity, and jumping as high as possible to light 
upon one leg like those leaden figures of Mer- 
cury you see on houses or on walls, and all this 
is attended with an exposure of the person in the 
female dancers which admits of no description. It 
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does now and then happen indeed, that the com- 
poser of an opera, who has to lull to sleep some 
vigilant monster, or to charm some guardian of a 
captive beauty, indulges his genius in strains of 
simple melody, and that the inventor of a ballad 
wishes. to maike fare dance emblematical of rural 
happiness, that they both, in short, return to Na- 
ture in their several departments, and to genuine 
taste, and the performance 4s then delightful. 
There is a moment in the Mysteries of Isis when 
the sister arts of musick, poetry, and dancing are 
thus most happily united ; and I was struck with 
the redoubled attention of the audience. But such 
moments pass very rapidly, and oiie soon returns 
to the usual extravagancies, and to the jumping 
of Duport and Vestrb.* The establishment of 
the opera costs a large yearly sum, exclusively of 
the receipts, and this is defrayed by the govern- 
ment, which fixes the salaries of the performers, 
and allqws them a benefit after twenty years ser- 
vice. The exertions of a dancer are generally 
fatail to health in a few years, and thi§ is said to 
be particularly the case with the female <lancers, 
who, after a strange variety of fortune and of situa- 
tion, very often, if they live to be old, take their 
station, I am told, as beggars at a church door, 
and die in an hospital. The demand of the es- 
tablishment, meanwhile, is kept up by a supply 
from needy parents^ who are satisfied that their 
children should be taught to dance, without any 

* If my son does now and then touch Uie floor in dancing, said 
the elder Vestris, it is in compass sion to tliose who dance with him. 
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other education whatever, and, as a great majo* 
rity of them can rise no higher than to Jiguranr 
teSy with salaries- of not more than thirty pounds 
per annum^ ihey inevitably become outcasts of 
society. One cannot surely but lament that the 
opera, which affords no very rational amusement 
after all, should be thus converted into a gulf which 
swallows up so much youth, innocence, and beau- 
ty. The principal dancers and singers are sup- 
posed to be always^ at the orders of the court, 
and are sent for by the emperour, whenever he 
chooses to relax a little from state affairs; nor 
does he spare reproaches if they arrive a moment 
too late, or are less well dressed thau he thinks 
they should be, or do not perform entirely to his 
satisfaction. " Vous mez chante conime des cochons^^ 
was the salutation he received the singers with^. 
when they came to pay their respects to bina after 
his coronation. 

The theatre has afforded us a great deal of 
amusement during our stay here ; but I confess 
myself to have been disappointed at the repre- 
sentation of sortie of M oliere and Regnard's pieces ; 
not that the acting was deficient, but from a great 
deal of stage trick which is said to have been 
handed down by tradition, which is now as power- 
ful on the stage as it ever ^as in the church. 
When I observed to a person I once sat next to, 
at the representation of Regnard's Joueur, that 
there was nothing in the play, as it was printed, 
to justify Hector's endeavouring repeatedly to 
steal money out of his inaster's hat, or the ex- 
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treoae fauniBarity which takes- place between them, 
I was answered, that it was always acted in that 
manner. And when the /Hirferre found fauh with 
Durincourt's squeezing his handkerchief, which 
was wet with lavender water, into the prompter's 
seat, be &ilenced them by stepping forward and 
observing that Preyille had always aicted the^part 
in that mannen It wa0 at the theatre I first saw 
the emperoun But so great a man deserves to 
be the subject of a separate letter. 
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You will not be surprised to see toy letter dated 
from Nantes, after what I mentioned to you in my 
last. We were beginning to like Paris extremely. 
We had been at several private parties, and were 
invited to others ; but it, was necessary to break 
the spell, and we resolutely did so early in March, 
and took the road to Orleans in rather bad weath- 
er. From Orleans we followed th6 course of the 
Loire to Nantes, and ha^ve already engaged our 
passage on board of an American ship at Paim- 
boeuf. I will now return to my journal, and, hav- 
ing my notes before me, it will still be as if I had 
continued to write to you every day. We were 
at the play one evening, and seated near the 
stage, when in consequence of some preparations 
in the box appropriated to the emperour^ it was 
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perteiyed that he was expected. Th6 play was 
already begun, but the actors no longer comiBand- 
ed the attention of the audience, who remained 
with their eyes fixed upon the imperial boxr and 
were expressing a €ort of tumultuous expectation, 
when the emperour entered. He was receiTed 
with shouts and applause* These he answered by 
a slight bow, and then seated himself in an elbow 
cfaair, while three chaitiberiains, who are in the 
nature pf the lords !n waiting cif the English courts, 
remained standing behind. I had, upon this and 
upon some other occasions^ an opportunity of ex* 
amining his person and countenance, at my lei- 
sure, and the impression left upon my mind id 
that of a muscular man, of about fire feet four 
inches, with rery broad shoulders, and short legs. 
He cannot be very unlike what historians describe 
Pepin to have been, whoni he certltinly resembled 
in fortune ; nor is he unlike a description which 
I have somwhere read, of Robert, eldest son of 
William the conqueror, vvho was surnamed Courle 
hose. He has small, piercing, deeply sunk, dark' 
gray eyes, a prominent nose, a chin out of pro- 
portion large, a good mouth, short coal-black 
hair^ a forehead that would have satisfied Lavater, 
a countenance which denotes a man not too well 
pleased at any time, and easily made angry, and 
outrageously violent when be is so, with a com- 
plexion of bilious, sun-burnt, cadaverous sallow- 
ness, which baffled all description. I am told that 
he sometimes condescends to joke with those about 
him, but I saw nothing like it in bis i^ce, and I 
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will be sworn that no man ventures to joke with 
him. His manner appears Uarsli and sudden ; his 
voiqe is said to be hoarse and unmusical, and 1 
have been informed that he never- looks those in 
the face to whom he speaks, He wa:s dressed with 
the utmost simplicity ; was , attentive . to the play ; 
took a v^st deal of isnuff; spoke .on^je or twice, to 
the chamberlain nearest him;<^toIe a sidelong look 
or two at the audience ; started up at the end of 
the piece; advanced rapidly to the edge of the 
box; made a hasty bow, and withdrew. 

I endeavoured, every time that : I saw this great 
personage, to consider him attentively, and as 
much without the eflect jof prejudice to his disad- 
vantage, as I was conscious of feeling none in hi3 
favour, 9ind certain of not being dazzled by his 
high rank and great achievements ; and I tried to 
determine within myself what would have been my 
opinion of such a looking person, had I met him 
in private life. No flajlterer will ever be found 
impudent enough to apply to him those lines of 
Racine which seemed made for Louis XI V.=*. and 
yet any one would say, at first sight, that he was 
no ordinary man. Had I met such a person in 
a publick walk in France, I should have supposed 
him a foreign subaltern, living chiefly by bis in* 
genuity at cards, and ready to defend his winnings 
by his sword ; in Italy, where the police is very 
defective, I should have been uneasy to have met 
jbim at the corner of a wood* 

* Dans quelle obscurity que le Ciel Peut fait naitre, 
. Le monile, en le voyant, efit reconnu son maitre. 
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With dM that mankind bas seen and suffered, it 
was yet to be experienced what an. individual is 
capable of bffeoting, who, with good natural abili- 
ties, aiid a good education, with health, personal 
courage, and that degree of temperance which 
leaves him at all times the full command of all 
Ids faculties, is restrained by no sense of proprie- 
ty, and checkied by no feeling of remose ; who^ 
moving forward in the execution of his designs 
with incalculable rapidity, spares neither bribes, 
nor threats, nor violence, nor injustice ; who, with 
habits which bespeak extreme impatience, has a 
slow regular pulse, and never loses bis recollect 
tk)n a moment; who acts deliberately with all the 
energy and impetuosity of passion ; who forms the 
plan of a campaign, as he would form the plan of 
a game of chess, considering the wish, the want, 
the liberty, the toil, the blood of individuals as 
nothing, and thinking no more of the eities to be 
burnt, or of the provinces to be laid waste, or 
of the thousands to be left in hospitals or in the 
field of battle, than of the pieces to be taken off 
the board or of the board itself; who, supposing 
himself born to rule over the herd of mankind, 
will brook no contradiction, and thinks nothing 
impossible ; who is^ selfish, arrogant, unfeeling, 
and inexorably vindictive. Future ages will speak 
with admiration of his successful campaigns and 
brilliant victories, of his passage of the Alps, of 
his inroad into Germany, and his battle of Aus- 
terlitz. They will admire all the extraordinary de- 

VOL. II. 26 
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signs that he has had the courage to attempt, and the 
abilities to execute ; orercoming, as it was said of 
Cromwell, all his enemies by larms, and all his friends 
by artifice. But they will apply to him many pas- 
sages of Cicero's address to Caesar^ in behalf of 
Marcellus. They will regret that no such argu- 
ments as those of the Roman orator found way to 
his mind, and that, favoured by fortune in war,* 
and by that general disposition throughout the na- 
tion, of submitting to any authority that could en- 
sure their internal tranquillity, be should not have 
been animated by a far more Signified ambition, 
and have availed himself of so glorious an oppor- 
tunity to'establish the best of all reputations. But 
be has made to himself ^ scheme of happiness of 
his own, and, looking down with contempt upon the 
puny efforts and groveling prejudices 6f mankind, 
he cares not at whose expense it is accomplished. 
He was bom in the year 1769, at Ajaccio in 
Corsica, in a country where, unfortunately, as it 
should seem at present for a large portion, of man- 
kibd, the worst tendencies of the Italian character 
bad bees long nourished by all the evils of an op- 
pressive government and all the horrors of a civil 
war. Eviery parish and district of the island was 
divided into parties, who fostered some hereditary 
cause of hatred, and this gave rise to quarrels at 
every moment, and frequently to assassinations. 
There were villages from which it was necessary to 

''' Verum aiiimum viocere, iracundiam cohibere, &c., simillimun 
Deojudico. Cicero pro Marcetto. 
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hav^ two roads to'tbe next market town, that indi- 
viduals of the hostile parties might meet as seldom 
as possible. 

^^'rom the situation and profession of his father, 
who was a lawyer, and from the description I hare 
beard of tlie appearance and furniture of the house 
they lived in, the circumstances of the family must 
have been far from brilliant. The business of a 
lawyer^ indeed, on an island, where there was no 
law out of the reach of cannon shot from the bat- 
teries of the different forts, must have been a poor 
one, and we may conceive how readily they em- 
braced the proposal made to them by the French 
general commanding in the island, of having one 
of their sons educated at the military school in 
Paris. • . ■ . r' 

The son thus to be provided for was the present 
emperoun who seems to have been considered, by 
all his relations, and from an early period of his 
life, a^ a very superiour being to themselves. He 
is said to have been soon distinguished for the au- 
stere regularity of his manners, for his application 
to books, and for a degree of impatience under the 
authority of his superiours, and a repugnance to 
all arbitrary power ; a sentiment which, though it 
naturally belongs to a liberal mind, is yet not jinfre- 
quently connected with the love of power in those 
who cherish it. 

The mathematicks, and particularly as they are 
connected with the military sciences, formed his 
principal object of study; and his friends found no 
difficulty in procuring a commission for him, at a 
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proper time, in a regiment of artillery. He after*- 
wards quitted the corps for fi few months, and re- 
tired to Corsica, but returned to France in 1793. 
His mother and sisters qow accompanied him, and 
established themselves at Marseillies, where they 
kept a house which was by no means frequented 
by the best company ; and where one of the sisters 
thought herself fortunate in contracting a marriage 
with an obscure Italian, who, having been a marker 
at a billiard table, and afterwards a musician in a 
regimental band, had got together a little money as 
an under commissary in the army ; and this is the 
couple who are now prince and princess of Lucca 
and Piombino. 

While the ladies remained at Marseilles, the bro- 
ther joined his regiment and distinguished himself 
at Toulon, but was so ofifended at having been put 
under arrest, for a few days, after the siege, on ac-* 
count, it is said, of his extreme severity towards 
the remaining inhabitants, that, though now a brig- 
adier, he was desirous of quitting the service, and 
trying bis fortune in some distant country. Ha 
was prevented by the government, however, as 
Hampden and Cromwell were prevented In the last 
^ century from going to America, and remained to 
fulfil a much more brilliant destiny, 

Barras, who had known him at Toulon, who 
knew his courage and skilly and how little likely he 
was to be moved by scenes of distress, pointed him 
out as a proper person to command the armed force 
In 1795, which repelled a remnant of Jacobins, 
whos^ numbers were swelled by thousands of con*- 
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cealed royalists ; and was so well satisfied with bis 
behaviour, as to propose to him a very adyantdgeous 
marriage with the present empress, whom he began 
to feel as an incumbrance. 

There is something in this part of his history 
which must embarrass his flatterers not a little ; for 
it is difficult to comprehend, bow a person of his 
sober and abstemious life, and austere deportment, 
could have been brought, by avarice or by ambi- 
tion, to form a connexion which, even at that low 
stage of morality, was thought discreditable. Had 
be then cherished some distant expectation of what 
he has since attained to, I should have supposed 
him under the same sort of persuasion that the em- 
perour Severus was, who, in uniting himself in 
marriage, had preferred a lady not altogether unlike 
the present empress, for she^ as well as the wife of 
Severus, is said to have had a brilliant fortune pro- 
mised her by a soothsayer, or to have been, what the 
astrologers said of Julia Domna, of royal nativity. 
You will see the story of this last in Gibbon. She 
possessed, it appears, many good qualities, and many 
charms and allurements, and was admired^ upon all 
occasions, for her gentleness and humanity ; but 
the irregularity of her conduct in private life af- 
forded ample subject to the pen of scandal, nor was 
it possible, says the historian, for the most extrava- 
gant panegyrist to rank chastity among her virtues. 
His success in Italy, and his bold approach 
towards Vienna in 1797, are well known ; but it is 
not, perhaps, sufficiently remembered, that, carry- 
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ing as it were, the sword in one hand^ and poison in 
the other, preceded as Mars wtas ' 

By terror, treason, tumult and despair. 
Friends of the God, and followers of the war,* 

he weakened the defence of the states he attacl^ed, 
by deluding their subjects into dreams of liberty 
and independence, which it could never have been 
his intention to realize,! and that he artfully seized 
the moment of proposing those terms, which led 
to the peace of Leoben^ when the Austrians had 
gained his rear, and, rendered retreat, in case of mis- 
fortune, impossible. The glorious peace by which 
so successful a war was terminated, rendered Bo- 
naparte the idol of the whole nation^ /The Direc- 
tory, who were now qppressed with the greatness 
of their own general, became desirous of giving 
employment to his energy and resolute character 
at a distance, and readily consented to a plan which 
he proposed, of annexing Egypt to the republick, 
even though Switzerland, the ancient and faithful 
ally of France, was to be ravaged, and the inde- 
pendence of Malta annihilated, in order to furnish 
the funds necessary for the expedition. 

His success in Egypt, if we consider the great 
disparity pf force, has been, I think, exaggerated. 
It wag frequently attended with circumstances of 

♦Dryden. 

f " Nations of Italj," says the proclamation," the French army is come 
to break yoar chains. The French are the friends of the people in 
ererj country. Your religion, your customs, your property shaJI be 
respected. The nations of Italy may consider the French as t4ieir bro- 
thers, kc>' 
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unoec^ssary rigour, ancT unprovoked cruelty ; and 
I am told, that those who mean to pay their court 
t0 hhn, and who know him, never speak of Egypt 
in his presence. But it b impossible not to admire 
the firmness with which he bore his repulse before 
Acre, and the proud ascendancy over the mindd of 
others by which he silenced all complaints, and 
pretented all reflections. The gallant remnant of 
his army, who might with justice have upbraided 
him for the waste which had been made of their 
strength, and the distress they had been so unprofi- 
lably ejcposed to, seemed rather disposed ta solidt 
his forgiveness for riot having done more. 

His last exploit in Egypt was the attack of the 
Turkish post at Aboukir, and here Fortune, whom 
be has almost converted into a goddess, seems in- 
deed to haye befriended him. Miot, one of his 
warmest admirers, asserts, that if the Turks, who 
were able to repulse the first assault upon their 
principal redoubt, had not sallied out, in the mo« 
ment of success, in order to cut oflT the heads of 
the dead and wounded, according to their barba- 
rous custom^ and thus exposed themselves, in disor- 
der, to the attack of a fresh column, the attempt 
would, in all probability, h^ve been as fruitless as 
Acre. 

But one of the most singular events in the life 
of Bonaparte is his return to France in the year 
1799. He had left it with forty thousand chosen 
troops, with twelve sail of the line, and all the 
means of establishing a great and flourishing colo- 
ny. The losses of the republick in the West-Indies 
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were ta be thus splendidly repaired ; the sacred 
land of Egypt, the cradle of the arts and sciences, 
was to be rescued from the barbarians, who had so 
long oppressed its wretched inhabitants ; commerce 
was to assume a direction which the hero of a for- 
mer age had given it ; and a mortal blow was to be 
inflicted upon England in the destruction of its In- 
dian empire. But how were these splendid |Mro9- 
pects realized ? He lost the whole of his fleet ; he 
deserted the poor remains of bis army, and return- 
ed, like Xerxes, after the battle of Salamis,"^ a poor 
fugitive in a single frigate. But the weakness and 
profligacy of the directory, and the extremely bad 
conduct of their agents and officers, had so reduced 
the power of the republick, that the losses and dis- 
graces of the East were overlooked and forgotten, 
and the general, who might, in other circumstances, 
have been made amenable to a court martial, was re- 
ceived as a deliverer. The military hoped for an end 
to that disgrace which bad lately obscured the glory 
of the French arms ; and a party in the govern^ 
ment were desirous to avail themselves of his reso-» 
lute mind, and of his influence with the soldiers, in 
the execution of a plan which was to place the 
power of the republick in their hands, at the ex- 
pense of their colleagues ; but Napoleon and his 
brother Lucien were too cunning for the abbe 
Sieyes and the director Barras. 

In ^violating the constitution, and d^troying by 
an armed force, that government which they had 
sworn to obey, they chose that the profit should be 

* Sed qualis rediit P oempe UD& nave, &c. Juvenal' 
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for themselves and followers ; nor were the feelings 
of the nation such as might have been expected 
upon the occasion. They doubtless considered the 
conduct of their general as irregular, but they saw 
with pleasure power wrested from the grasp of un- 
principled, unqualified men, and hoped for a more 
equitable and lenient government in the hands of a 
gallant soldier, misled, to a certain degree, indeed, 
by ambition, but with none of those petty enmities 
to satisfy, or those vicious habits to indulge, which 
bad marked the conduct of that race of Inferiour 
lawyers, who, under the mask of republicanism, had 
so long oppressed them. His education, and the 
tenor of his earlier life, it was supposed, would 
have induced him to follow the example of Monk, . 
in England. All ranks were gratified, meanwhile, 
by the splendid and decided success of the French 
arms, as soon as they were restored to his direction. 

The changes which have since taken place are 
such as he could not possibly have foreseen or in- 
tended; but he has skilfully availed himself of 
every opportunity that offered to enlarge his power; 
and his views having gradually expanded, and every 
caprice almost of his ambition having been success- 
ful, it is not improbable that he now considers 
Providence as having thrown the right, as ^well as 
the power of government into his hands.* 

It has been his policy to keep the nation engaged 
in war. This has gratified their military genius, 

* II a comme one sorte de superstition envers iui meme^ ce terrible Attila, dit 
Madame de Stael, il croit eo lui, et se regarde comme IMostrument des <!l€cret9 du 
€iel, et cette ooovictioQ meleup certain tftteane d* e^uit^ ft se» crimes, 

TOL. II. 26 
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and afforded them the sort of satisfaction they arc 
most sensible of, while it has enabled him to pro- 
vide for many needy followers and relations : for 
he makes as free in the distribution of the king- 
doms and principalities of Europe as if they had 
descended to him from a long line of ancestors. He 
would have done better, I am persuaded, to have 
restored the ancient royal family (the establishment 
of a republican government was out of the ques- 
tion ;) but not having thought proper to do so, it is 
probable that he could no otherwise have preserved 
the nation from scenes of internal discord than by 
the assumption of sovereignty. Arbitrary power 
was become a necessary evil, and, every thing con- 
. sidered, it could not, perhaps, have been better 
placed. His domestick administration is, in many 
respects, deserving of praise, and his code, though 
liable to the charge of inconsistency, in retaining 
some ill-judged vestiges of democracy, is in general 
well adapted to the situation of the nation, and to 
the administration of justice ; but the trial by jury 
has been abolished in all criminal cases, and the law 
which ordains that the prisoner should be examined 
in a certain time after his arrest, was forgotten as 
soon as made. Torture, too, though contrary to 
law, is saii to be applied in private to enforce con- 
fession, aijid the agents of the government leave no 
means unessayed to blacken the reputation of those 
who are to be brought to trial. I have seen Mo- 
reau's name published in the Moniteur, at the head 
of a long list of traitors, who were in the pay of En. 
gland to assassinate the first consul, the week before 
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he was to be tried. The present code has put an 
end to the scandalous abuses of the republican law 
of divorce, and religion is again protected and en- 
couraged ; but neither the clergy nor the judges 
are sufficiently paid to render them respectable and 
independent. 

His foreign enterprises, though seldom the result ' 
of any fair and liberal policy, are conducted with 
great ability ; and when he deviates from generally 
received opinions in military affairs, he never fails, 
by his success, to remihd one, if we may compare 
war to poetry, of those writers, who, according to 
Pope, 

" Can snatch a grace bejond the reach of art."* 

Such too is the brilliancy of his name, and the over- 
ruling influence of a great reputation, that if he fails, 
if the event should evenrbe disastrous in the extreme, 
as in Egypt, or at St. Domingo, if he violates his 
engagements, as in the case of Italy and Switzer- 
land, his losses and disappointments make no im- 
pression to his disadvantage;. His want of good 
faith seems hardly noticed, and the world speaks 
only of his triumphs. 

His guards are numerous and in the hig^hest state 
of discipline, and his court the most brill ant, 1 am 
told, in Europe. Those who are permitted to ap- 

* daelquefois daos sa course ud Esprit vigoureux, ^ 

Trap ress^r^ par Tart, sort des regies prescrites, . 

£t de Part m€me apprend it francbir les limites. Bmleau. 

11 en est demSme dans toas les geiires : combieD defoisun grand G^o^r^l D*at-il< 
pas nianqo( sciemment S. quelqo^un des principes reco, qaaod il a cru voir un moyeq 
de iqocds dans un cas d^ezception ! I^ Harpe. 
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pear at it, for there is by no means the indiscriminate 
crowd of former times, are most splendidly dressed, 
nor is be, with all bis care&, indifferent to that cir- 
cumstance. A lady, whose appearance he was not 
satisfied with, was, upon one occasion, ordered to 
withdraw ; and it was owing to the humanity of the 
chamberlain in waiting, who ventured for once to 
deviate from a strict interpretation of the orders he 
had received, that she was not forced out in a con- 
temptuous and disgraceful manner. A printed pa- 
per, more in the nature of a mandate than of an in- 
vitation, is sent to those whom he means to see at 
court upon great occasions. It was thus, after the 
battle of Austerlitz, and when great numbers were 
collected in the antichamber, they were instructed, 
by a sort of master of the ceremonies, how they were 
to conduct themselves. • A bow or a courtesy was 
to be made at the door, on entering, another when 
opposite the throne, where sat the emperour and 
empress, in all the dignity of empire, and a third at 
the door of exit. Not a word was to be said, and, 
having been discharged, they were left to go round 
through the open space before the palace, and find 
their carriages as they could. 

He eats and sleeps less than most men, and looks 
into every thing himself. It would be better, per'- 
baps, for the prosperity of the empire, if he suffered 
certain sorts of business to devolve upon others, for 
there are subjects upon which he is universally al* 
lowed to be uninformed. He is said to understand 
neither finance nor trade, nor how best to encourage 
those manufactories he would wish most to promote. 
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It was a considerable time before he could compre^ 
bend wby his flotilla might* not get to England, and 
be is at times singularly deficient in matters of ge- 
neral policy, and extremely impolitick in his con* 
duct towards neutral nations. 

He sometimes plays at cards for a moment, and 
now and then, in small family parties, is seen to 
dance ; but then it is without any sort of preten- 
sion to fine steps, and like a man who dances for ex- 
ercise and to promote digestion. 

To his relations and followers he is liberal of that 
which does not belong to him, it is true ; but of that 
which he might keep for himself, he does not, how- 
ever, seem at all ambitious of acquiring a reputa- 
tion for generosity. 

I travelled into Italy last year, a few weeks after 
him, and was desirous, as you may suppose, of 
listening to the multitude ot little anecdotes his 
journey and passage of the Alps, previous to his 
Italian coronation, had given rise to. The servants 
of the household always preceded, and prepared 
his nieals ; the materials of which together with the 
use of the rooms he occupied was sufficiently well 
paid for by a steward who attended. To the post- 
illions and guides, however, many of whom had 
provided new clothes for the occasion, not a six- 
pence was given at the time, nor to the postmasters 
who furnished the horses ; but a month or five weeks 
after there came a commissioner who settled all 
their demands, very justly indeed, but not in a way 
to abolish the unfavourable impression which had 
been already made, and from the funds of the de- 
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partment. It had been the same on his journey to 
Marengo and back ^gain, nor did he ever deviate 
into any thing like generosity but in one instance, 
when a guide, having saved him from falling down 
a precipice, was presented with a purse of fifty 
louis d'ors. I ought in justice, however, to mention 
an anecdote of him upon this occasion, and the more 
so, as I can vouch for the truth of it. A lady of 
Geneva being upon a visit to her friends at Lyons, 
a little before the revolution, was told of a young 
Corsican who was confined by sickness in an upper 
room of the hotel Garni, where she lodged. All 
that the people of the house knew of him was, that 
h^ was an officer of artillery, that his name was 
Bonaparte, and that his purse was very slenderly 
furnished. Her charity, for charity is a virtue pro- 
per to Geneva, soon carried her to the sick man's 
bed side, and she had at length the satisfaction to 
see him so far restored as to set out for his regiment, 
with many expressions of gratitude for her maternal 
care, and many wishes that fortune might ever ena- 
ble him to testify his gratitude. Oahis Coronation 
she wrote to him, and took occasion to mingle with 
her felicitations some account of her own situation, 
which the casualties of the times had rendered less 
prosperous than formerly, nor was she long without 
an answer. She received a very handsome letter, 
containing bank notes to ihe amount of four hun- 
dred pounds sterling, and very friendly assurances 
of immediate attention to any application, which it 
might be convenient to her to make hereafter. 
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In bis intended journeys from place to place he 
is always very secret^ and, when once in motion, 
extremely expeditious, rather, I believe from peev- 
ishness and impatience than from any solicitude for 
the safety of his person, which is always sufficient- 
ly well guarded. 

If his servants should suppose^ from what they 
may have heard him say, that he was going to take 
an airing, and should make preparations for the 
purpose, be reprimands them, and orders his car- 
riages put up, and peiiiaps orders them out again the 
moment after. He has even been known, upon 
such an occasion, to have invitations sent out, if they 
can be called invitations, for a ball, or a concert at 
court, and to set out on an excursion to the sea 
coast, and sometimes to a very distant part of his 
dominions, half an hour before the guests are ex- 
pected. Those who accompany him upon such oc- 
casions know nothing of what is to be done, till they 
are told to get their hats and swords, and that the 
emperour is ready. On his return from a campaign 
or an excursion, no man presumes to know which 
of the imperial palaces he will drive to ; but the 
keepers of all, from St. Cloud to Fontainbleau, must 
be ready for his reception. It offends him that any 
one should guess at his meaning, even in trifles, and 
he is extremely impatient of what in the least ap* 
preaches to an appearance of contradiction, and so 
su^icious of seeming to be governed, that those who 
wish to bring him over to any change of opinion, 
must use great circumspection. Mounier, a distin- 
guished name in the earlier part of the revolution, 
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who died the other day, was almost the only one of 
his counsellors who dared to differ from him, and 
this would render him at times outrageous and even 
abusive ; but I find by the Moniteur, that he has 
provided very handsomely for Mounier's children. 

In speaking of this extraordinary man, we ought 
always to bear in mind his singular elevation from 
so low an origin. No degree of good sense, per* 
haps, which heaven ever blessed an individual with, 
could have withstood so much flattery, so much 
success, so much of what the world call prosperity, 
such abject servility in those who were but a few 
years ago his equals, and such mean compliances in 
the neighbouring princes. We cannot be surprised, 
therefore, if Bonaparte should be among men, and 
with sovereigns, even what a bold and fractious 
, chi))^, who has never known restraint, is with other 
childi^n* Had he lived some centuries ago, his 
flatterers might easily have persuaded him, that the 
nai;ne he had borne before his exaltation was by 
no means that which belonged to him. They would 
have traced his lineage to a much higher source^ 
and have made him the son of Hercules or of Ju« 
piler Ammon. 

^Notwithstanding his long established habits of 
dissimulation, for there are cases in which he con- 
descends to dissemble, his prudence has sometimes 
so far forsaken him, that he has spoken contemptu- 
ously of the nation over whom he rules, and ridi- 
culed their frequent changes of government. On 
its being once mentioned to him, as a reason for 
patronising the first production of an autiior, and 
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for its having been thought proper to speak more 
favourably of him in a review, than his work, per- 
haps, intrinsically deserved, that the young man 
was of a family long distinguished in the annals of 
literature, " Why you would not surely," said the 
emperour, *' carry your ideas of hereditary right so 
far ! no, no, whatever we lose, let us at least pre- 
serve the republick of letters." 

He is not, however, a member of this more than 
of any other republick ; he writes incorrectly, and 
in a very bad slyle,^ and is far from being eloquent 
in speech. His sentences hang awkwardly together, 
and are produced by starts. There is something, 
nevertheless, which Plutarch might have quoted as 
worthy of a Spartan, in his answer to marshal Soult, 
at the battle of Austerlitz. ^* The marshal is eiii^ 
barrassed, sire," said the aid-de-camp, " at the su- 
periour force of the liussians which is moving to 
attack him, and foresees that he may be obliged to 
diift his ground." " Tell Soult, I foresee no such 
thing," was the answer. " He must die where he 
is."t 

* I have seen sevel^l productions of his which would not bear criticism ; but the 

foUowing letter, which was addressed to the widow of adoriral B after the battle 

nf Aboakir, gi ves a very good idea of his style : Je seos vivement votre doulear. Le 
moment qui nous 8q>are de Pobjet que nous aimons est terrible. 11 nous isole de la 
ferre ; il fait ^prouver a«i corps les convulsions de Pagonie ; les faculties de Pame 
font aneanties j elle ne conserve de relation avec Pnnivers qo'au trayers d*iin eaoche- 
mar qui altere tout. Les hommes paroissent pins froids, plus egoistes, plus m6cha)ot8, 
plus odieux qn*ib ne le sont r^ellemest. L'on sent dans cetle situation que si rien 
hb dous obUgeoit a la vie il vaodroit beaucoup mieux mourir. Mais lorsqoe apres 
cette premiere pens(e V on presse ses enfans contre son coeur, des larmes, des senti^ 
Ineiis tend res raniment la Nature, et l*on vit pour ses enfans, &c. See Pieces offi- 
delles de l^armSe d^Egypte. 

f J. Caesar could not have expressed himself more forcibly, and with 
more decision ; and there was something very similar in his orders to 
VOL. II. 27 
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He has no respect for the nation, as I have ob- 
served, nor have they any affection for him. Even 
his victories and acquisitions of territory and influ- 
ence no longer flatter them. Tliey seem to fear, 
and perhaps with reason, that France may sink at 
last to be a mere province in some great western 
empire, the plan of which appears every day to be 
more and more unfolded. Of the parties which di- 
vide the nation, the royalists cannot like, and the 
republicans and jacobins must hate him, while many 
others who are indifferent to the form of govern- 
ment, and would sacrifice a great deal for domestic 
security, complain bitterly of taxes, and groan un- 
der the loss of their children by the conscription. 
Others, again, feel hurt and offended at the eleva- 
tion of several individuals whom they remember as 
equals, or perhaps inferiours ; and they must all 
agree in deploring those measures which have led 
to the arbitrary and despotick government of a 
single person, who was no way entitled to any such 
preference. 

A great deal more has been published pf him 
than could well be known. Great allowances too, 
ought to be made for the resentment of those whom 
he has injured, and the jealousy and malignity of 
others. I believe, however, that, like the emperour 
Valentinian, whom he is not unlike in fortune and 
character, he is frequently more apt to indulge the 
furious emotions of temper, than to consult the 

Sallust, one ofhis lieutenants, who doubted the practicabilitj of what 
be was directed to effect. It is needless to deliberate, said Csesar, on 
the probability of success, our circumstances admit of no delay • and 
there can be no excuse for disappointment. 



i 
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dictates of reason and magnanimity. The expres; 
sions which he gives vent to on those occasions are 
not, indeed, quite as fatal to the object of his anger 
as those of Valentinian. He does not call out 
" Strike off his head ; bui;n him to death ; beat him 
with a club till he expires ;" but he spares no ap- 
probrious Epithet which a l^ife for the most part 
spent in camps has brought him acquainted with, 
and his ministers are said i^ometimes to bear the 
marks of his displeasure, as in the good old times 
of the Czar Peter. There is a humble civility of 
demeapour, too, in his menial servants, which indi- 
cates a strict and regular master ; but he has been 
singularly attentive to all his relations, and respec- 
ful towards his mother. He had a great deal of 
trouble with them all when he was first forming his 
court, and spared no pains to have them instructed in 
every sort of regal etiquette, the memory of which 
had been retained by a few old attendants of the 
exiled family, who had survived the revolution. 
His sisters are said to have provoked him extreme- 
ly, upon these occasion^, by their indocility, and by 
their sometimes laughing when they should have 
gravely taken their lessons ; but the empress, who 
hs^i formerly lived at court, has more easily assum- 
ed the manners proper to her high station, and plays 
her part to perfection. She is said to be always 
affable and generous where she can, and as sHe 
dresses to advantage, there are times when she is 
still a pretty woman ; being no longer exposed to 
the temptation of gaming and to various sorts of 
extravagance, she is much better spoken of than 
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during the consular government, when her custom 
was one of the greatest misfortunes that could be- 
fal a milliner or shopkeeper of any sort, and her 
stopping at a house in travelling, a very serious ca- 
lamity to the owners of it. Scandal, which, for a 
time, made so very free with her name, now leaves 
her unmolested ; nor is it very busy with the empe* 
rour, who, in deviating into some irregularities, has 
been merely biassed, I am persuaded, by the desire 
of appearing what the world bad been accustomed 
to in persons of his rank, like Mr. Jourdain, in the 
Burgeois Gentilhomme, who, wishing it to be for- 
gotten that he had ever kept a shop, was desirous 
of giving concerts on a Wednesday, as he was told 
all the nobility did. 

I have seen two of his brothers ; Joseph, whom 
he is endeavouring to make king of Naples, and 
Louis, for whom he is looking about for a settle- 
ment. They are said to be, both of them, men of 
unambitious tempers and domestick habits. Joseph 
lives with great magnificence in the country, but 
has not showed himself much in Paris this winter, 
and has never been as happy, perhaps; as when his 
hopes of fortune were built upon a contract for sup- 
plying the cavalry with saddles. He is said to be 
a man of sound judgment, and very much relied 
upon by his brother ; the other is a slender, sickly 
looking man, with a solemn and thoughtful counte- 
nance. He has been deprived of the use of his 
right arm by a stroke of the palsy, is unfit for any 
active pursuits, and would gladly, I believe, lead a 
life of retirement. Lucien, who has acted a distin- 
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guisfaed part in the revolution, I have never seen. 
Having amassed vast sums of money when in pow- 
er, he has lived for some time at a distance from 
court, but in the style of a prince. He has never, 
it is said, approved of Napoleon^s usurpation, nor 
would he consent to be divorced from his wife, to 
whom the other had taken an objection, on the score 
of character, or of former connexions. When pres-^ 
sed upon this subject^ he not only resolutely refus- 
ed, but threw out some reflections upon the choice 
which his brother had made of a companion for life, 
adding, that he believed the emperour took him for 
a Frenchman. There are several sisters of the fami- 
ly ; but the only one I have seen is madame Murat, 
who is handsome, with a great deal of the Napo- 
leon character, however, in her face. The prin- 
cess Louis has nothing distinguished in her appear- 
ance ; but seems good-natured. It was at a meeting 
of the corps legislatif that I saw these ladies, to- 
gether with the empress. They were seated in a 
box immediately in front of the emperour, and at 
the foot of his statue, which, with less observance 
of propriety thap is usual in this land of taste, is 
placed opposite to the thr6ne, and in a costume 
that partakes more of the gladiator than of the 
emperour. 

The hall has the air of a handsome theatre, with 
what might be the pit and boxes thrown into one, 
for the accommodation of the senate, the legisla- 
tive body, and the tribunate. Above is a gallery 
for spectators, and in the centre, facing it, is a small 
recess, in the nature of a stage, where the throne 
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was placed, with room for a dozen or more persons 
about it. 

The speech which the emperour delivered was 
such as you have seen in the papers. It was replete 
with eulogiums on the army, nor was it less expres- 
sive of his high sense of the proofs of affection 
given him by the whole French nation. It con- 
tained also a wish for peace, even with England, 
out breathed a dreadful spirit of enmity against the 
queen of Naples, whom he threatened with the full 
weight of his implacable vengeance. He added, 
for the information of his faithful subjects, that a 
few ships had been lost in consequence of a tem- 
pest ^t the conclusion of an action, which had been 
very imprudently hazarded against superiour num- 
bers. This speech, though short, he read, and to 
appearance, with some difficulty, without once re- 
moving his eyes from the paper, and without any 
action, except a motion of the hand when he spoke 
of the queen of Naples. He seemed, in short, far 
otherwise than I am told he is upon the field of bat- 
tle. He was agitated, I observed, and he breathed 
with difficulty ; and, whether oppressed with the 
splendor which surrounded him, or out of patience 
at the tediousness of the ceremony, there was a 
mixed expression of anger and of sorrow very 
strongly marked upon his countenance. I do not 
tbink that in the whole course of my life I ever 
saw a countenance which held out less encourage- 
ment to any one who might be disposed to ask a fa- 
vour from, or throw himself upon the mercy of an- 
other. I now felt more forcibly than I had yet done 
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in France, the blessing of being born in a free 
country, and as we looked down upon the plumes 
which waved below, it had the appearance of some 
splendid exhibition at the opera, while the emperour, 
in his Spanish dress, received with shouts of ap- 
plause and the clapping of hands, and saluted again 
in the same manner when he had finished speaking, 
instead of conveying to my mind any idea of regal 
dignity, made me think rather of some favourite 
actor in Richard III., nor would the expressions 
Vhich the historian applies to this valiant usurper 
of the crown of England, be inapplicable on the 
present . occasion. ** If one could forget the dan- 
ger of the precedent in so flagrant a usurpation, it 
might be confessed that he was in many respects, 
most eminently qualified to reign. He had courage, 
capacity, and knowledge; and he enacted wise 
laws and salutary regulations. But he was dark, 
silent, reserved, selfish, and cruel, a stranger to 
every soft emotion, and perfect in the arts of dis- 
simulation. His ruling passion was ambition, and, 
in the gratification of this, he could trample upon 
any law, either hum^n or divine ; or commit any 
crime which, even at a hasty view, seemed neces- 
sary for his purpose." 

I bad liked his appearance much better a few 
days before, on the; parade at the Carousel, where 
his horse, as Comines says of Charles VIII, gave 
a digmty to his air, not unworthy the conqueror 
of Marengo and Austerlitz. .These parades occur 
very frequently when he is in Paris, and draw an 
immense crowd, .as .if it were a novelty to see 
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five or six thousand men under arms. The troops 
perform no evolutions, on these occasions, but 
remain in their ranks, while the emperour either 
rides or walks about, inspecting every thing, from 
the harnessiiig of the flying artillery to the cravat 
of a conscript. The soldiers are, for the most 
part, young men and very much of a size. There 
was nothing to be admire^ in their marching ; but 
I was struck with their silence and their general 
air of obedience. The officers, on the contrary, 
make an appearance in which more of the na- 
tional character is perceivable. They are fre^ 
quently handsome, but seem to put on as fierce 
a look as possible^ and have a certain semi-barba- 
rian smartness in the size of their hats, in the man- 
ner of wearing their sai^, and in th% display of 
their whole person. This may do very well in 
the field, but it seems to unfit them for society, 
which has so far gained by the change, if half 
what we have heard be true,, of the dissolute lives 
and seducing arts of (heir predecessors. A French 
officer is now dangerous only on the frontiers 
and to the enemy. At home he forms one of 
a class apart, which does not aspire to be ever seen 
in good company. The pay of the common men 
is still only five sous a day, with a ration of bread 
and wine. They are allowed no meat, except 
when in active service. 

What surprised me most, at the only review I 
was present* was to perceive the numbers of peo* 
pie who burst through the guards, in order to 
present their petitions. The emperour received 
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tbem very graciously, and gave the petitions to 
a person who followed hicn with a large bag for 
that purpose. 

Hearen alone knows what will be the end of 
this extraordinary man. He has great abilities 
unquestionably, nor are his talents for war un« 
accompanied by many such as could best fit him 
for the arts of peace, *^ Rising from a private 
station, and covering bis designs under seeming 
obedience to a government which he trampled 
upon, when it ceased to promote his views^ he has 
served all parties patiently for a while, and com« 
manded them all victoriously at last. He has 
overrun every corner of Europe, and subdued, with, 
equal ease, the poverty of the north and the richesr 
of the south. He has made for himself a station 
among princes, and is not only adopted as a broth" 
er, but counted as a superiour by these gods of 
the earth."* 

But how has mankind been benefited by these 
great events ? The pride of a powerful and gal" 
lant nation is humbled by the ascendancy which 
their own servant has dared to assume over them. 
Those barriers which separated one kingdom from 
another, and which sei-ved to secure the repose of 
Europe, have been broken down ; a wider field is 
now opened for the range of ambition at the ex- 
pense of the human race ; and a death-stroke has 
been given to liberty in every corner of the con- 
tinent. Neither morality, meanwhile, nor religion, 

* Hume, of Cromwell. 

VOL. 11. 28 
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nor science, have been promoted by those victo- 
ries and that success which have been so much 
extolled ; and that name which might have been 
transmitted to future ages with the blessings of a 
grateful posterity, will iserve only, as Johnson says 
of Charles XIL 

*' To point a moral and adorn a tale.*' 

Able.— The Tast empire frhieh at the close of the year 1813, extended 
OTor the rich and populoas countries bounded by the Pyrenoees and 
the Alps, the Rhine and the two seas ; which reckoned in the field 
and in the garrison more than ^XIO,000 warriours ; which could easily 
reinforce these numerous battalions with at least an equal number of 
citizens, accustomed to camps, and in the flower of their age, whose 
existence seemed to be guaranteed by twenty years of victory, and 
by the unparalelled good fortune of a chief who had long been es- 
teemed the arbiter of nations, and been named the man of the des- 
tinies; this yast empire OFcrthrown to its very foundation in a 
campaign of three months; all the Princes of Europe occupying and 
inundating with their troops two thirds of its territory ; its war- 
riours sacrified in murderous and useless combats ; its chief surviv- 
ing that reputation for talent, the delusion of which so long con- 
stituted and upheld his power ; that man of indefatigable activity 
suddenly struck with a species of stupor, crouching under the iron 
hand of destiny, and descending like an actor who has finished his 
part from a throne, which he knew not how to preserve, and in the 
defence of which he did not dare to die ; this is one of those as- 
tonishing spectacles, which was reserved for an age fertile in revo- 
lutions; it is one of those grand catastrophes which form an epoch 
in history, one of those crises which decide the tate of nations, and 
often extend their tremendous eflfects to the remotest posterity. 
Campaign of year '13, by B. F. F. Giraud. 
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A oRicAT deal might be said of those who are 
conspicuous at the court of the emperour, or in 
the higher departments of state ; but the world has 
had their history over and over again, and you 
have, therefoi*e the sam^ means of information as 
myself; as to their persons, I saw scarcely any 
of them, except at too great a distance, and in too 
great a crowd to distinguish them properly. 

Of those who are members either of the senate 
or legislative body, there are but a few, whose ap- 
pearance, though they are all most sumptuously 
dressed upon every publick occasion, seemed suit- 
ed to the nank they held ; they were in general the 
least well-looking part of the nation, and many of 
them had a low and vulgar ain With the ex- 
ception of persons who go to court, the men in 
France dress very little. Black, or dark blue are 
the most fashionable colours for a coat, and En- 
glish kersimere and velverets are universally wom. 
There was a period during the revolution when 
every man, who was upon bis guard against sus- 
picion, took care to look as much as possible like 
one of the mob ; to have shaved and washed very 
often, or appeared frequently in clean linen might 
have attracted the attention of the police, and it 
was as dangerous to be a muscadin, as a royalist, 
and prudent men took care that no word, no sigh, 
no look, no article of dress, no remnant of an- 
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cient civility and decorum should expose them to 
the fatal accusation of being either. Propriety of 
dress is however recovering, though but slowly, 
its proper ascendancy in society. The red cap, 
the short coarse jacket, and the affectation of being 
ragged and dirty, have long disappeared ; but the 
boots and pantaloons, the cropped hair, the round 
hat, and the shoe strings are still to be seen, and 
even sometimes, though rarely, of an evening, and 
in what is now called good company.* The em- 
perour^ however, is too sagacious not to know of 
bow much importance these seeming trifles are, 
that they are connected with good manners, and 
that good manners are the outworks of that sort 
of morality, which is essential to order and obe- 
dience. Even in America, where every man will 
always, I hope, be free to do all that the law has 
not forbidden, 1 could almost wish we had a cen- 
sor to* regulate dress; I would not permit the 
desire of being at one's ease to prevail so pow- 
erfully, or suffer that wholesome restraint, upon 
which the morals of our country depend far more 
than upon the law, to be in any degree relaxed. 
If We sufier people to go on consulting their 
ease, the decencies of society will be lost one by 
one ; it will be thought a mark of slavery, as among 

* The Baron de Griinm, whose very entertaioing work I have 
seen for the first time long since these letters were written, has some 
very good ideas upon this snbject (see yoI. xiy, 1786.) it is singular, 
that a man of bis penetration should not have, discorered symptoms 
of the revolution, then so near, in that contempt of ancient man- 
ners, and customs, and that disregard of dress he was so struck 
with. 
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the Turks, to go with the bead uncovered; we 
shall be for shaking off the restraint of this, or of 
the other garment in hot weather, and we shall 
revert by degrees to the dress or rather undress 
of our aboriginal ancestors.* Kersimeres and vel- 
verets from Manchester are, ^s I observed to youj 
universally worn by th6 men ; the ladies also make 
use of several articles of English manufactory, 
and these, with a great variety of other pfohibi^d 
articles, are openly sold in large warehouses* 
The smuggler, or rather the vender of these, has 
no doubt an understanding with the revenue offi- 
cer ; and the government, which neglects no means 
of raising money, contrives to be paid perhaps 
for what it cannot possibly prevent. The wonder 
is, that burdened as the prohibited article must 
be with a considerable expense in addition to the 
first cost, it should still be sold Bt a less price 
than it can be made for in France, where labour 
is so cheap, ^nd where the government has in 
many instances encouraged the manufacturer with 
the gift of some old convent, as at Annecy in 
Savoy, and patronized his industry by rendering 
his productions fashionable. Perhaps the law 
which leaves the rate of interest open to the agree- 
ment of the parlies contracting, and the obscure 
but profitable manner to the lender in which the 

* 1 have often smiled to myself, says Lad j W. Montague in yiewing 
our assemblies at Louverie, the gentlemen being all in light night 
caps and night gowns, under which I am told they wear no other 
garments, and the ladies in their stays, and smock sleeves tied with 
ribbands, and a jingle lutestring petticoat. It is true this dress is 
called Vestimenti di confidenza. 
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treasury continues to borrow, and tbe conscrip- 
tion which renders it impossible that any young 
man should remain long enough at his trade to 
be expert at it, and the irregular, incpnsistent con- 
djjct of the government, which frequently rewards 
iome service or gratifies the importunity of a 
courlier, by a permission to import to a certain 
amount of foreign merchandise, joined to the prer 
cipitation with which certain articles are either 
prohibited or admitted, without any interval being 
allowed between the date and the operation of 
an edict; and the deficiency of catials, which have 
been so multiplied in England, are so many rea- 
sons which combine to defeat the advantages that 
nature has given Prance over almost every oiher 
country in the world. 

I found the article which we call dueens-ware 
dearer within a few miles of where it is manufactur- 
ed near Geneva, than the English merchant sells it 
in Charleston.* 

The ladies were obliged also to do homage during 
the horrors of the revolution to the monsters of the 
day, but they have since returned to alhthat taste 
and elegance for which they were formerly so con* 
spicuous, they even dress in a more becoming man- 
ner thr -^ver, for the fashion is more strictly Gre- 
cian tha.1 « t used to be, and rouge is worn to imitate 
nature, ai.d not as formerly in large patches upon 
the cheek as a badge of rank and fashion. 

* English coaU are sold cheaper at Marseilles, ArUiur Touog sajs, 
than they can be fbrnisbed for from a distance of about Ave miles from 
the city. 
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There may be some exaggeration in what we are 
told of the depravity of manners in Paris during a 
considerable period of the revolution ; but it must 
still have been very great, forihe mob were of too 
much importance not to be courted by the differ- 
ent parties, and we may easily conceive of what 
nature the means of seduction were ; every licen- 
tious passion was gratified by the facility of procur- 
ing a divorce, the restraint of religion was with- 
drawn, and the multiplicity of theatres, which were 
all of them acciessible oti very easy terms, joined to 
the depreciation of ii^oney, aod the fluctuation of 
praperty^ must have encouraged idleness and de- 
bauchery in the extreme. What the reality may be 
at present, I cannot pretend to say, but there was 
not the least appearance of immorality in what I 
saw of society in Paris; the greatest appearance of 
decorum, on the contrary, was every where appa- 
rent, and particularly in the air and behaviour of 
the young and unmarried among the ladies. They 
have even at balls a gravity, I might almost say a 
severity of manner, which had it been the test of 
propriety in Philadelphia during the revolutionary 
war, as I presume it now is in Paris,: might have 
rendered the question of an old acquaintance of 
mine, who acted as manager at a ball, mv^^Iess lu- 
dicrous than Chatellux has representee tH, when 
be asked a young lady, if she thought shcc^bad come 
there for her amusement? A Parisian ypung lady 
does, certainly, not strike one at a ball as having 
come there for her amusement ; she makes a decent 
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but studied exhibition of herself, and appears like 
a person engaged in a very arduous design* 

To the convents of former times have succeeded 
boarding-schoolsi where young ladies remain until 
they are married, or until the period of youth is 
entirely passed. The greatest attention is paid in 
these seminaries to. their education, though chiefly 
perhaps to the ornamental parts, and dancing is be- 
come almost a science* One might indeed almost 
suppose of this elegant accomplishment that it would 
ultimately s^tain the degree of dignity and import* 
aiice it was formerly accompanied with, and become 
once more a serious and essential part of every 
publick ceremony. Our ancestors in Europe pro- 
bably lived at one period as the Indians of our west* 
ern country do now, and with them we know that no 
war is declared, no ambassador received, no peace 
concluded, without a dance; no step,no figure, nomo* 
tion of the hand and arms is without its meaning, they 
all refer to what has been performed,* or is yet to be 
effected ; and the whole is designed to excite those 
passions and those feelings in the warrionr and the 
statesman, which may lead to honour and distinction* 
An eminent dancing master, whom I frequently had 
occasion to see, has assured me, that there were 
st^ps which, to be perfectly well executed would 
require two or three hours of daily practice for at 
least two years; he allowed, however, that a young 
lady's time tnight be perhaps as well employed in 

* See Williams's History of Vermoot ; a book loo little koowo io 
America. 
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some other acquisition, and that dancing had lost 
some 'of its charms in losing all its gayety. 

The persons who do the honours of Paris to a 
stranger, are generally the bankers ; the principal 
of these hare taken the station in society of the 
farmers-general of former times ; and composing a 
sort of monied aristocracy, they appear to enjoy the 
advantages to be derived from opulence, now no 
longer exposed as that of their predecessors was, to 
be envied by the landed interest, or hated by the 
people, to whom a display of ostentatious luxury 
gave offence, when it was supposed, and not without 
reason, to be connected with, and to aggravate the 
general distress. There is a certain equality which 
despotism is as productive of as republicanism, and 
which is of a nature to console a great part of man- 
kind, and particularly the class alluded to, for the 
privation of every political right. The rich were 
never before fully admittedl to the rank and estima- 
tion which wealth ought in reason and good policy 
to give. I do not believe that the present rich have 
as yet the affectation of encouraging literature 
which was so honourable to the farmers-general ; 
many of whom were at the same time so distinguished 
as men of letters, that Plutus, it waB said, must have 
made up his quarrel with the Muses, who had so Igng 
spoken contemptuously of him. There are bouses, 
however, at which a weekly dinner is given to lite- 
rary men ; but as the sciences now most in vogue 
are too abstruse for general conversation, as there 
are no great contests, as formerly, between the king 
and the different parliaments, which all could dis- 
VOL. II. 29 
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CUSS) and as that apirit, which notwithstanding the 
danger of the Bastile, and of L^ttres de Cachet, 
could vent itself in epigrams, is now effectually 
laid, a literary dinner must be a very inferiour 
thing to what it used to be ; the hour of dining is 
indeed so late, and the custom of going to some 
place of publick amusetnent of an evening, still so 
prevalent, that there can be but little or no conver- 
sation. The supper of former times, the triumph 
of French manners and festivity, has disappeared, 
and in the room of it they have introduced an am- 
biguous meal, which, from some resemblance it 
bears to an evening party in England is called a 
"the." This takes place at a very late hour, and 
is a sort of irregular cold supper, which some take 
standing, and others at different tables, so that no- 
ihing like general conversation can possibly take 
place, nor is there any appearance of festivity. 

The distance at which we were from France dur- 
ing the revolution concealed from our knowledge 
a great many of the horrors which accompanied it, 
but it also kept us ignorant of some follies, and you 
may never have^ heard, perhaps, , that there jvas a 
time during the power of Robespierre in Paris, 
when every one was obliged for a certain number 
of days to place his table in the street and eat by 
the side of his neighbour; the object of the rich 
man was to conceal his opulence, to have as bad a 
dinner, and to drink as ordinary wine as he knew 
how to order, while the person who sat , next to him 
was consuming perhaps the price of a whole week'^ 
labour, that his misery might not appear. 
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tt Was i[nf>ossib^, notwithstandiirg the passive 
obediettce of the people, that such an iexperlment 
should be often repeated, without occasioning dis- 
content ; the brotherhood which it excited between 
neighbours was too much, as some one observed at 
the time, like the brotherhood of Cain and Abel, 
and the government, pretiertding that the enemies of 
the republick were about converting these fraternal 
repasts into seditious meeting^, suddenly put a stop 
to thetD. Grood eating was always well understood 
in Prance. See what Arthur Young says in his 
comparison between an English and a French table. 
But the sudden opulence of obscure people during 
the ferment of the revolution, the destruction of 
every distinction in society, but what is strictly pel*- 
sonal, the scenes of misery and and distress which 
the nation was for so long a time exposed to, and a 
degree of uncertainty as to the permanence of the 
present ordet- of things, have been all so many addi- 
tional incentives to luxury ; which, if 1 am to rely 
upon the information of others rather than upon my 
own elperience, is carried (and particularly in the 
articles of eating and drinking) far beyond the know- 
ledge of all foriner times. A very well written 
book called the Almianach des Gourmands has been 
published for some time in yearly volumes, which 
contains all the erudition that the subject admits of; 
indicating very gravely where the best articles of 
every sort are to be had, and how they are to be 
dressed, and how the sensuality of a guest is to be 
carried far beyond the vulgar boundaries of natural 
appetite, and bow he is at length to be dismissed to 
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bis digeation. With a great deal of ifit and humour 
the author knows bow to give a dignity to trifles, 
and speak of a new disb, as Herscbel might of a new 
Planet ; a well furnished kitchen becomes a temple 
sacred to the better purposes of social life, of which 
the cook is as it were the high-priest. A great deal 
of the business of human life is no doubt connected 
with the science of cookery, but our author carries 
it very far indeed; he even pretends that children 
might receive their best lessons of natural history 
and geography at table, in being called upon to 
give an account of the vegetables, and of the vari- 
ous dishes before them, a fish from Geneva, a pye 
from the southern provinces, and a goose from Stras- 
burg, would carry them in imagination over a great 
part of France, and the history of a good dessert 
would extend to the East and West Indies. 

It would be better, perhaps, if somethii^ not 
quite so learned indeed, and yet a little more like 
conversation, took place at table ; but one effect of 
the revolution has been to render the nation more 
reserved and silent, and infinitely less social^ it has 
also had some effect upon their manners in publick 
places, where a young man will now remain seated 
and with his bat on, though a lady is standing near 
faim, and where the circumstance of being a stranger 
is far from commanding that respect and attention it 
once did, and still does out of Paris. Somewhat of 
a more sullen and selfish turn very generally pre- 
vails, where people are not called upon by the rules 
of good company to make an effort to the contrary, 
and it may be traced, I think, in the nature of all 
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tboBe ii&proTeaieiiU which are conspicuous in P^t 
ris ; they are generaNy such as a man may enjoy 
by himself, and all that can invite to a life of 
celibacy is extremely multiplied, and more se* 
ducing than ever. It happens, however, that a 
very different effect, to appearance, has sprung 
from the same cau^e. With all the additional in-r 
centives to selfish enjoyment, there is certainly 
an appearance of domestick happiness, which was 
not so conspicuous formerly ; a man now leads his 
wife into a room, and ventures to ^peak to heri 
and even sometin^es to sit by her side, without 
rendering himself ridiculous. 

I never heard a single persop spe^k of the re^ 
Volution, which isnpw considered as over, but iq 
terms of reprehension ; even the emperour, if we 
are to believe Monsieur Caraypn Nisas,* one of 
the grossest flatterers ^mong the tribunes, has beeii 
beard to wish, that it had never taken place; nop 
is there any restraint to the style of invective an<t 
ridicule: with which the first promoters of it are 
ipentioned. La Harpe, whose work is one of 
the few which do much honour to French litera* 
ture, of those that have been published for ib^ 

last twelve or fifteen years, speaks of Brissot and 

/ 

* I have been told by a person, who bad it from one who was 
present on the occasion, that this gentleman, Carayon Nisas, having 
attended with many others to psy bis court on the ^yeniog of th« 
corpnatioii, was asked by the new Emperour, how the people seemed 
to be affected by the ceremony of the day ? they are in rapture^ 
Sire, said the tribune bowing low, and are felicitating themselirei 
on the auspicious events, which has Just occurred. Je sais que tu 
•n.as mepti, was the apswer, mais ca qi*est 9gtL 
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of the first republicans, and of their madness in 
provoking the resentment of all Europe, in order 
to exalt the imagination, and work upon the pas- 
sions of the French people, in terms that surprised 
me extremely, terms very remote indeed from the 
language of those who are considered as the friends 
of the French in America. " They invented phan- 
toms, says he to alarm the pride and wound the 
feelings of the nation.-^ 

** A conference at Pilnitz which had no other 
object but to protect the sovereigns who were 
more immediately in danger from the political 
crusade of iPratice, was artfully converted into a 
conspiracy, and particulars of the pretended agree- 
ment for the division of the republick were pub- 
lished as if derived from the most authentick in- 
formation. Posterity will speak with contenapt of 
his imaginary treaty of Pilnitz, of this stupid false- 
hood, which was so long made an instrument to 
imfpose upon the credulity of mankind ; and his- 
tory Will bear witness that no power had either 
the will, or thought it their interest to attack us, 
and that those, who, for our sins, and to the misfor- 
tunes of mankind, were at the head of the govern- 
ment, were afraid of nothing so much as of the 
nation's being left to its own reflections." 

The age immediately proceeding the revolu- 
tion was fertile in literary men of eminence, 
Fontenelle, who brought the sciences into polite 
life, may be said to have belonged to it, and it 
claims without dispute the name^ of Montesquieu, 
of Buffon, of Voltaire, of D^Alembert, and of Con- 
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dillac,* who explaioed to his countrymen what 
Xiocke had written ; besides H6nault,t Raynal, 
Rousseau, and an hundred others. But the revo- 
lution has been favourable to a particular des- 
cription of talents only, whilst it has proved fatal 
to every other, and even to the philosophers^ 
as some of the most distinguished men of, letters 
were called, who first promoted it, and who with 
all the unthinkingness of the clown in Hogarth, 
whais sawing down the sign post that supports 
bim, blindly removed the props of law, religion, 
and morality, and were themselves crushed in the 
ruin that ensued. Their zeal for the poor and op- 
pressed, their satires against the religious estab- 

* Condillac, in levelling tbe metaplijsicks of Locke to the] compre- 
hension of liis countrymen, did them, says Itfad. de Stael, an irreparft- 
b]e injary. It is an illustration of the parable of tbe sower. 

Those principles of philosophy which could be safely discussed in 
England, were eagerly embraced in France, and for the worst of pur- 
poses. If external objects are the cause of all our sensations, said 
the libertine, if the physical is allowed to assume an entire dominion 
over the moral constitution, the organization of indiyiduals must be 
the sole cause of any difference in their characters, the power of 
Tolition is fatality after all, and it is uiyost to attribute to onrpeWeft 
any thing blamable or meritorious. Nor did this, perversibn of Locke's 
metaphysicks stop here, ** for tbe System of Nature," as the profligate 
work ofLametrie wa» entitled, went to the annihilation of man*s 
free will, and to the rejection of all proof of the divine existence. 
I knew nothing mere eloquent aud more expressive of an honest af- 
fectionate heart, and a clear head, than the chapter of Mad. de Stael 
from If hich this note is extracted. 

Sm de V jdUemagne par M. de SUul. 

t Tbe President Henault, a very distinguished literary charactec, 
pnght not to be implicated, in the charge of assailing tbe religion of 
bis country. See a most excellent letter from bim to Voltaire i^ 
the collection of Mad. di 0e(&nd'i letters. 
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lishment of the country, and against religion it- 
self, their ridicule so lavishly expended upon courts 
and princes, and all that was great and noble; all 
these, which were so many claims upon the pub- 
lick consideration in times of popular commotion, 
could not save them. They have either fallen 
victims to the comprehensive cruelty of Robes* 
pierre, or having fled to foreign countries, ar6 
now called upon to repay with flattery the per* 
mission of being allowed to return home. 

It was perceivable at a very early date from 
the debates of the national assembly, that the dis- 
tinguished orators who had sqnk before their ene* 
mies left behind them no rivals for talents at least, 
or for general information. And the subsequent 
debates which have been published often contain 
allusions to Roman and Grecian history, which 
are founded in ignorance and mistake. They 
sometimes tell us of those democrats, Cato and 
Brutus, who, in the quarrels of their country w ere 
certainly no democrats ; and a great deal has 
been more than once said of the scaffold of Ca- 
taline, whom every schoolboy knows to have died 
in a different manner ; and I could mention some 
gross errors in geography. There has appeared 
of late, however, a more candid and liberal his- 
torian in Lacretelle than one would suppose the 
present time admitted of ; the Abbe de Lisle has 
distinguished himself by a translation of Milton, 
and by another of Virgil ; and the author of the 
Studies of Nature, and of Paul and Virginia is 
still alive. Lacepede too remains; but the sue- 
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cessor of Buffon is lost in the chancellor of the 
legion of honour. There are cbemist^s, botanists, 
astronomers, natural historians, and above al], civil 
and military engineers ; but there is no prospect 
-of another literary generation, like that of the last 
years of the monarchy, for there are no similar 
means of education ; the colleges and academies 
of those times have . disappeared ; the central 
schools, which might have diffusecl some know- 
ledge among the people at large^ have each of 
them been converted into a lycaeum, the internal 
constitution of which is entirely military. What 
Alexander did with the thirty thousand youths 
whom he selected, as Plutarch tells us, in hi«i way 
through a part of his conquests, Bonaparte seems 
desirous of effecting with the whole rising gener 
ration of the French nation. Boys who are taught 
very little Latin, who hear a great deal of mathe- 
maticks, with some geography, and arithmetick ; 
who learn nothing of religion, history, or moral 
philosophy, and acquire no modern language but 
their own ; who are divided into companies, have 
their officers, wear a uniform, assemble by beat of 
drum, and go through the manual exercise as 
regularly as in a garrison ; who live coarsely, and 
without any attention being paid to their morals 
in private, who are punished for offences against 
the discipline of the school by imprisonment with- 
in the bare walls, and upon the naked floor of a dun- 
geon ; such boys, I say, will fjcarcely be fit for any 
thing but a military life. Ninety*eight hundredths 
of the nation meanwhile remain ignorant of the 
TOL. It. 30 
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arts of reading and writing«and as these last seem on* 
ly calculated to furnish soldiers, who are to be offi- 
cered from some lycseum, the whole nation rapidly 
assumes the appearance of a great military establish- 
ment.* How such a force, under the absolute con- 
trol and skilful direction of an ambitious, unfeel- 
ing» vindictive mind, may be next employed, mudt 
be a subject of serious apprehension. One might 
almost compare him to those supernatural powers 
that Milton speaks of ; 



- of which the least could wield 



Those elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions. 

J^ower, says Johnson, which only the control of 
Omnipotence restrains from laying creation waste, 
and filling the vast extent of space with ruin and 
confusion. It is a fortunate circumstance that the 
ocean flows between him and us, as an ingenious 
member of congress once observed, and who ended 
with a prayer in which all America would, I believe, 
join, if necessary, that it might long continue to do 
so — for it is certain that this great conqueror does 
not love us. He, like the rest of the nation, con- 
founds us with the people which has proved the 
great barrier to his ambition, and he hates us for 
something inveterately English in our character ; 
for our republican form of government, our com- 
mercial spirity our wish to remain neutral, our liber- 



-feliz praedo 



Terrarum fatale malum fulmeoque qaod omnes 
Percuteret pariter popuios ; et sidus ioiquum 
Geutibas, Lucan, 

might well be applied to Bonaparte. 
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ty of the press, and all those laws and customs 
which we derive from the parent state.* He hates 
us for not consenting to be the instruments of. 
his ambition, and with a degree of frankness, whicb^ 
in such a person, can arise only from contempt, he 
makes no secret of it ; nay, I should not be sur* 
prised if, when be shall have settled the affairs of 
the continent of Europe, he were to make the same 
proposal to England in the execution of some bos* 
tile design against us, which ope of the rival kings 
does in Shakspeare at the siege of Angiers. He 
once thought ^o little of the resistance to be ex- 
pected at St. Domingo, that the army after halting 
there for a few weeks, were to proceed to Louisi- 
ana, and thence be was to assail Canada in another 
war with England, intending^ as he declared, to 
render the Americans very .useful in the prosecu- 
tion of his designs, and resolved, if they gave him 
the least trouble, to throw the United States into , 
the sea ; and what will surprize you in a person of^ 
his sort, this declaration was made at a publick le- 
vee. The national institute has taken the place of 
the four academies which existed formerly, and 
Qi£^y no doubt in time promote a taste for litera- 
ture in society ; but as yet the diffusion of such 
knowledge as I could appreciate has been very 
slight indeed.f It is not unusual to meet with per- 

* It will be obsenred that some years hare elapsed since tbe aboTO 
passage was written. We have since rery fully excufipated ourselves, 
and he has declared his loye for us yery strongly. 

f Oo park, tint de l*ahbaye deCheiapeak, said a Coaot Ahib6 duriog the war of 
the Americap Revolntioo, qa^il fiaat que ce soit un boo b^D^fice, et si Mongieur de 
Rochambeao a du tucc^i, je'pritai la Heine de la demaoder poUr uioi an Coogris. 

Lt 2)uc d9 Lwii, 
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sons among the French, and even in good compa- 
ny, who are singularly ignorant of the history and 
customs, and even the local situation of all coun- 
tries but their own. I have known a Frenchmab in 
Charleston, and one tolerably well informed on ma- 
ny topicks, and a man of great sagacity, confound 
our sister state of Georgia with the Georgia of the 
£uxine,and express his astonisliment that the Turks, 
whom he had read of in his youth, should send so 
far for their women ; he had been himself at Sa- 
vannah, and could therefore judge, and did not think 
theirs at all handsomer than those of St. Domingo. 
I have been asked too, by a very well-dressed, 
well-behaved man, whether the United States were 
upon an island, and whether it was necessary in 
coming thence to pass through England in order te 
get to France. Numbers who are little better in- 
formed, confounded us with the people of ttie West 
Ifidies, and some I really believe with those of the 
East, and they are generally in total ignorance of 
our government. A stranger in search of informa- 
tion on the arts and sciences would receive a de- 
gree of instruction in Paris which our country is 
very far indeed from producing ; but he would be 
struck with the 9uperiour knowledge on questions 
of law, and government, and perhaps of geography, 
among the people of America, where a person who 
occupies but a humble station in life is occasionally 
called upon tQ fill some of its most important func- 
tion?^ 

There was something in the conduct of the com- 
missioners sent to Fr?tnce by Mr. Adapas in the tirae^ 
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of the Directory, and in the spirit and firmness of 
the president himseff, supported by the zealous and 
unanimous declaration of the people, that raised 
for a time our national character extremely. It 
has since, fiovvever, subsided, and we are blamed 
for our indecisive, pusillanimous conduct. We 
manifest an inclination to injure, it is said, and are 
yet afraid to strike ; we are full of whinino; and la- 
mentation towards the greater powers, whilst with 
regard to Spain, which may be considered as in its 
decrepitude, we act the part of the ass's colt 
towards the dying lion. A great many anecdotes too 
are remembered of our fraudulent sales of land, and 
of families prevailed upon to quit Paris in the hope 
of plenty upon easy terms in some happier region^ 
who have afterwards found themselves exposed to 
all the bitterness of want in unwholsome climates, or 
fallen victims to the inveterate hostiHty of the na- 
tive Indians. We are, in short, with the far greater 
part of the French nation but what the Chinese Call 
a race of second chop Englishmen.* 

* Apropos de Socrate, saye Mad. du D(*fi^nd, nous avoDs ici un Comfe de Paar 
qui parlo lenteineot et par foi8 avfc un certain air de reflection : II disoit Pautre 
jour chez \e president, quel est c«* Socrif, qui 8*einpolsoona en meogeant, ou buvant 
deg cig^Ies ? il mespoihle avoir eotendu purler de Uii. 

I have left tbi^ paj:sag:e as it originally stood, for it roDtains a faitiifnl 
reprejieDtation of what the American character bad fallen to, but I 
am delighted at the opportunity afforded me of testify ng my gratitude 
to those hraVe men, who by land and by sea, have vindicated the hrnoiir 
of our common country in the late glorions and dh morable contest ; 
gloriou!; for the display of con rage under the guidance of skill, and 
tempered by humanity, and memorable by affording anew era In the 
policy of the ITnited States. And yet never was the safety of anation 
more dangerously trifled with, and never did a first magistrate stand 
more in need of the defence Mr. Necker makes, when be represents 
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Amotig the few persons of great literary reputa- 
tion whom I had an opportunity of seeing in Paris, 
was the cjfetebrftted Miss Williams, whom Boswell 
speaks so handsomely of in his life of Johnson. 
She has very evident remains of beauty, is polite, 
and receives her company on particular evenings in 
a spacious room, which is very fancifully decorated^ 

himself as dragged hf a force he could not resist, towards a precipice 
he could not avoid. Had Bonaparte succeeded in Russia, he vroald 
have regulated at his caprice the subsequent destiaies of Europe, and 
it might have been well for our government to have calculated the pro- 
bable consequences of such an event, before they determined to di- 
vert a portion of those resources, that were to assist in repellii^ 
him. A. great many injuries and indignities had been endured from 
England, almost half as many as from France perhaps, and one occasion 
in particular for honourable war bad occured, in which all America 
had experienced but one sentiment ; nothing, however, oould provoke 
us to hostility, and some years of ill humour succeeded, during which 
we had nearly mined ourselves for the chance of injuring our adversary* 
acting, in that respect like a child, who quarrels with his dinner, and 
pouts in a comer, or like the idiot Boswell speaks of, who used to sleep 
all night upon the bridge, when he wanted to plague his neighbours. 
Now certainly war with all its evils, was preferable to this, as dying 
in battle is better than suicide ; but Heaven, which, in its justice, as 
ShalLspeare says, 

— p- Cao of iHir pleasant vices 

Make iostruments to gccwrge us, 

ean also in its mercy, make our very blindness and impolicy the second- 
ary causes of honour and prosperity. Never was war more rashly un- 
dertaken, or the ostensible object more entirely lost sight of at a 
pesice, than Jn the late instance, and there were symptoms of rapidly 
approaching distress, that could not have been long concealed ; but a 
glorious opportunity has been afforded tfie American people of proving 
their fidelity to the government of their choice, however administered; 
we have learnt the secret of our strength too, and despising hereafter* 
it is to be hoped, the miserable expedients of embargoes and commer- 
cial restrictions, and the paralyzing system of defence by gunboats, we 
thall honourably maintain that station, which we have proudly assumed 
among the nations of the earth. 
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The walls are entirely covered with various authors 
in all languages^ but this lettered uniformity is bro* 
ken by pilasters at regular distances, on a projection 
from which are very handsome lamps, and at the 
foot 4of each is a jBourishing cedar in an ornamental 
vase. Some circumstance or other, perhaps the 
reading of theoretical books on government, the 
boards of which were stamped with daggers and 
caps of liberty, like those which Mr. Hollis sent 
over Europe, gave this lady a very decided par* 
tiality in favour of the French nation at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, nor did she cease to 
praise and to palliate their cpnduct, and to promote' 
what she termed their most sacred cause, till the last 
important change proved too much for all her inge- 
nuity, and even for all her partiality. She is now 
satisfied to be silent, and speaks of that golden 
dream of liberty which, for a time, amused the im- 
aginations of her friends the Girondists, like a per* 
son rendered prudent by experience, but with what 
seemed to me, to be marks of very deep regret. 
Her last work is a collection of letters written by 
some of the late royal family during their confine- 
ment in the temple, and chiefly by tlie king, .to 
whose mental powers she does justice, while she 
accuses him of dissimulation, and indirectly makes 
him the author of all the horrors that ensued. I 
have heard Mr. Necker say, that these letters were 
not genuine, but with all due respect for Mr. Neck- 
er's judgment, it would be difficult not to yield to 
that evidence of their authenticity which arises from 
the sentiments they breathe, and from the stamp of 
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an eo]is;htene(} mind, and yet kind hearted, and un^^ 
resisting character, which distingui.shed Louis XVL 
At all even^ls, Miss Williams, we are to suppose, 
believed them to be genuine^ and the difficulty is 
to comprehend how a woman, and a woman who 
can speak the language of tenderness and sensil>ili- 
ty upon other occasions, sliould have proved her- 
self upon this, so cruelly devoid of all sympathy 
for distress. Had she confined herself to the text 
of these letters, even disfiorured as they are in a 
rather incorrect English translation, the publication, 
though distressing to those, who feel for the late 
royal family of France, might not have deserved 
blame ; but she has thought proper to accomp^y 
every letter with notes and observations, in which 
the irUentions of the king and his friends are mis- 
stated, and his expressions perverted. She seems, 
in short to have delighted in numbering the sighs and 
groans of the unhappy monarch, and joyfully to 
riot in his doubts and discouragement, in his desola- 
tion and despair. All the nonsense too, whi( h has 
been alleged of the queen by her enemies, and be- 
lieved by the ignorant alone, is alluded to in this 
publication as true ; and yet if Miss Williams could 
but know, what the malevolence of Paris accuses 
herself of, the circumstances to which it attributes 
her safety during the revolution, and the motives to 
which it, falsely as f am convinced, ascribes her 
present resideijce, she might be more careful how 
she insulted the memory of an unfortunate family. 
In -addition to the acquaintances which our letters 
procured us in Paris, we had the advantage of being 
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frequently at the house of general Armstrong, 
whose kindness and hospitality I can never for- 
get ; and we lived in some degree of intimacy 
with the family of Mn Bowdoin^ of Boston, who 
is appointed to the court of Madrid, but is detained 
in Paris, by some circumstance of publick business. 
An American ambassadour derives satisfaction, it 
is to be hoped, from filling an exalted station in a 
foreign country, and from a consciousness of the 
service that he renders, for his situation is in many 
respects an unpleasant one. He is frequently call- 
ed upon to transact business which his former pur- 
suits in life have not probably prepared him for, and 
he is obliged to live at an (expense which, from the 
scantiness of the provision made by law, must en- 
croach upon his private fortune* We met with se- 
veral young Americans also, whose time might have 
been belter passed, perhaps, in some provincial town, 
where they could have gone into company and have 
acquired the language ; advantages which, singular 
as it may seeni, are not to be enjoyed at Paris, but 
with more exertion and more philosophy than very 
young men are generally capable of; it is too much 
their custom to live together, and in a circle of idle 
amusements. Among them were some who travel- 
led with American passports ; but whom I knew by 
their air, and manner of expressing themselves, to 
be Englishmen, and in all probability commercial 
agents, or as they are commonly called, riders. As 
the police forms a much more correct judgment in 
these cases than I can pretend to, and as thpre was 
no doubt of the fact, the probability is, that the in- 

TOL- II. 31 
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diYiduals in question were in Paris by special lir 
cense, and bad paid largely for it. The real Ame- 
ricans were principally from tbe southern states, 
and generally very young men. It is surely a mis- 
take in the English and Americans to send their sons 
at so early a period of life into foreign countries ; 
they may, perhaps, becoming satiated with what is 
commonly calliE^d pleasure, and tired of being ever 
on the footing of strangers, be the mote satisfied 
ever after, to remain quietly at home ; but whether 
these and the few other advantages which can pos- 
sibly arise from sufz^ early travels, can make amends 
for the risk that is run, and the time that is taken 
up, and the motley that is sacrificed, is very doubt- 
ful. Among the southerners there were some Vir- 
ginians, and it will be interesting to trace the effect 
hereafter of this taste for travelling upon those 
who, though strong in numbers, and distinguished 
by their talents, owe a great part of their influence 
in publick affairs to a sort of national character. 
People who never enjoy the amusements of society 
in cities, who consider their citizens as the tallest, 
their state as the largest, and its natural character- 
i^ticks as the most stupendous in America ; who go- 
vern seteral of the neighboujing states by the colo- 
nies they have sent out, who have their university 
within their own jurisdiction, and who have fur- 
nished from among them our greatest general, and 
our most distinguished philosopher and author, to 
say nothing of our present first magistrate, whom 
they so universally think highly of, — such people, 
I say, verj' naturally assume an ascendancy, which 
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is not easily resisted. It will be a long time before 
the foreigi;! polish, which they seem at length desi- 
rous of acquiring, will hare any visible effect, and 
before they lose somewhat of that loftiness of mind 
which is founded upon so many circumstances, 
which acquires strength upon the solitary domain 
of a planter, and which learns to aid itself with the 
powers of populso* eloquence in the tumultuous 
assembly of a county court. I should not be sur- 
prized if the Virginians, in losing somewhat of their 
native roughness, should also lose a portion of their 
energy, and consequently of their preponderance 
in our national councils.* 

We were at two or three private balls in Paris, 
where you would have been pleased with the dan- 
cing, and with the elegant simplicity which distin- 
guished the dress of the young ladies. In America, 
a mother makes every sacrifice to the appearance 
of a daughter, and attaches but little importance 
to her own; in Paris it is quite the contrary. 
Feathers, lace, jewels, and rouge are for the mother, 
while the daughter in white, of muslin or of crape, 
with a wreath of flowers in the hair, and a string of 
artificial pearls around the neck, is sufficiently dres- 
sed for any occasion whatsoever. The resti*aint to 
which a lady iq France is subjected, lasts till she is 

* Wbat Madame de Stael says of Germany might, with arery little ' 
alteration, be applicable to Virginia. 

Udc Grande Ville, qui serviroit de point de ralliemeDt leroit atile ft 1* Allemasoe 
poor rassembler leg moyens d* Etude, &c. 

Mais •icettecapitaled6velopp<MtcheslesAllemaQdiIe gout des plaisin de la 
tocietS dans toate leur Cl^gaooe^ ili y perdroieot peutetre cette indepeadance auda- 
tieoat qui les distiogue^ils chaogeroieot leors habitudei contra del manierei dont 
Ut D*afi)otiToient jamais lei graoM et la deiteritt. 
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married, but ber freedom then operates like a spring, 
that has been violently compressed. It is now time 
that I should finish this letter, in which I thought to 
have comprised all that I had to say of Paris, but I 
hope in my next to set you down at Nantes. 
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We sometimes meet with persons who had served 
in America during our revolutionary war, and heard 
a great d^al of the melancholy fate of others. D'Es- 
taigne, Custine, and Dillon terminated their days 
at the guillotine, and the end of the Marquis de la 
Rouarie, whom we knew by the name of Armand, 
though more obscure, was not less calamitous. Like 
others of bis rank he had carried back with him to 
France ideas of civil and political liberty, or at least 
a zeal for some (perhaps not well defined or well 
understood) improvement in the government, which 
contributed to the troubles of '89 ; but he soon 
afterwards regretted the part that he had taken, en* 
tered intoa correspondence with the exiled princes, 
and was the great spring of that feribentalion which 
showed itself at no early period in Brittany, and 
ended in what is called the war of the Chouans. The 
whole history of this extraordinary man ipight well 
deserve the pen of some good writer ; his early at- 
tachment in Paris to a dancer of the opera, who had 
too much honour, too much respect for the noble 
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family of her lover, to consent to marry him ; his at- 
tempt to poison himself, his life of penitence and mor*- 
tification at La Trappe, where he was discovered 
by accident, his flight to America, his services there, 
bis return to France, and the subsequent events 
which partake equally of romance and tragedy, 
might fo/m the subject of a very interesting volume. 
Disappointed in his expectations of foreign succour, 
restrained from commencing his operations by the 
orders of the court at Coblentz, living in woods and 
marshes in continued danger of being taken, and 
affected at the death of the king with more than 
common affliction, he fell dangerously ill, and was 
compelled to ask shelter at the castle of Laguyo- 
marais, near Lamballe. He knew the political prin- 
ciples of the family, and was personally known to 
them, but wishing, in case of the worst, not to ex- 
pose them to the penalty of the Jaw, he claimed 
hospitality and received it under a fictitious name. 
His illness soon proved fatal, he died, and was buried 
in a neighbouring wood. Unfortunately a wretch, 
who bad followed him as a servant for many years, 
thought himself injured by the family of the castle ; 
they would not give up to him some effects of his 
late master, until they could be justified for so doing 
by the nearest relation ; and he in revenge went 
privately to a neighbouring magistrate and betrayed 
the whole affair. If this sad history were ever 
written, the attention of the reader would be as 
much excited by the events which followed as by 
those which preceded the death of Armand. The 
whole family of Laguyomarai^ was destroyed ; the 
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husband, the wife, the daughter, the daughter's 
husband, the preceptor, and two or three old and 
faithful servants were conreyed to Paris and there 
executed ; and with them was a young lady of the 
toame of Desille, accused oi having secreted some 
important papers relative to the conspiracy in Brit- 
tany ; having been mistaken for her sister, the per- 
son meant by the informer, she left the revolution- 
ary tribunal, not as yet become familiar to scenes 
of cruelty and injustice, in their mistake, and died 
with all the i^signation and tranquillity of a mar- 
tyn* I saw Kosciusco, who served with reputation 
againt Burgoyne, and in South Carolina, and who 
has since acted so distinguished a part in Poland ; 
he lives in the outskirts of Paris in the family of 
a friend whose children play about him, and 
here he reads the newspapers, and cultivates his 
garden, and smokes his cigar, forgetting the world 
as much as possible, and striving, I really believe, 
to be forgotten. The sight of Kosciusco reminded 
me of his friend and countryman Pulawski, whom I 
had known during our revolutionary war ; and to 
whose merit, as I look back upon what I remember 
to have been the opinion of those times, I do not 
think we did justice. What appeared rashness to us, 

* The magistrate whose zeal wa$ fatal to so manj victims on this oc- 
casion, was a mau of ferocious republicanism, but of great courage 
and of some art. . Knowing with certainty that the papers of La Rooarie 
had been carried to the mansion of the Desilles and buried in the gar- 
den, he was determined, after a fruitless search, to make the ladies of 
of the family walk over every part of it, and observing a certain 
alteration in their looks, at a particnlar spot, he dug and foaod the 
papers. He was shortly after under some pretext or othier dragged 
away to Paris himself, and perished at the guillotine. 
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was a well placed confidenbe in bis knowledge of 
the partisan war, and in his own personal prowess. 
In mixed companies, and in a drawing^ room, there 
was something of awkwardness, I had almost said of 
timidity, in his manners and appearance, but on 
horseback, and at the head of his corps, he bad the 
air of the God Mars. Kulhiere has given an ac- 
count of this distinguished family of Pulawski in his 
late work on Poland. You would be struck with 
the resemblance in some circumstances between the 
old Pulawski, as he was called in the papers of the 
day, and the elder Bititus in Roman history. There 
was the same forbearance for years under injuries 
and insults, the same fearless exertion afterward, and 
the same devotedness in death to the cause of the 
republick. 

I also saw La Fayette, whose character hay- 
faigbeen at one time elevated far beyond its in- 
trinsick merit, has been since as unjustly decri- 
ed. His object was probably never well de- 
fined even to himself, but that he meant the good 
of his country, connected indeed with his own 
exaltation, i* not, I think, to be doubted. What the 
effect of the revolution will tiHimately be to France, 
we are yet to learn, but to him it h^ been certainly 
productive of every ill. It has robbed him of rank, 
fortune, and friends, and has subjected him to exile, 
to imprisonment, and to disgrace. He neverthe- 
less looks better than when I knew him many years 
ago, during the war, and has an air of tranquillity, 
and I should say of contentment, if I thought it pos- 
nble, for he cannot but have some bitter moments ; 
moments during which reflections must force them- 
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selves upon him, not unlike those of Calista in the 
play, who sees her lover lifeless at her feet, who 
hears that her father is mortally wounded, and who 
now bewails those evils which her crimes and fatal 
follies had occasioned. His circumstances, which 
are far from being affluent, have been in some mea- 
sure improved by the generous gratitude of the 
United States, but his friends will regret that he did 
not feel himself above accepting the bounty of the 
present government of France. The remnant of 
his estate furnishes him a farm to live upon about 
thirty miles from Paris, and hft has there the com- 
fort and Satisfaction of being surrounded by a nu- 
merous and affectionate family. He speaks with 
great regard of America, and both he and Madame 
de la Fayette appear to entertain the strongest sen- 
timents of gratitude towards Mr. Huger and Dr. 
Bolman, who so rashly but so gallantly attempted f^ 
rescue him. His confinement at Olmutz was not in 
a dungeon ; it was upon the ground fioor in a room 
which opened upon the court of the castle, and he 
was treated with more distinction and tenderness by 
far than his fellow prisoners, he was the only one 
allowed to take exercise out of the castle, until the 
attempt to rescue him. Hiscbemoirs, if he were ever 
to publish them, would be scarcely less romantick^ 
and still more interesting perhaps than those of Ar- 
mand, and I wish that he may one day publish them, 
for I like him well enough to wish that he could ex- 
culpate himself from two or three charges which still 
affect his character, even supposing we allowed of 
his good intentions, and suffered them to operate in 
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his defence, for the evils which have flowed from 
his rash undertakings. T cannot believe that he 
was acquainted with, and still less that he intention- 
ally promoted the flight to Varennes> but it is pro- 
bable that the little numberless, mortifying re- 
straints which he unnecessarily imposed upon the 
royal family, at the Tuileries, contributed to im- 
pel them to that fatal step; and it is certain, that 
the queen used to assert to the last moments ot her 
life, that he w^s the only person upon earth whom 
she could not forgive. It is singular, that of all the 
various parties which have, succeeded each other 
in France, no one has expressed itself satisfied with 
the conduct of La Fayette. It is inconceivable 
how he came to suppose himself capable of con- 
ducting the. whole French nation, as he ixiight have 
conducted a brigade of troops, directing them how 
to wheel, and ^here to stop ; that he should not 
have discovered, that he was the instruitient of de- 
signing men, who instead of sufiering him to lead, 
only permitted him to march first, and that as long 
a3' he should go in the direction Ihey wished; and it 
is equally inconceivable that be should have reposed 
in full confidence on the attachment of soldiers, 
who had been seduced frpm their allegiance by 
money. With the persojral courage of a subaltern, 
who leads a forlorn hope, he wanted decision in mo- 
ments of emergency. HisoflScers who perceived 
this, had already left him in numbers, when he was 
himself obliged to fly from that army, which but a 
few weeks before he might have marched to Pa- 
ris. If he was right, he was not enough so, and 
VOL. IT. 32 
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if criminal, it was his fate to be criminal only by 
halves ; his conduct reminds me, in short of what 
Hume applies to the ^Duke of Norfolk in queen 
Elizabeth's time : <^ when men of good princi« 
pies, be observes, engage in dangerous enterprises, 
they are too apt to balance between the execi^ 
tion of their designs, and their remorse, the fear of 
punishment and the hope of pardon, till they de- 
prive themselves i)f all means of effective defence* 
and become an easy prey to their enemies." 

You will say, perhaps, that I do not speak as ad- 
vantageously as I ought ^f our old friend the Mar- 
quis ; but his conduct was perhaps never strictly 
proper ; and with respect to America, I do not think 
it will be approved hereafter, when passion shaH 
have given way to reason. He had made every 
preparation^ for an excursion to Greece and Asia 
Minor in '76, when it was accidently suggested to 
him that he might serve his country and acquire 
reputation by taking part with the Americans. 
Animated by the hostility of a Frenchman towards 
the ancient rivals of his nation, his object waste 
render the breach irreparable between the colonies 
and the mother country ; nor will it be hereafter 
thought otherwise of him than of any adventurer, 
who, availing himself of the discontent which is 
said to be Idrking in Louisiana, were to exhort the 
people of that country not to submit to the sale 
that has been made of them, not to be transferred 
like a flock of sheep, and were to furnish them with 
the means of successful resistance to the govern- 
ment of the United States. 
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Notwithstanding the change of befhiviour v^hich 
is upon some occasions );)erceivable, the French are 
in society the same good-humoured people they 
ever were, and well-behaved, though not of man- 
ners so refined as formerly. It is never thought 
necessary to introduce io each other persons who 
meet together in the same drawing-room, or at the 
same table, and nothing perhaps could better prove 
the general discretion which prevails in all companies. 
The last play, the opera, the different performers, 
some new novel, or some great event, all knowledge 
of which is built upon the bulletin of the d^y, fur- 
nish a great abundance of topicks. The French 
are more generally than they used to be in the cus- 
tom of learning foreign languages, and the residence 
of so many exiled families in England during the 
late war, has rendered it not uncommon to hear En* 
glish well spoken in mixed companies. I feel that 
I have given you a very imperfect account of this 
great capital and its inhabitants ; but there are books 
without end from which the deficiency may be sup- 
plied; of these I know none so useful as Arthur 
Young's tour. He gives us no list indeed of pic- 
tures, and of statues, of palaces and churches to be 
seen, but he has marked with all the sagacity of an 
experienced observer, a variety of little circum- 
stances, which distinguish the two great rival pow- 
ers of Europe, and has traced the rise and progress 
of the revolution, pointing out the weakness and 
indecision of the one< party, and the blind, headlong 
fury of the other, better than any one I know of. 
It has seldom been my good fortune to follow pre- 
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cisely the same course that he did, but I bad now 
the pleasure of having him in some sense as a com- 
panion as we were rolling along the great road that 
leads to Orleans. The traveller, whether he enters 
or leaves Paris, is struck with the air of squalid 
poverty in the suburbs, and with the silence and sol- 
itude which prevail in the environs of the city. The 
road to Orleans is one of the most frequented in 
France, it is broad and straight, and the pave- 
ment, which was laid in the time of Louis XIV., is 
in such perfect preservation, that one is at a loss to 
conceive how the government can have a pretext 
for the number of expensive turnpikes which the 
traveller has to pay his way through. I took notice 
of the shafts Young speaks of, whic^h lead down 
into the quarries ; they afford a passage to the la-* 
bourers, and to the blocks of stone which are raised 
by a wheel worked by horses. A shaft of this sort 
opening a passage into a tin mine upon the coast of 
Cornwall in England, has been sunk to the sea at 
the distance of tbiree^ hundred yards from high wa* 
ter mark ; a steam engine upon a great scale which 
is erected on the shore, and coimmunicates by means 
of pipes with the mine, keeps the workmen from 
being incommoded, by water, and they think no 
more of the waves which are heard to roar inces- 
santly over their heads, thau we do of the artificial 
thunder of a playhouse.* 

We passed through Estapipes, which furnished 
in former times a ducal title to one of the favourites 

f" If I am not mistaken, it is mentioned in Professor Si]Hman*s Tra* 
reli, that this great nrork was mined hy a Tessel which ran against tht 
superstructure in a gale of windt 
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of Francis I., who upon many occasions contributed 
not a little to the embarrassment of his affairs, and 
we stopped for the night at Angerville. The coun- 
try we passed along seemed well cultivated, but j9at, 
with a few small towns and villages, and now and 
then what appeared a gentleman's seat, but there 
were no farm houses and n0 hedges. France, though 
subject to all the efvils of a division of property to 
excess, is yet without those embellishnients which 
the same cause gives rise to in England, and in our 
northern and eastern states. The greatest want I 
found the people exposed to was that of fuel ; they 
had no coal, and no wood, frequently, nearer than 
the forest of Orle£ins. We found the inns as upon 
the other great roads — with neither doors nor win- 
dows that could shut well, but abounding in every 
thing an epicure could wish, and furnished with 
good beds and the best of wine. It was at Anger- 
ville that the prince of Gonde had arrived in the 
year 1651, on his way to the southern provinces, 
with a view of exciting a civil war, when the courier, 
who had been by mistake directed to Angerville, at 
last overtook him. You will see the anecdote in 
Voltaire's Age of Louis XIV., and will admire 
what important events it pleased Providence to 
connect with' so trifling a circumstance. In passing 
rapidly along between Estampes and Angerville I 
was struck with the appearance of some ornamental 
building on a commanding situation, and was told 
that it stood on the estate once held by the farmer- 
general Laborde. Few families were so rich, and 
very few indeed so conspicuous for the nobte use 
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they made of their immense wealth ; but they hare 
been singularly unfortunate ; two of the sons were 
lost on the northwest coast of America, and the fa- 
ther, with others of his children, suffered death at 
the guillotine. Madame Laborde is now the only 
survivor of this once flourishing family ; she lives, 
I was told, in the ancient mansion-house, which, to- 
gether with a small portion of the estate, remained 
unsold, and find^ cohsolation under all the afflictions 
she has been exposed to in acts of kindness and 
generosity to the neighbouring poor. 

There came on a snow storm as we left Anger- 
ville, and though we were now in one of the most 
highly cultivated parts of France, y6t the view 
might have reminded th^ traveller of the deserts of 
Arabia, whilst the few farm houses that appeared, 
bad such high walls and so many out buildings, that 
they had the appearance of strong holds where the 
inhabitants of a whole district had retired for shelter 
against some predatory excursion of a roving ban- 
ditti. At length we reached the forest of Orleans, 
which is very much diminished, and entered the city 
by the very gate through which the vaLiant Joan of 
Arc so boldly and so successfully sallied out against 
the English at the famous siege, on the event of 
which the fate of all France once depended. It 
would have been very agreeable to us to have pass- 
ed a few days in this ancient place, where Shaks- 
peare lays so many scenes in his Henry VL, and to 
have traced, as may still be done, some vestiges of 
those times ; but We soop found, that we were in the 
most extravagant of all inns, and that it would be 
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ruinous to remam there. There had been indeed, 
the whole length of the way from Paris, a disgusting 
eagerness after money, which I had no wliere before 
observed ; it arose no doubt from the road being 
a more frequented one than any we had before tra- 
Telled, and affording those who live by the side of 
it frequent opportunities of petty gain from the 
wants and accidents to which travellers are exposed. 
They reminded me of what I have heard of the wild 
blasts of certain countries, who, having once tast* 
ed of human blood, are said never to be satisfied 
with s^ny other. No sooner does a carriage stop at 
the post-house, than two or three mechanicks are 
seen prowling about it in hopes of some petty job, 
which they perfectly well know how to exaggelate 
the importance of, and not the smallest service of 
any kind is ever rendered without payment being 
required. I have been dunned by a man who had 
mounted of his own accord upon the hind wheel of 
the carriage and pulled the oil cloth over the impe* 
rial, and who observed in justification of his impor- 
tunity, that in his efforts to serve us his foot might 
have slipped, and he might have hurt himself, so as 
to be incapable of working for his fapily. Orleans 
stands in one of the most fertile parts of France, 
and had some manufactories which have shared the 
fate of all those that in any degree depended upon 
foreign commerce ; but being upon the Loire, by 
which a continued intercourse is kept up with 
Nantes, and in the vicinity of the canal, by which 
the waters of ^he Loire are mad^ to communicate 
with those of the Seine, it has been enabled to re- 
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tain a degree of internal trade. The city is one of 
the most ancient in the empire, but derives its prin- 
cipal importance in history from the siege of 1428, 
The successes of the English, even after the death 
of Henry V., were so great and so uninterrupted, that 
the king of France, Charles VII., had nearly Ipst all 
hopes. Surrounded by persons who, with all the 
insolence of unpaid services, presumed to excess 
upon their merit, without the means of supporting 
any appearance of regal dignity, and scarcely able 
to supply the wants of nature, the king had more 
than once reconciled himself to the humiliating 
idea of givipg up the contest, and of retiring for 
safety to the mountains of the Cevennes ; but his 
wavering resolution had been as frequently recalled, 
and his spirits buoyed up above despair, by the 
united exertions of two ladies, of whom it is per- 
haps as singular that they sbauld have lived in 
friendship, as that their efforts should have been so 
well directed and so successful. The queen,*Mary 
of Anjou, had sacrificed her plate and jewels to the 
necessities of the moment ; but had never lost her 
hopes. ^ The king's retreat, she said, would be a 
signal of submission to his most faithful adherents, 
nor would any one hesitate to desert a prince who 
deserted his own cause. To the remonstrances 
which proceeded, with so much propriety, from 
the queen, to the dictates of her masculine good 
sense and spirit, the fair Agpes Sorel added ar- 
guments which were not without their weight. 
Her fate, she said, had been predicted by the great- 
est astrologer of the age, who had told h^r that 
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she was to Hve many years the beloved mistress 
of a king aod conqueror; she liad hitherto, it 
aeemed, mistaken her proper station, but would 
now retire to the court of Hedry, wliere she 
could not fail of a fortune more correspondent to 
her wishes, where her destiny might be fulfilled^ 
and the will of the stars accomplished. The mo- 
narch was now roUsed to sentiments which better 
became him, and declared his determination rather 
to perish with honour in the conflict, than to yield 
ingloriously before his imperious eneinies. Such 
was the influence of female firmness and good 
sense, and of femaJie charms, when Charles was 
yet more essentially assisted by a miracle of fe* 
male. enthusiasm, in the person pf the celebrated 
maid of Orleans. The siege which had been for 
some time converted into a blockade, had lasted 
jeven months, when the garrison, reduced to des- 
pair, by the loss of a large convoy of provisions 
on its way to their reliefi offered to surrender to 
the combined armies of England and Burgundy, 
retaining possession of ,the advanced posts only 
until it could be determined between the besiegers 
what troops were first to march in. It was in this 
awful crisis, when the fate of France depended 
upon a trifling circumstance, when the besiegers 
and the besieged had ialready established so friend-' 
ly a communication, that the town people lent the 
English some articles which were necessary for 
the celebration of a religious festival, that the 
maid of Orleans appeared and made the king those 
promises which are mentioned in history. The 
VOL. II. 33 
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events which followed are so singular, that we 
cannot be surprised if while the French consider- 
ed this heroine as a chosen iniitrument of God, the 
English should have supposed her no better than 
an impleoaent of the devil> and some allowance 
will be made for their conduct towards her, if we 
consider them as under that persuasion. The 
Sorbonne was <!onsuUed, and their opinion en- 
couraged the parliament of Paris to decide that 
there was witchcraft in the case. Nor will it 
appear so singular that such should have been, at 
that period, the preposterous blindness of so res- 
pectable a body, if we advert to the fi^tal delu^ 
sion which took place at Salem, in the province 
of Massachusetts, upon this same subject of witch- 
craft, full two centuries after, and until how late 
a period opinions of a similar sort have prevailed 
in many parts of Europe."^ It is not more than 

* A great deal of interesting information may be found in the 
Encyclopedia and other books on the subject of witchcraft, which, 
whaterer Wje may think of it in these Jatter days, was a 'subject.once 
supposed to be connected with the higher interests of men, insomuch 
as a disbelief in witbcraft tended, it was asserted, and by the gravest 
authority, to affect the evidence of religion, and even of a Deity. 
Sir Matthew Hale, one of the luminaries of the £nglish bench, valued 
himself on being able to lead a jury to convict a real witch, not- 
withstanding all the arts, and disguise of sorcery, and the assistance 
oT Iheir infernal master ; and Lavater, the sagacious Lavater, whom I 
remember seeing at ^urick, was a believer in witchcraft. Even 
Johnson is not very remote from countenancing such an opinion, tod 
Addison, whilst be laughs at their supposed interference, and, at the. 
objects whom suspicion is apt to fall upon, yet seems inclined to 
believe in witchcraft and in witches. It would still, however, be 
ridiculous, notwithstanding the weight of these great names, to set 
about refuting the existence of witches. But respect ought to be 
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150 years since the mar^cibale d'Ancre was exe- 
cuted at Paris fox* having practised the arts of 
sorcery, in obtaining an ascendancy over the 
queen's mind. The person most to blame iii the 
whole of this disgraceful af&ir of the execution 
of the maid of Orleans, was the king of France, 
who suffered a heroine, to whom, as Hume says, 
4he generous superstition of the ancients would 
have erected altars, to «xpiat^ the signal services 
she had rendered to him and to her native coun- 
^ry> by a painful death, wilhdut the smallest in- 
terference in her behalf. Immersed in pleasure, 
and relying upon the exertions of others, ' he was 
too generally insensible to his own danger, and 
KDU0t, upon this occasion, have been lost to every 
sentiment of honour and of gratitude. Once, says 
Mezerai, that La Hire came to speak to him on 
some important affair, the king, who was then 

had for the opinions of former times, and our actors sbow their ig- 
norance, and want of taste, in rendering the appearance, and the 
agency of the weird sisters so ludicrons in Macbeth. Shakspeare, 
whateTer his private opinioti may have been, and we have do reason 
to suppose itwas otherwise than that of the. age in which he lived, 
would have been very far indeed from treating ludicrously any ar- 
ticle of belief, which was countenanced by the Church,' and by tlie 
sovereign, for whose amusement he wrote. One mode of detei;tt&g 
a witch was to burn some animal, supposed to be bewitched by her ; 
and it will hardly be credited perhaps, that in this most enlighten- 
ed nation of ours, as the President has lately in one of his answers 
to an address declared it to be» and in the year 18li),,a. cow. was 
formally selected and burnt to death with that view, in no very bar- 
barons part of East Tennessee. 

Cette imprecation ** elle est sorct£re,*^" UJest soreier," deveno« ridicule de 
Doejoan, faisoit friasonDer il ya qaelquos. sidcles, dljt Mad. de SCdel.; tdoi 1^ 
|ier8 lei plus sacr^s se hrisoient, quaod ses paroles etoient proDonp6s, etc. 3ee dt 
li^Altamogde par Mad. de Stiiel ; artide Jeanifa d'ArA. 
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wandering like an exile^ in, his own domiiiioii^ 
showed him the preparations he was <making for a 
splendid enlertainmeot, and asked what be thought 
of them. ** I think/' said La Hire, " that it would 
be impossible for any man to lose akiogdbm more 
gayly/' 

The Loire, which is at times very shallow, was 
now full. Several large boats, under a press of 
sail, were coining up from Nantea. The borders 
of the river, as far as the view e:(tend8> are cover* 
ed with meadows, vineyards, and gardens. Towns 
and villages, and what ai^eared more like fiearm^ 
houses than any thing I had hitherto seen, were 
thickly strewed along, and the ^hole was a mag- 
nificent assemblage of interesting objects. Our 
next stage, through a fine country and by the side 
of the Loire, was to Blois, a very old, and no very 
clean, town* It is situated on a slope which rises 
gently from the water^s edge. We had not been 
able to descend the river as commodiously as Ma- 
dame de Sevigne did ; but we lodged in the same 
inn, and probably in the same apartments ; for 
nothing appears to have been done to the bouse 
for more than a century. It was formerly called 
the Galere, but is now known as the post-house. 

You may well conceive that we were not long 
without walking up a^ far as the castle, where the 
states generahof France have been frequently held, 
and where the celebrated duke of Guise was put 
tp death by order of Henry III. We foun4 the 
court of the castle overgrown with weeds, and 
the staircase hardly practicable, and beard no noise 
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but QUr own footsteps and tbe whistling of the 
wind ; but there was something in this frightful 
solitude, in this scene of ruined walls and towers, tot* 
tering to their fall, which is not unfriendly to whole* 
some meditation, when connected with tbe memory 
of past times, and the recollection of what had been 
said, or done, or perpetrated within these en* 
closures. Perhaps no assassination, not even that of 
Caesar, approached so near to being justifiable as 
that of the 'Duke of Guise, and particularly if we 
consider how extremely unfavourable tbe manners 
of the age were to every degree of order and good 
government ; to that adoration of beauty, that en- 
thusiasm of courage which had impelled the gal- 
lant knight of ancient days, and to all the amiable 
extravagancies of chivalry, the greatest depravity 
had succeeded, and the grossest debauchery. 
Tbe slightest provocation was revetiged with 
blood ; and tbe apparent fairness of open defiance 
was blended with the profligate policy of private 
murder. 

The principalr growth of the country we could 
conmiand a view of seemed to be vines, and there 
are some manufactories in the town, which are 
said not to flourish, That of cutlery, at least, does 
pot, if I may judge from the importunity of those 
who brought us some specimens to look at, and 
who seemed as anxious that we should purchase 
a toifltng article or two, as if they had been asking 
charity. 

We saw Chambord at a distance, on the other 
ttde of the river. Young will have given you a 
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very good idea of the castle, and of the splendid 
establishment which Louis XV. created there for 
his favourite general, who is said never to have 
been great but at the head of an army. The 
place is now in ruins; but it does not appear 
that any part of the forest has been converted to 
llhe purposes of agriculture, though Young, whose 
book is highly esteemed in France, has given very 
good advice on that subject. Game of all sorts 
were shut up here in prodigious quantities, and 
roamed at large over a space of twenty thousand 
acres. A great waste of land, surely, in a coun- 
try which was rather overstocked with inhabitants. 
The decree of the national assembly which put 
an end to all feudal rights having let in a crowd 
of hungry peasants upon these lords of the forest, 
thousands of them were destroyed in a short time, 
and among them were found not less than eight 
hundred wild boars. 
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MY DEAR B ■ ■ -, 

Shortlt aftqr leaving Blois, we entered upon 
the embankment which protects the low grounds 
from the overflowings of the Loire. It rises very 
gradually to an elevation of fourteen or fifteen 
feet above th? level of the cultivated land, and is 
about twenty-five feet wide on the top. It lies on 
one or the other side of the river, or on both. 
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Itccording to the situation and extent of the low 
grounds, which are every where in a state of the 
highest cultivation. Wherever ihey terminate and 
the high land commences, it is generally by a slope 
sufficiently gentle to be also in cultivation, and^ 
for the most part, in vineyard; there are some 
vines also, in the low grounds which are trained 
from tree to tr6e, as in Lombardy. These last 
afford good grapes, I am told, but the wine they 
produce is of an inferiour quality. The care of 
the embankment is by no means left to the indi- 
vidual over whose land it passes, and whose pos- 
sessions it protects; it is a general concern, and 
being by far the greater part of the way the high 
road of the country, it is kept up, and repaired 
by the profits of the different turnpikes. The 
earth which was necessary for the construction of 
this useful work was generally taken from the out- 
aide in dry seasons, and there are sluices at cer- 
tain distances for letting off any great accumulation 
of rain water. 

^mid a number of ancient castles on the left 
bank of the river, we were struck with the ap- 
pearance of Chaumont ; it stands upon a low but 
rugged rock, and overlooks a little town, which 
it seems to command and to protect. Chaumont is 
the property of a gentleman who has preferred to 
l>ecome an American citizen and to live in New- 
York. It would have cost me a struggle to have 
exchanged the castle of my ancestors, and such a 
castle in so fine a country, for the narrow streets, 
the musquitos, and the docks, and the yellow 
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fever of New-Tork. But I can conceive that 
the difference »f government to one who has a 
family growing up may very possibly supersede 
every other consideratioti. The rite of Chaumonty 
Urbich was besieged and taken by Henry II. oi 
England some five hundred years ago, called our 
attention to the history of that great prince, and 
the more so, as we were now passing through the 
]N:ovinces which formed his hereditary dominions 
as heir of the ancient house of Plantagenet, when 
blinded by interest and ambition, jusf as a man 
might be in these latter times, he* thought him- 
self fortunate in contracting a marriage with the 
heiress of Guyenne, who disgraced and tormented 
him by her improper conduct, and by her jea- 
lousy, and excited his sons to acts of perfidy and 
tebellion against the most generous and indulgent 
Offathers« 

Some good maxims for the government of hu- 
man life are surely to be learned in history, and 
the sad story of Henry II. would, be found ccm* 
tainiug as wholesome lessons, and as good morali- 
ty, as any novel I know. The bitter fruits of 
an interested and rather degrading marriage, and 
the consequences of indulgence to himself and to 
his sons might have been worked up by the hand 
6f Richardson into something as patbetick as 
Clarissa Harlow. Fortune had deserted him in 
bis old age, and be must have exhibited a sad 
spectacle of the vicissitudes of human grandeur to 
the few who remained faithful to him, when he 
retik*ed, broken-hearted and in despair^ to the castle 
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of Cbinon. It was here they heheld this mighty 
lord of England, of Ireland, and of the fairest parts 
of France, the greatest and wisest monarch off bis 
time, so distinguished for his abilities in peace and 
war, whose ctmracter both in publick and pri?ate 
life was, with very few exceptions, without a 
blemish, and who possessed every accomplishment 
both of body and mind which could render a man 
eithet estimable or amiable, sinking under the 
disgrace of a dishonourable peace, oppressed by 
his children, deserted by his favourites, and retiring 
to die in an obscure castle, and affording a striking 
lesson of the versatility of human affidrs. I have 
often thought that lord Lyttleton's account of the 
last moments of this great monarch's life was as 
pathetick a picture as is to be found in history^ 
and that it ought to weigh With the reader, io 
favour of onc^of the dullest books that was evi&t 
written. 

The fickleness and presumption of his son Hen** 
i'y> eager to acquire power, and incapable of using 
it, the outrageous arrogance^ and impatient ambi-^ 
tion of Richard, and the base ingratitude of his 
son John, whose interests he had always fondly 
cherished, had drawn from the unhappy father, 
now overloaded with cares, and sorrows, some ex:* 
pressions of the deepest despair; he cursed the 
hour on which he received his miserable being, 
says the historian, and implored the malediction of 
Heaven upon his ungrateful and undutiful child* 
ren. But there was one son left to comfort him, 
thb was his natural son Geoffry, who had absented 

voii. 11. 34 
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himself at the signing of the late treaty with the 
other Princes, for he wished not to be a witness 
to so humiliating a transaction, but had hastened 
to Chinon, as soon as he heard of his fathers ill- 
ness and findingiiim so oppressed with the violence 
of the fever, imt he could not sit up in his bed, 
he raised his head by supporting it upon bis own 
bosom. Henry fetched a deep sigh, and turning 
his languid eyes upon him, said, *\My dearest 
son, as you have in all changes of fortune, be- 
haved yourself qaost dutifully and ajOTectionately 
to me, doing all that the best of sons could do, so 
wiU I, if the mercy of God shall permit me to 
recover from this sickness, make such returns to 
you, as the best of fathers can make, and place 
you among the greatest and most poiyerful subr 
jects in all my dominions. But if death shall pre- 
vent my fulfilling this intention, may God, to 
whom the recompense of all goodness belongs re- 
ward you for me." "I have no wish (replied his 
son) but that you may recover and may be hap- 

py." 

But I must not make too free witii lord Lyt- 
tleton. We passed through Amboise, and took 
a hasty look at the exteriour of the ancient castle 
where Charles YIII. was born^ and which is con- 
nected with some important events in Uie histo- 
ry of France. We saw Chanteloup far upon out 
left, and could distinguish the column which Mon- 
sieur de Choiseul erected during his exile, in ho- 
nour of those who came to visit him. This mag- 
nificent house of €hanteloup was erected at the 
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-expense, and under the particular direction of 
Mad. des Ursinsi at a iittie when supposing her- 
self certain of attaining a principality in Flanders, 
she proposed to exchange it with Louis XIV, for 
Ibe Touraine, and the county of Amboise. How 
it came into the hands of Mr. de Qhoiseul I know 
not. The reader may see in the memoirs " d'un 
Yoyageur qui se repose" and in the letters of 
Mad. du Deffand, some account of the manner of 
living at Chanteloup, ^hich was in a style of the 
most magnificent hospitality. The Duke was very 
generally and very much beloved. Can you con- 
ceive, said Madame du Barri to a Lady at court, 
how I, who do not know the Duke de Choiseul, 
should hate him so heartily, I should conceive it 
much less replied the Lady if you did know him. 
Nq individual before the revolution ever united 
so much power in his own person as Monsieur de 
Choiseul, being at one time at the head of the 
three great departments of the army, the navy, 
and foreign affairs. From thi& world of business, 
this torrent of human affairs, the transition to the 
tranquillity of rural life must have been painful, 
and it was wise in him to think of amusing him* 
self by the pursuits of agriculture. I do not im* 
agine, however, from what I heard as I passed, 
that his proficiency in farming was ever very great 
or very profitable ; his noble cow-house and well es- 
tablished dairy, which Young speaks so highly of, 
could not, it seems, supply the household with 
milk, and Chanteloup was sold after his death to 
pay bis dehts. 
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To the castles of the former nobility, which are 
spread along the river, there were now added, as 
we approached Tours, a number of comfortable 
bouses, which bespoke the prosperous trade of 
that ancient city in better times, and there began 
also to be seen spme singular habitations scooped 
out of the soft rock which must have formed the 
banks of the river, in days of yore, before it had 
made for itself so deep a channel. The chimnies 
to these are opened through the rock, and smoke 
is frequently seen to rise amidst horses and cattle, 
who are thus grazuig on the top of a human habi'* 
iation. These cavern houses are generally in^ 
habited by the class of labourers, and afford others 
the facility of having very cool and dry cellars at 
a trifling expense. We shortly after passed th^ 
ruins of the venerable and once wealthy and dis* 
tinguished monastery of Marmoutier, and entered 
Tours over a noble bridge of fifteen arches, which 
leads into one of the handsomest streets vfe had 
ever seen in France. The houses are of hewn 
stone, their fronts have a uniform appearance, and 
there are side pavements for the accommodation 
of foot passengers. AH that heaven has ever bes- 
towed upon man was once to be enjoyed in this 
fine country. But their nmnufactories, which 
formed a principal source of their prosperity, are 
gone to decay, and the overplus of what the earth 
in its utmost fertility produces, but suffices a live^ 
lihood and the means of paying taxes* In walk-* 
ing about the town, I saw nothing that looked 
like opulence or prosperity, and the playbousa 
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which W6 attended in the eyeniog, wat the reiy 
emblem of wretchedness. I could not have im- 
agined thai 1 should find a theatre in one of the 
handsomest towns of France, in comparison of 
which, the playhouse over the old beef-market at 
Newport might be called a splendid place. The 
cathedral, which you may have seen a deaoiption 
of in some book of travels, and which was onc^ 
distinguished for a profusion of Gothick orna- 
ments, and revered as a place of peculiar sanctity, 
was defaced and defiled with the most profligate 
ingenuity during the revolution. The workmen 
employed upon this iniquitous occasion are said 
to have received nearly thirty thousand Jivred as 
wages, and the government is now expending more 
than twice that sum to restore this ancient place of 
worship as much as possible to itsformer appearance. 

Tours is known in history as the birth-i^ace of 
Agnes Sorel, who, with all her frailties, is said in 
an epigram made upon her by^ Francis I. to have 
rendered more service to France, than the prayers 
and the mortifications of a whole convent of nuns 
eouM. 

It was at Tours that Louis XL dragged on the 
last period of his wretched life, the horrors of which 
have been described by his historian, Comioes, with 
so much truth and simplicity. He bad trifled with 
oaths and promises, had oppressed his subjects, and 
put numbers to death, on every, frivolous pretence ; 
he had exercised his ingenuity too in the inventicm 
of such instruments of torture, as might best pro- 
long the sufferings of those, who were the peculiar 
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objects of bis vengeance, and he now felt^the full 
force of all the enormities be had commiUed, with 
the, additional raorlification of being exposed to the 
insolence and rapacity of a physician, whom be did 
not da^eto dismiss. On leaving Tours we took a 
last look at what remains of Marmoutier, which 
once belonged to the Benedictines. Those good 
fathers, who like all of their order, were distinguish- 
ed for the sanctity of their lives and for their erudi- 
tion, here lived in the centre of a great estate, which 
they cultivated to advantage, and whilst the grow- 
ing ornaments of their church, an4 their various 
buildings, encouraged artists of every denoitiination ; 
their hospitality and charity consoled every wan- 
derer in distress, and their cbaritj^; relieved the 
poor. It does not appear that the lands which were 
once their property are better cultivated, or the 
revenue arising from them put to a better use than 
formerly ; and as to the poor, they are now left 
to Providence. The nation meanwhile has re- 
ceived no benefit whatsoever from this sacrile- 
gious confiscation. The purchase money in as- 
signats, when paid into the treasury after a year's 
credit, was not equivalent to more than 10 or 15 
pounds sterling, whilst the lead alone from the roof 
of the church and of the other principal buildings 
sold for upwards of twelve hundred pounds. Our 
road was now entirely tonfined to the embankment, 
s^ndasthe low grounds were in some places of no 
great breadth,, we had an opportunity of examining 
several of the cavern houses as we passed along ; 
tbey are in some places^ where the cliflP recedes 
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sufficiently as it ascends, in tires one abore the 
other, and it then sometioies happens, that the smoke 
of one man's habitation rises up in the midst of hi»^ 
neighbour's garden. Our first day's journey, and 
it was a very short one, brought us to thehou^e of 
Monsieur Du Vau de la Fariniere, to whom we were 
particularly recommended by his son, whom I had 
been so happy as to become acquainted with at Ge^ 
neva ; and we had th^ pleasure of being received in 
an ancient casUe like looking mansion, on the banks 
QJL the Loire in Tourai^, with the same hospitality 
we shouM have, experienced in Carolina or Vir- 
ginia.' Our host was £ar advanced in life. He had 
been living during the whole of the revolution 
upon the confines of the country which was the seat 
of civil war,^nd had suiTered from the exactions of 
both parties. In common with many other parents^ 
he had been compelled by a law, in the highest de-^ 
gree unjust, to sell property in order to pay ^child^a 
portion of his estate for a son who had emigrated. 
To render a parent responsible for a scin, who is 
made a soldier, and beyond the term at which the 
parental authority would in every other instance 
cease, or to sieze during the life of the parent uport 
such a portion of his estate as the son would be en- 
titled to if he should he the longer liver, are laws 
so remote from justice, that one might alniost sup- 
pose themi the invention of some ingenious writer, 
who was speculating u^on the vices of mankind, in 
order to ascertain with how small a degree of hon- 
our and equity men might be kept toj^tfaer under 
a certain form of government. In common too 
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with every other proprietor, he felt the w^ght of 
taxes, accompanied as it was with the impossibility 
of selling to any advantage the yearly productions 
of his estatOi but he enjoyed the tranquillity of the 
present moment, maintained as it was by a uniform 
and regular administration of justice, and never 
l^oken in upon , by any appearance of war or by 
parties of tired soldiers clamorous for food and 
quarters, and he considered the general operation 
of a similar sentiment as affording a very solid sup- 
port to the present government. The recollection 
of former atrocities, says Mr. Burke, forms a sort of 
^curity to those who exercise a less ferocious ty^ 
ranti}% Men prefer a quiet, however a reluctant 
Submission to those who are somewhat satiated, and 
who like wol?es are a little more tame from being a 
little less hungry, in preference to an irruption of 
the £ausiished devourers, who are prowling and howl- 
ing about the fold. 

The peasants in the neighbourhood of h^ Fann* 
iere, like those of every part of France I had hith- 
erto visited, have benefited by the revolution. They 
have paid their debts in depreciated assignats, and 
they have added to their little portiota of property 
by purchases of land on very easy terms; they 
have also acquired, as I have formerly mentioned, 
some little appearance of political privil^es, and 
have been relieved from the taille and the GabeUe. 
The taiUe was in addition to a great variety of taxes 
under the old government, and, as all the gentry 
who were supposed to give their pergonal services 
In war, and ^dl the clergy who gi^ve their prayers^ 
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and all who either held employnients under the 
crown, or could purcha$e the title of some imagi- 
nary office, of which, strange as it may seem, there 
were many for sale, were exempted from paying, 
besides numberless e'xerAptions obtained by favour 
with the intendant, the burthen of payment fell 
upon the lower orders^ and the misery was, that the 
number of exemptions did not at all affect the yearly 
sum required by the royal treasury, or the propor- 
tion which the persons who conducted the business 
assessed each province to. This provincial assess- 
ment having been communicated to the intendant, 
was by him apportioned to the different parishes, 
the individuals, of which, forming by election, or 
by appointment, I forget which, a sort of town 
council, determined the quota of each according to 
his means. The effect of this wretched mode ofn 
assessment was to indiice the peasant to afiect even 
more poverty and distress than he really endured, 
that he might pay less. 

Kousseau ituentions a striking and melancholy iiF 

stance of this in one of his rambles, where a farmer 

at whose house he bad asked hospitality, and whom 

he found dining on black bread, and sour milfc, after 

looking him earnestly in the face, and ascertaining 

that he was not an informer, produced from a place 

of concealment below the floor a very good meal, 

which had been hidden at his approach. By the word 

Gabelle, is to be understood the excise on salt,> arid 

the police which regulated the distribution of it. 

In the first place, every family was held liable to 

consume a certain quantity of salt every year, and 

VOL. II. 35 
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this they were to purchase at a certain price, whether 
they wanted it or not, and as the temptation to 
8mug;2;le an article so necessary and so easily trans- 
ported was irresistible ; it became a fruitful source 
of recruits for the gallies, besides occasioning a great 
many fines, imprisonments, and whippings, and in 
some instances, death. It brought down ruin and dis- 
grace in short, upon many men, many women, and 
many children, extei^ding upon a yearly average to 
at least 3500 people, of which in one instance two 
hundred and one were children. All this was hor- 
rible, you will say, it might however be avoided^ 
but what could not be avoided, and what would 
have been to us as dreadful almost as the gallies, 
every family was subject to have their bouses search- 
ed for salt, upon s^uspicion of their keeping more by 
them than the quantity legally procured, and their 
d^ily consumption of provisions was scrutinised, and 
an account taken « of that proportion of their usual 
dinner, whieh was made up of salt meat. Odious 
and oppressive as the gabelle was in its efiects; it 
might have been borne with patience or rather with 
resignation, had it been collected by the officers of 
government^ and gone, to appearance at least, into 
the cofiers of the king. But in this, and in some 
othei' cases, it was customary for the king's minis- 
ters to bargain with the farmers-general, who paid a 
sum of money in advance, and employed their own 
agents in the collection. And these either feeling 
no compassion, or not being at liberty to manifest 
any, and being armed with all the powers of law, 
were seen rigorously to exact every sous, whilst 
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their principals being ambitious of distinction, and 
incapable of attaining . either the respectability of 
the magistrate, or the honour and glory of the mili- 
tary order, endeavoured to excite admiration by an 
ostentatious display of wealth, which joined to their 
excessive luxury contributed still mor^ to insult the 
publick misery, and sharpen the indignation of those 
who suffered. There were some honourable ex- 
ceptions to this general character of the farmers-ge- 
neral, but such has been alwayit the imputation un- 
der which persons in a similar situation have labour- 
ed in all countries. The Publicans mentioned in 
Scripture, were the agents of the Roman knights, 
who farmed the revenues ; and you observe, they are 
always ranked with sinners. Another source of 
oppression to the poor cultivator of the soil, which 
no longer exists,^ was the Capitaineries. The Capi- 
taineries were lordships bestowed by the king, and 
,which gave aright to alt the game contained within 
their limits, and against theses whether feathered or 
four footed, it was the fate of the peasants, as I hare 
before observed to you, to defend the scanty crop 
which was to give him bread, and enable him to pay 
his taxes, a matter of almost equal importance to 
him, and certainly so to the agents of the farmers- 
general. He was to^ be careful too, not to defend 
his crop too roughly, he was to repulse these in** 
vaders as gently as possible, as gently in short, as 
we should a child we were afraid of hurting, and 
after all the fatigue, and the wtetched fare of the 
day, the night was frequently consumed by whole 
families, united in keeping guard with torches and 
with horns to frighten away the common enemy. 
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The cultivator was to be careful too, not to manure 
bis land in a way that might affect the flavour of the 
game, when served upon the seigneur's table, and 
not to injure the hopes of tbo rising generation of 
these plagues and tormentors, by cutting bis grain 
too soon. Game is now what it ought to be» the 
property of the per^n upon whose land it is found. 
There was the absurd corn police too, which pre- 
vented the superflifbus grain of one province from 
passing into another, and there were many feudal 
services, not often e&acted indeed, but which might 
liave been exacted, and were therefore as deroga- 
tory to human nature. These last, it has been said, 
and said with truth, constituted the price which the 
peasant had stipulated to pay for the land he was 
allowed to cultivate, but it was a price wrung from 
him by necessity. From all these the peasant is 
now free, and he is free from the mockery of justice 
In the seigneuriat courts, which comprised every 
species of despotism, and occasioned an irreparable 
loss of time, and enormous expenses on the most 
trifling occasions. These taxes though heavy, are 
now in proportion to the property they bold, and 
to their consumption. Their wages a^ labourers 
are increased, and every article which they can 
raise for the use of the neighbouring towns com- 
mands a higher price ; they are, in short, better fed, 
better clothed, better protected by the law, and live 
in better bouses, than before the re vol u tion. W hat 
they feel most is the Conscription ; but tlie com- 
plaints of those who lament the absence of their 
childrep or deplore their loss, are drowned in shouti 
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of victory at the arrival of erery couiier, and so 
great are the effects of the general esultadon among 
the lower orders in some of the distant provinces, 
that without any knowledge of the enemy to be 
combated, or of the occasion of the war, or even of 
the part of the world it is to be carried on in, thou- 
sands would fly to arms at the first summons. A 
4single defeat of a French army, however, command- 
ed by the emperour in person, might put an end to 
all this enthusiasm, and cure them of their delirium, 
for all depends upon the high idea they entertain of 
his capacity, and of his good fortune. The taxes, 
as I said, are high ; they might better indeed 
be called exorbitant, for what with the fourth of the 
net income ; and all the v^^ious taxes on consump- 
tion, on doors, windows, chimneys, furniture, ser- 
vants^ and houses^ and the duties payable on the 
transportation of any article from place to place, 
and on its entering a town, the landholder is sup^ 
posed to pay upwards of thirty-three per cent, on 
his income ; this is paid monthly or quarterly, with 
allowance of somewhat more than the legal interest 
for those who pay in advance. 

The mansion house we were received at with a 
kindness of hospitality, which is but seldom experi- 
enced in this old world, was within a few yards of the 
bottom of the €?i^, which rose perpendicularly to a, 
great height above it, and this had been excavated 
according to the custom of the country into all the 
various offices which the services of a large and opu-^ 
lent family required. It was so contrived that light 
should be admitted into the kitchen, but the spa* 
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cioud vaults which held provisions for the use of 
the farm, or the produce of the vintage, or grain, or 
wood, were so dark, that an old female servant, who 
put me in mind of dame Leonardo in captain Ro- 
landaus cavern, was obliged to precede us with a 
torch. The rock is of chalk, which is known to be 
a marine production, and we were therefore walk- 
ing along what must have been once the bottom of 
the sea. It afterwards became the bank of a rapid 
river, and is now a receptacle fo^ the fruits of the 
earth in a most fertile country. There is a natural 
terrace near the house of La Paciniere, which com- 
mands an extensive prospect of the neighbouring 
country, and I beheld from it some little towns, the 
names of which are known in history, a number of 
castles and country houses, a highly cultivated soil 
and a beautiful river, which, whatever its appear- 
ance may be in dry seasons, with long intervals of 
sand between its shallow In^pnches, was now what a 
river ought to be,'' strong without rage, without 
o'erflowing full,'* and afforded the means of com- 
munication aloiig a great extent of country. I was 
sorry to observe that almost every one of the cas- 
tles and ancient mansions in view were uninhabit- 
ed, either from the inability of the owner to furnish 
it, or from its having devolved on some new propri- 
etor, who lived in one of the neighbouring towns in 
the exercise oi some trade or profession. Such of 
the exiled nobility as have been permitted to return, 
could not recover possession of any part of their 
property, which had been sold, or of their forests, 
even though they had remained unsold ; so that the 
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permission to return has been in general nothing 
more than a permission to endure poverty at home, 
rather than abroad. The price of land, notwith- 
standing the heavy taxes and the small profits which 
arise from agriculture, is much greater^ thaa before 
the revolution; that part which is protected from 
the river is sold, asfl was assured, at one hundred 
and twenty pounds sterling an acre. The embank- 
ment, which has tbusconverted a pestiferous swamp 
into a scene of useful industry, and plenty, was be- 
gun by some of the earlier kings of France, but 
improved to its present appearance by Louis XIV., 
whose vain glory and destructive ambition were cer- 
tainry connected with some ideas of real mfagnifi- 
cence and useful grandeur. It had been begun at 
a very early period, and Henry II. of England, 
whose long experience of the ingratitude of man^^ 
kind, could never, as Hume observes, affect the ge- 
nerous sensibility of his heart, had the glory of con- 
tributing to this great work, and found means, at a 
period of some difficulty in bis affairs, to lay the 
foundation of that part of it ^hich^is near the Pont 
de Ce, for the benefit of his Angevin subjects. 

We now passed far more rapidly than I coul^ 
have wished along a very beautiful and interesting 
country. We had left the great road which leads 
from Paris to Bordeaux, we were remote from that 
which travellers generally take to Nantes, and found 
ourselves among a people whose good nature and 
simplicity reminded us of Switzerland. It was en* 
tirely a^ new race of tall, straight men, who, with 
their overalls, and short coats, and large flapped 
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bats gave me a very perfect idea of a Yendean sol- 
dier. 

The ancient city of Saumur, wbich seems to hare 
been destined to suffer by every civil war in France, 
was on our left ; a line drawn hence to La Rocbelle* 
would inchide the greater part of the country which 
was the seat of war in La Veod^e> 6f which I will 
endeavour in a future letter to give you some par- 
ticulars not very generally kkiown*. We now quit- 
ted the river, and passlni^ under the anetent and 
gloomy walls of Angers, which would hardly refuse 
to open its gates to such armies as Shakspeare 
brings before it in bis tragedy of King John, we 
stopped for the night at Yarades, where we found 
excellent accommodations in an^ inn, whose appear- 
ance by no means seemed to promise such. We 
had made the same observation at Les Roziers the 
evening before, and it is the more surprising as there 
are so few travellers. It has frequently happened 
to us to go a hundred and sometimes two hundred 
miles without meeting any sort of carriage, except 
waggons, in which alone almost the sole exchange 
of merchandise takes place between Paris and the 
distant provinces. 

There are but few canals in France, arid the util- 
ity of that of Orleans, which makes a figure on 
the maps from the waters it connects, is very much 
diminished by the uncertainty of the navigation of 
the Loire. Boats have been known to be three 
months waiting for a sqfficient depth of water and a 
fair wind between Nai>tesaiid Orleans. 
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We bad no sooner lost sight of the riveri than 
the face of the country changed ; it no longer re- 
minded me of the low grounds in Carolina, of 
what they might be converted into, I mean, but ra- 
ther of some part of Massachusetts or Connecticut ; 
the surface of the earth was undulated^ and it was 
diversified by an intermixture of woods and difie- 
reiit sorts of culture divided by hedges, and inter- 
spersed with Tillages* A traveller, who had time 
to examine this country, might very well bestow 
some weeks in visiting the different towns of the ci- 
devant Anjou; miany of them are rendered inter- 
esting by events which they have been the scene of 
in former days, by the sieges they have sustained, 
by the memory of the distinguished personages 
they have given birth to, and by what remains of 
their once flourishing manufactories. From the an- 
cient princes of this country was desceiided the 
celebrated Margaret of Anjou, whose unconquera- 
ble courage and perseverance could, for a time, up- 
hold the falling fortunes of the house of Lancaster. 
It is somewhat singular that Hume, who does jus** 
tice on some occasions to the great endowments of 
this distinguished personage, should have overlook- 
ed her love of literature and her patronage of learn- 
ed men. She founded a College at Cambridge, and 
endowed it with what was no mean sum for those 
days, although the difficulties of her situation had 
already commenced. Shakspeare too, who was in 
general so much under the influence of Lancastrian 
prejudices, is very far from doing her justice. 
There is a tradition in Angers, that Mr. Pitt, so long 
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the pripie minister of England, wad born there. 
The people of Angers have no right, I fear, to any 
such honour, but it is not surprising that any com- 
munity should claim any possible degree of con- 
nexion with the most eloquent, the most undaunt- 
ed, the most disinterested man of the age he liyed 
in. Succeeding ages will revere the memory of 
this distinguished statesman, who contended for the 
liberties of mankind, and they will admire the proud 
and dignified station he assumed at the period of the 
famous regency bill ; they will admire his having 
resolutely placed himself between the throne and 
the people, prescribing terms to the regent, and se- 
curing to the unhappy monarch the facility of re- 
assuming his authority, and providing meanwhile 
for every comfort which might alleviate his situ- 
ation.* 

The productions of the soil and the modes of 
agriculture would also alSbrd very proper objects 
of curiosity. The earth is rich in mines of coal, 
of iron, of copper, and of lead ; and there are quar- 
ries of marble and of slate, with animal and vegeta" 
ble fossils witliout end. The last English monarch 

* The inhabitants of Angiers cannot, I belieye, claim Mr. Pitt as 
their townsman, but thejr maj safely boast, that the greatest captain 
of the ag^, the Duke of Wellington, receifed his military edacatlon 
among them. The duke of Wellington has risen into celebrity long 
tince the letter above was written, but I am glad to pay any tribute of 
grateful homage to him, as the person, to whom of all others, soeiety is 
under the most lasting obligation. He has tanght the brotherhood of 
< mankind the secret of successful resistance to foreign invasion, and 
nobly risking his snper^minent reputation, and putting his fife upon 
Uie cast, he has emshed that military tyranny so insulting aad so dan« 
gerous to all Europe, and eTentvally to all America. 
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to i^bom this fine country belonged was John, the 
meanest and most worthless of mankind, and yet 
the fayourite, for a time, of fortune, and, what is 
still more singular, of a father, who was himself one 
of the best and most enlightened of men. Such 
were the efiects of his folly and licentiousness, of 
his cruelty and his treachery, all proper accom- 
painmentsto that filial ingratitude, far sharper than 
a serpant^s tooth, for which this monster was con- 
spicuous, that nothing but a death hastened by 
poison, could have saved him from dragging on a 
miserable existence as an exile and an outcast. 
Shakspeare is surely wrong to have rendered him 
almost interesting. 

The first posthouse from Angers was so near a 
very ancient castle, that we had time to get the 
doors opened and to enter it. As it lay in the way 
of the Vendean and republican armies during the 
civil war, it had been stripped of every sort of fur- 
niture, and bore marks of having served as barracks. 
Tbe apartments are spacious ; an ancient castle, 
however, must be at best but a cold and gloomy 
habitation. As we wandered about from room to 
room, I was struck on entering one, where the 
seigneur formerly received his company on great 
occasions, at the appearance of a picture in perfect 
preservation, which represented a person in the 
Scotch highland dress, with the insignia of the gar- 
t^ and as just landed upon a rocky shore, in tbe 
act of delivering a paper to another, who receives 
it with great respect. I soon discovered that tbe 
principal personage in the picture was Charles Ed« 
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ivard, tbe prince pretender, or perhaps his father, 
who, in England, was called the old pretender, and 
learned from tbe person who attended us, that he 
was flieant to be represented as conferring a com- 
mission to raise a brigade upon an Irish gentleman 
of tbe name of Walsh, whose descendant. Monsieur 
de Seran, had been so fortunate as to preserre his 
property from confiscation, and it was in bis castle 
we now were. Madame de Seran is one of the few 
ladies of high rank, who have accepted a place in 
the household of tbe empress, and she is said to be 
a sort of favourite, a circumstance which has, per- 
haps, led Monsieur de Seran to hope, as I am told 
he does, that the embankmenl on the lioire will be 
continued, by order of government, so far^ below 
Angers as to protect bis lands, tbe greater part of 
which are now an unwholesome marsh. There was 
somewhat in the appearance of this mysterious pic- 
ture, which alone, of every thing in the castle, bad 
b^n respected by both parties, and in the castle 
itself, and in the age and appearance of tbe keeper, 
and in the chapel, where the proprietors^ had a seat 
apart, so different from the rest as to have an air of 
regal distinction, and in a number of other circum- 
stances, which brought the Mysteries of Udolpho 
very forcibly to our minds. We now saw marks of 
war which had never l^efore occurred, in tbe re- 
mains of bouses that bad been burned, and I heard 
a great deal of the miseries the inhabitants had b«^n 
exposed to ; miseries which reminded oie of some- 
what similar scenes in our own country. I began 
to perceive also, as we approached the sea, that tbe 
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evils of war were mcMre felt, as the inhabitants 
compared the present stagnation of trade with the 
shortlived joys of the peace they had been blessed 
with after the treaty of Amiens, and that they ven- 
tured to regret that inordinate ambition which no 
extent of territory could satiate, and which conti- 
nues to sacrifice the general happiness and prosperi- 
ty to the vain and selfish expectation of forei^ a&- 
quisitions« The environs of Nantes bespeak the 
opulence of former times, but the situation is low, 
and must, I should suppose, expose the inhabitants to 
autumnal fevers. The first streets we entered 
were narrow, and the bouses old and decayed, 
but we soon found ourselves in what appeared a 
new city, and after driving across a handsome 
square we entered the largest and most conuno- 
dious hotel we had anywhere seen. I felt and 
it gave a tincture of somewhat like melancholy to 
my tboiigbte, as we drove along the last post that 
we were now to take leave of travelling in France, 
which is certainly 6ne of the most agreeable 
countries in the world to travel over ; the accom- 
modations are generally good, the roads excel* 
lent, and the horses as strong and willing as they 
are coarse and ugly ; as to the postillions they are 
as lively and good natured as ever, and much less 
importunate than formerly, but they are still very 
great coxcombs, and that too with a union of 
wretchedness which is not perhaps to be met 
with in any other country upM earth. One of 
those, who drove us this last stage, and who I could 
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see was a very pretty fellow in his own eyes, 
would have gathered a crowd about him in Ameri- 
ca. Wbisps of straw served as boot-legs to his 
wooden shoes, and a piece of old tapestry, with 
figures of men and horses and towers and battle- 
ments " bosomed high in tufted trees ;" protected 
him from the weather, whilst his sunburned face 
was partly shaded by the remains of a rose colour- 
ed handkerchief, which was thus converted into 
a substitute for a hat. 

There are few towns or villages in Prance, where 
there are not beggars who assail every stranger that 
arrives, and there are various other marks and de- 
grees of poverty not to be met with in America ; I 
have heard a man, as I stood in the market place of 
a morning, compliment another upon his appearing 
abroad in a new pair of wooden shoes, as one of our 
people might wish another joy of a new coat. Tn 
Paris particularly there is a great deal of abject 
poverty concealed under a decent appearance made 
with clothes and linen hired for the day ; numbers 
who appear occasionally in good company have, it 
is said, no other resource. There are others again, 
whose credit is not so extensive, and whose views 
are more humble. I have seen a row of such, says 
Mercier, ranged along the Seine early of a morning, 
wrapped up in their coats, conversing gayly, and ex- 
changing occasionally a pinch of snuff, whilst the 
only shirt of each, and which he had laboriously 
wa^ed, was catching the first rays of the sun on 
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ivhat seemeid a gold beaded cane stuck in the bank. 
Tbis once opulent city of Nantes has bad some 
breathing time from the horrors of the revolution, 
which it was in a particular degree exposed to« 
But it still exhibits a sad contrast to the descrip- 
tions which I have read of it* There were former- 
ly various seminaries, and colleges, and schools of 
chirurgery, and navigation, and a university, with 
societies of agriculture^ and of the arts, and of mu- 
sickin particular ^ there were also several charita- 
ble institutions for the maintenance of the poor and 
the gratuitous education of their children; there 
were manufactories of different sorts, and great dis- 
tilleries, an overflowing commerce, beautiful pub- 
lick walks, and a theatre twice as large, says Arthur 
Young, as that of Drury Lane, and five times ^ 
magnificent. Of all this display of opulence and 
prosperity there remains little more at present than 
empty warehouses, and mouldering walls ; libraries, 
hospitals, and schools have gone to ruin, as well as 
convents and churches, nor has any art and science, 
or any elegant institution mqt with more protection, 
than religion. As to commerce and manufactories, 
they are but the shadow of what they were, and 
seven eighths of the general capital is sunk. Now 
and then a small American vessel aided, by a swell 
of the river, and a strong wind from the sea, gets up 
as far as the city, and there are frequently five or 
six of them at anchor below Paimboeuf, but the 
flag of France which formerly crossed the ocean 
from Nantes in so many various directions, is now 
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seen only on vessels of from thirty to fifty or per- 
haps sixty tons, wliich run from harbour to harbour 
along the coast, like mice from one hiding place to 
another, under convoy of an armed vessel or two, 
the commodore of which with a broad pendant at his 
main top gallant mast, carries perhaps six fourpound- 
ers and forty men. The squares and publick walks 
are still beautiful, but they are silent and solitary, 
and have been stained with the best blood of the 
city. Of the playhouse nothing remains but the 
vestibule ; the other parts of this magnificent edi- 
fice were consumed by fire during the revolution, 
nor is there any prospect of its being rebuilt; those 
meanwhile who cannot live without the amusements 
of the theatre, must be satisfied with a corner of an 
old convent which has been converted into some- 
thing like a playhouse, and with a company of come- 
dians who appear to be in no better circumstances 
than those of Tours. There is a part of the city 
called La Fosse, where a long row of lofty houses 
follows the direction of the river, with trees in front 
and very commodious quais for the dispatch of 
business ; it was along this street that the victims of 
Catrier's cruelty were conducted, and at the ex- 
tremity of it immediately before the doors of a large 
mill, which was formerly worked by a stream, but 
which has long been useless, lay the fatal barges. 
I am not now going to shock you by a recital of 
scenes that do not bear description. But as far as I 
could learn from persons who were at Nantes dur- 
ing those wretched times, there does not appear to 
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be uny exaggeration in tbe printed accounts; as no 
one ever returned of the hundreds who were embay- 
ed, it was easy to prevent the effects of despair by 
making the prisoners believe, that they were to be 
transported to some distant country ; they would sure- 
ly otherwise have rushed upon their guard, and ex- 
pired on the bayonet, rather thgln have been exposed 
to a death so unheard of, and in so frightful a form. 
They consisted in general of citizens of Nantes, of 
priests who were collected from different depart- 
ments, and of the inhabitants of La Vendee. A corps 
of troops was frequently sent out for the purpose of 
collecting these last, and with general orders to des- 
troy every thing, nor was it unusual to see the party 
return, (if they escaped the effects of rage and des- 
pair in the unhappy people whom they attacked, 
which was not always the case) loaded like Tar- 
tars, from a plundering excursion into some christian 
country, with various sorts of booty, and driving 
before them a promiscuous crowd of old and young 
and women and children. It is but justice to the regu- 
lar troops to say, that though ready enough to exe- 
cute the orders of their superiours in spreading ruin 
and devastation over the fields and through the villa- 
ges of La Vendee, they refused any longer to con- 
duct prisoners to the water side, when the effects of 
Carrier's cruel artifice were apparent, it became ne- 
cessary therefore to have instruments for that special 
purpose, and the volunteers of Marat were raised, 
consisting of sixty men under a captain, these 
wretches who were of the lowest, the most brutal, 
VOL. II. - 37 
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the most profligate of the populace, soon deserved 
the approbation of their employer, and so well 
satisfied was he with their alacrity, that he extended 
their powers to the making of domiciliary visits at 
all hours of the day and night, a power dreadful at 
all times and in any hands, but more dreadful than 
death itself, in their abominable perversion of it at 
the expense of the unhappy families, who were in 
any degree and from any motive the objects of their 
attentions. \^ 

I have been told of an individual, who acted fre- 
quently as a supernumerary upon these occasions, 
and whose pleasure it was to be ready at the water 
side, where he would wound and mutilate such of the 
prisoners as the volunteers of Marat were fastening 
to the timbers and seats of the barge, adding thus a 
degree of corporal pain to the anguish of approach- 
ing death. It so happened, that he was unnoticed 
when a change of measures took place, and Carrier 
and his committee were ordered to Paris. But a 
young man, whose parents had been among the vic- 
tims of his brutality, returning from exile some years 
after, shot the wretch through the head in apublick 
cofiee-house, nor did the police, which is so singular- 
ly strict in this country, take any cognisance of the 
affair. Whilst the inhabitants of Nantes were thus 
suffering from exhibitions, which were at first con- 
fined to the night, but which were soon perpetrated 
in open day, exhibitions, from the bare recital of 
which our nature revolts ; from a vigilant, an en- 
raged and inveterate enemy, who waylaid every 
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approach to the city, from the death or imprison- 
ment of their principal citizens, who were suspected 
of being rich, or of what in the dialect of the times 
was called negnciantism, from continued and severe 
military duty, from fines and impositions, frbm fam- 
ine and almost from thirst, for the watery of the 
river were polluted to a degree which rendered it 
unfit for use,'^ whilst the unburied bodies of hun- 
dreds of Vendean soldiers, executed in the neigh- 
bouring meadows, and the remains of such of the 
sad victims of Carrier's refined cruelty as were dis- 
gorged by the Loire, infected the atmosphere with 
the most poisonous exhalations ; Carrier himself, a 
man of profligate life, and violent passions, insulted 
the publick misery by scenes of riot and debauch- 
ery. The wretches too who surrounded him> and 
who formed in some measure his court, had appe- 
tites and passions of their own to gratify, and inter- 
ests to consult and enmities to satisfy, and the whole 
city with as much of the neighbouring country as 
their power extended over, was thus a prey to the 
most worthless o( mankind. 

The people of the earldom of Nantes having 
separated themselves from Britanny in the 12th 
century, arid chosen a sovereign of their ow^n, 
whom they ^afterwards expelled to make room for 
Geofiry of Anjou/ brother to Henry IL of En- 
gland, that enterprising and able monarch was 

* See the letters of Julien, who bad tlft merit in common with Le- 
quinio, of revealing to the conventioq the verj unworthy conduct of 
their delegates. 
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enabled to get possession not only of Nantes but 
of all Bt itanny, first as representative of his broth- 
er, who died without children, and afterwards as 
guardian of his own son Geoffry, whom he mar- 
ried to Constance, the daughter of a late Duke 
of Britanny, and prevailed upon the inhabitants of 
that extensive dutchy to acknowledge, as their 
sovereign. This Coastance is the lady who ren- 
ders Shakspeare's play of king John so interesting, 
and whose adventures, affected as they were by 
the sad fete of her son, seemed more of the pro- 
vince of romance, than history. The subsequent 
history of Britanny, the fortunes of the house of 
MoDtfort, and the circumstances which finally an- 
nexed this part of France to the monarchy are 
also very interesting. The Bretons were able to 
secure very important privileges at the marriage 
of their princess with Charles V. and these joined 
to the circumstance of their speaking a difierent 
language made them always seem a separate peo- 
ple from the French. The ancient castle of Nantes, 
in which so many monarchs have lodged from 
the days of Henry II. to those of Louis XIV. 
has suffered by the accidental explosion of a quan- 
tity of gunpowder during the revolution, but is 
in other respects entire. The angle of the bas- 
tion from which the cardinal de Retz let himself 
down by a rope, remains precisely as it was at the 
time of his evasion, and I was glad tJbat the door 
also which opens upon the river, and at which 
Mad, de Sevigne desoiibes herself as having been 
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so handsomely received by torch light, is still en- 
tire. I wished very much to have, gone to Rennes 
and to Vitri, but it was impossible. I received 
however a very particular account of the house of 
Les Rochers from a friend at Rennes, and was 
glad to find, that the name of Mad. de Sevign» 
had afforded protection to some oM fashioned 
walks, and that the desk at which she wrote, and 
the inkstand she made use of, are preserved with 
religious care. The estate of Les Rochers is the 
property of Monsieur des Netumiers, a gentleman 
of lower Britanny, who having been driven from 
his paternal castle during the civil war, has been 
so fortunate as to make himself at home at this 
once favourite residence of Mad. de Sevigne. As 
we had come provided with letters of recommen- 
dation, we experienced the kindnes^ and hospitali- 
ty of two or three families whom I shall always 
think of with gratitude, and we found a friend in 
Mr. Patterson the American consul. Mixing as 
I did in company at his hospitable bouse, and at 
other places, I had frequent opportunities of con- 
versing with persons who had borne a part in the 
late war of La Vendee, and been present at many 
of the horrors which attended it. It is the me- 
mory of those dismal times which gives to the 
present goyernmient its principal support, for there 
is nothing which a great majority would not sub- 
mit to, rather than risk a renewal of them. They 
feel, however, very sensibly in Nantes the weight 
of taxes, and the loss of trade ; they feel that the 
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treasury calls for more in proportion as they are 
less able to pay, and the additional duty on salt, 
which raises the price of that indispensible article 
from two to five sous a pound, has occasioned no j 
slight sensation. The peasants of Britanny who 
had lately adopted the custom of manuring a cer- 
tain quality of land with salt, have been obliged 
to desist. The sudden manner too in which the 
government imposes any additional duty, and the 
numerous regulations which are made by people 
entirely ignorant of or regardless of trade, add 
extremely to the embarrassment of the commer- 
cial world. Disputes are every day arising be- 
tween the buyers and sellers of salt in cases where 
the article has not been yet delivered, and many 
who had contracted to furnish large quantities at 
certain prices must either recede from their en- 
gagements, or be ruined. An appearance of some- 
thing like a riot in the streets, which I saw yes- 
terday for the first time since I have been in 
France, I at first imagined was connected with 
this general cause of dissatis&ction, but I soon 
discovered my errour. Forty or fifty people, 
partly young men and partly fathers of families, 
had assembled somewhat tumultuously and were 
endeavouring to make the keeper of an E O table, 
who had been carrying on his^ business very suc- 
cessfully for some time, consent to leave the city, 
or shut his doors ; but the man, who had according 
to custom paid largely for permission to hold his 
table in Nantes a certain time^ applied to the 
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police for protection, a captain's guard was im- 
mediately paraded at bis door, good order was in- 
stantly established, and the keeper of tbe E O table 
goes on ruining people with impunity as before. 
The prevalent turn for gaming either with dice, 
or in a lottery, which is renewed every fortnight 
throughout all France, furnishes indeed one of the 
great financial resources of the empire. Unfor- 
tunately for the lower orders, any sum, however 
small, may be ventured upon a certain number or 
numbers which the adventurer chooses out of one 
hundred, his choice is necessarily confined to five, 
upon any one of which, or upon all, be stakes any 
sum he thinks proper; five numbers only are 
drawn out of the wheel; those who happen to 
have filed upon any one of the numbers drawn, 
are the fortunate adventurer^, and if upon more 
than one, they giain in proportion ; and the profits 
are so great in the case of those who shall have 
chosen all five, that the passions of avarice and 
ambition are continually excited in the breasts of 
hundreds from one end of France to the other. 

And now, my dear daughter, adieu. 1 shall 
write you no more letters from France. In a 
few days we are to be at Paimboeuf, where I hav^ 
secured as comfortable lodgings as such a place 
admits of. I shall there spread my map of France 
upon the table, collect my notes^ and look over 
my scraps of information, and learn all I can from 
every one I meet with as to the history and agri* 
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culture of the neighbouring country, and if we are 
so happy as to reach New- York in safety, you 
shall hear fom me again. 



MT DKAK »^ 
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Newport, (R, I.) July 20, 1806. 



The few short lines I wrote you from New- York, 
will have informed you of our safe arrival after a 
passage of between six and seven weeks, and of 
our intentions to proceed to this place, where we 
are once more settled for the summer, after an ab- 
sence of nearly three years. 

It is a portion of my life, which, notwithstanding 
some moments of anxiety, I trust I shall always look 
back to with satisfaction ; nor will you, my daughter, 
have been without your portion pf amusement ; you 
will have followed us through the south of France 
to Geneva, have accompanied us in imagination to 
the Glaciers, over Mont Cenis, and along the Simp- 
Ion, and have rambled with me over Paris by means 
of the accurate plan I sent you ; from Paris, our 
route will have carried you along a very interesting 
part of France which is not much known, to Nantes, 
where my last letter was dated. 

I will now reassume my narration, and, as usual, 
from my notes, which bring back to me the events 
of every day, and the impressions of every mo- 
ment. 
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There are still very evident vestiges of the war 
of La Vendee on the way between Nantes and 
Paimbceuf, but a few years of peace would make 
every thing of the sort disappear. The churches 
and private bouses would be rebuilt, and the mate* 
rials of a ruined castle might be applied to some 
better purpose. My first visit to Faimboeuf wast 
alone. There was something extremely agreeacble 
in the view of the ocean^ and in the breeze which 
came over its surface ; nor was I sorry to fitid my- 
self for the day with several of my countrymen, 
who were waiting for a fair wind to carry them out, 
or employed in putting their cargoes on board of 
barges to be conveyed to Nantes. I dined with 
them at the Table D'Hote, where they seemed to 
enjoy the abundance of good wine, but they would 
not agree that there was any thing^ else besides in 
all France equal to what our own country pro- 
duces. .As to French cookery, it was their abhor- 
rence ; they could not complain, however, upon 
this occasion, for the people of the house, who knew 
the value of such guests, took care to comply with 
their taste, while the young women who attended, 
as servants, submitted.ta a robust sort of gallantry, 
as Thompson calls it, which is very rarely to be seen 
in France. 

Nothing can give a better idea of the small de- 
gree of military skill among the Vendeans during 
the late war, and the extreme inferiority of theii^ 
means, than that a place, as Faimboeuf, with no- 
thing better than field fortifications, such as we 
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threw up in Charleston at tlie approach of general 
Prevost, should have resisted all their eflforts to be- 
come masters of it. The possession of this or any 
seaport would have enabled them to keep up a con- 
stant and open intercourse with England, and it was 
what the princes of the house of Bourbon required, 
in order that one of them should land. This is per- 
haps what at all events ought to have been done. 
A prince of the royal family determined, like Cy-r 
rus, not to seem unworthy of a crown while he was 
endeavouring to obtain one, and with the fearless 
gallantry of Henry IV., or the heroism of Charles 
Edward, and with such materials to make soldiers 
of as the enthusiasm and courage of the Yendeans 
afforded, would have been invincible. 

You must now, with that pliancy of disposition 
which I have always given you credit for, figure 
yourself ^t the little fishing town of Paimbceuf. 
Before you, on the other side of the Loire, is the Low- 
er Britanny of former times, the seat of the war of 
the Chouans^and now divided into a number of new 
names. Behind you is the country formerly the 
province of Poitou and the principal seat of the 
war of La Yendee, and on the left is the great At- 
lantick. About south east from Paimboeuf is the 
little island of Noirmontiers^ where the inhabitants, 
though poor, and taught by their own experience 
alone, have recovered a great deal of valuable land 
from the ocean by means of dykes. Their mode 
is, when they begin a work of this sort, to construct 
it at first so low that the tide passes over it at half 
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flood ; openings are left for the discbarge of the wa- 
ters^ but it is very gradual, and a great deal of sedi- 
ment and of seaweed is deposited. Wben this has 
continued for some time^ and the land to be re* 
claimed appears cultivable, the dyke is raised ; it 
is made as strong as the means within ,the reach of 
the inhabitants will admit of, and is sometimes even 
faced with stone. Noirmontiers is also remarkable 
for the quanthy of salt made there, and you will 
seethe process very well explained in the Ency- 
clopedia. Some of the canals which have been 
dug to carry the salt watet for this purpose, are as 
much, I am told, as three miles in length. The 
island was twice in possession of the Yendean army ; 
but these troops, who were excellent among woods 
and rocks, and who were remarkable for a cheerful 
submission to every want, and foi; their daring 
courage, elevated as it was by a^degree of religious 
enthusiasm, were unfit to defend lines, and upwards 
of two thousand surrendered after a very poor de- 
fence, to die in a much less glorious manner, for 
not to one of them, or to any one of the inhabi- 
tants, who were suspected of having in any degree 
favoured their cause, was mercy shown. In the 
midst of twenty or thirty officers, who were led to 
execution upon this occasion, was D'Elbe, one of 
the most illustrious of the Yendean chiefs ; he bad 
received fourteen wounds in a late action on the 
main, and had retired to Noirmontiers as to a place 
where he might secure, and with some degree of 
tranquillity, the regular attendance of a surgeon^ 
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This distinguished oflScer was so reduced by illness, 
that it was necessary to convey him to the place of 
eJLecution in an elbow chair. ^ His strength of onind, 
however, did not forsake him; he cheered the com- 
panions of his fate by reminding them of the glori- 
ous efforts they had made together, in defence of 
the Temple and the Throne. H^ strove also, and 
not without siu;cess, to support the spirits of a be- 
loved wife, who was told, together with a lady at 
whose house D'Elbe and herself had been receiv-^ 
ed, that they also miist die. I have been assured by 
a person, who was an unwilling spectator of this sad 
scene, that these interesting women surveyed with 
countenances unmoved, the platoon of soldiers, 
which was drawn up before them, that they held 
each other by the hand to the last moment, and re- 
quested oniy as far as they were listened to, that 
•Jr their remains might be treated with decency. 

The letter of general Turreau, in which he com- 
municated to the government the success at Noir- 
montiers, gives a minute account, and in all the Ian* 
guage of exultation, of the shocking scenes which 
were perpetrated there by his ^rder ; nor could the 
report of a victory at sea hnr^ been received with 
greater joy and satisfaction by the convention, who 
meanly bendhig under the despotism of Robes* 
pierre, applauded as he gave the signal ; they thus 
joined in training their officers to blood, and be- 
came participators in all the cruelties which were 
committed. 
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You may form an accurate idea of the country, 
over which this worst of all civil wars was extended, 
by looking a moment at the map, 1 suppose you to 
have before you. A line from Saumur down the 
Lioire, and along the sea coast to La Rochelle, and 
reaching again to Saumur, would comprehend near- 
ly the whole, and you will perceive nebr Fontenoy, 
now honoured with the name of Napoleon, the little 
stream which has given name to this disastrous war, 
as that of La Gironde did to an unfortunate faction. 

The space above described contains a great 
variety of soil and situation. On the sea coast it 
is a long continuation of meadows and salt marshes, / 
intersected by creeks and canals, and variegated 
by intervals of cultivation, and inhabited by a race 
of men, whose national activity gets the better of 
a sickly situation, of which however, iaey cany 
the marks very evidently in their faceS. There 
is next a narrow strip of level country, ^ith a few 
towns and villages, and then succeeds the Bocage, 
or woody country, which is by far the largest por- 
tion of the whole ; it is interspersed with forests, 
and cut by rapid streams in deep beds, but is 
healthful and fertile, and abounds in natural pas- 
turage, which supports the large droves of cattle 
that form the principal property of an uninformed 
but hospitable and cheerful race of inhabitants. 
Remote as they are from the rest of mankind, 
and left exposed to the evils of ignorance and su- 
perstition, they experienced at the same time the 
advantage of having been uninfected by the writ* 
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ings of modern philosophers, or the dreams of 
Tisionary statesmen ; and their sentiments of loyal- 
ty and religion remained unshaken. The Httle 
they had learned of what was going on in France 
bad been far from meeting their approbation, but 
they had remained quiet, until the government 
endeavoured to deprive them of their p^sts, to 
carry the law of the maximum into executioo, 
and to enroll their youth in the army. This was 
in the spring of the year 1793, and scarcely three 
months had elapsed before the royalists, after a 
great variety of battles and skirmishes, with une- 
qual fortune, but generally with success, were in 
possession of ^11 the former provinces of Poitou> 
with part of Britanny, and Anjou. Money, arms, 
and ammunition came from England. The coun- 
try supplied an abundance of provisions; an in- 
ternal administration was established ; and several 
officers, who had acquired experience on happier 
occasions, trained the inhabitants to arms, and 
led them to bfittle ; of these Bonchamps and Les- 
cure deserve the glorious distinction of having 
never violated the laws of humanity, and of having 
saved thousands of lives from, the rage of their 
soldiers, who were clamorous for retaliation ; but 
the most distinguished for his knowledge of the 
sort of war best suited to the nature of the coun- 
try, and for the inexbaastible resources which he 
knew how to procure, was Charette. 

This gentleman, whose signeurial name was De 
la Contree, had been brought up in the navy, where 
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he attbiified the rank of lieutenant, be had assisted 
in defending the last moments of the monarchy, 
on the 10th of August, 1792, and had afterwards 
emigrated, but was living peaceably in his castle, 
near La Garnache, when be was summoned by the 
publick voice to place himself at the head of those, 
who were willing to risk their lives in the ser- 
vice of the altar and of the throne. Of all the 
generals of antiquity he most resembled Serto- 
rius ; like him he could contend successfully 
against^ very superiour forces, and with soldiers 
whom he had formed himself, and whom he had 
taught by his own example, to encounter danger 
with cheerfulness, and to endure with perseverance 
the most accumulated distress ; as skilful as Ser- 
toriu to avail himself of the power of supersti- 
tions over the minds of the ignorant; intrepid, 
insensible to pain, daring upon occasion, and yet 
full of art and contrivance, moderate in punishing 
offences, and yet not to be restrained by the in- 
terference! of his friends from any act of severity 
that he thought useful to his case. Such was Char- 
ette; with dispositions naturally humane and a 
turn for the liberal amusements of society he 
would have preferred a life of easei and tranquil- 
lity, but the miseries of the times called forth his 
exertions, and his temper being at length soured 
by disappointmedtR and bad fortune, he is said to 
have been somewhat precipitate in taking ven- 
geance of those whom he suspected of injuring or 
betraying him. 
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Neither under his command, nor that of their 
other generals, did the people of La Vendee ever 
acquire the steady discipline of regular troops. 
Their attack was always disorderly, and their Ume 
of serrice uncertain ; but tbey were faithful, tem- 
perate, and obedient, and even merciful to their 
enemies taken in war, till the atrocioufi cruelties 
of the republicans provoked them to retaliation. 
They never deserted, and when taken, it was yery 
seldom that any one would accept of life on con- 
dition of crying Vive la *Tepublique. Their only 
request was, that their remains might be commit- 
ted to the earth, and not left exposed to the wild 
beasts of the forest. 

After the unfortunate passage of the Loire, of 
wfaich CharStte never approved, and the loss of 
Noirmontiers, general Turreau, provoked at the 
resistance which was still made to the arms of the 
RepuUick, determined upon the execution of a 
plan, which gave an additional character of feroci- 
ty to this horrid war. Twelve columns of troops 
were to march from different points on the cir- 
cumference of La Ve^idee, towards a common 
centre, with orders to. burn or destroy whatever 
was susceptibk of destruction, and to massacre the 
armed and unarmed, the old and the young. It 
will appear incredible to you, but tho^e orders 
were obeyed; nor was it possible for the soldiers 
of the infernal army, as it was named all over 
France, tp bestow more attention upon the claims 
of the patriot, than upon the prayers of the roy- 
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alist; all perished alike; the iQarcb of each co- 
lumn was to be traced along the high ro^ds, over 
plains and through forests by •rery mark of des- 
truction, and by the silence of death. A gi^eat 
deal has been written ,of this war, and events 
have been coloured as you may suppose by the 
political sentiments of those who wrote, but all 
agree in the system of destruction which was pur- 
sued, and in their accounts of the atrocities which 
were committed; it is universally agreed also, 
and mankind will so far benefit by these dismal 
events, it is to be hoped, that the cruel experi- 
ment was unsuccessful, and the forces of. Charette, 
who would never be driven out of the country, 
were considerably increased by it. 

The fall of Robespierre, the subsequent punish- 
ment of Carrier, and a change of measures through- 
out France, led to the pacification of La Jaunais 
(1776,) and Charette, after coming tq terms with 
the republick, without sacrificing his principles, 
or the security of La Vendee, was received with 
every mark of respect by the constituted authori- 
ties of Nantes. This pacification however, lasted 
but a very few weeks. 

Charette, in his proclamation for a renewal of 
hostilities, accuses the commissioners of the Re- 
publick of having deceived him by a secret pro- 
mise of re-establishing th^ monarchy, and com- 
plaints of numerous iijifractions, whilst they deny 
the charge, and assert, that he was led to renew 
the horrors of civil war, in the hope of assistance 
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from the powerful army of emigrants which were 
known to be arraying in England. This was the 
army whose attenl(>ts ended so fatally at Quiberon, 
The gentlemen who commanded the expedition, 
and who formed some of the corps of which it 
was composed, were too late in their attempts. A 
better executive government had been established 
in France, they were opposed by Hoche>^ whose 
talents were formidable ; they were divided among 
themselves, and betrayed by traitors in whom 
they had placed implicit confidence, and La Ven- 
dee, notwithstanding the efforts of-Charette and 
Stoflet, could make but feeble efforts to assist 
them. 

To suppose, as I have heard it asserted in 
America, ^nd, as it was for very obvious reasons, 
reported in France, that the expedition was planned 
by the British government, with a view of bringing 
down destruction upon a number of gallant 
Frenchmen, and distinguished naval officers, is too 
ridiculous to be refuted. Those officers were al- 
ready lost to France ; the privates who composed 
the greater part of the regiments embarked were 
prisoners of war, and the expense at which the ex- 
pedition sailed and the debarkation was effected, 
was enormous. Clothing and accoutrements for 
3p,000 men, proved but a part of the spoils which 
fell into the hands of the republicans. 

Whatever our opinion may be of the motives 
which led to this fatal expedition, we must all ad- 
mire the conduct of the principal individuals who 
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composed it ; among them were many of the cler- 
gy, nor did theyyield to their military friends in 
magnanimity. It was by the side of the gallant 
Sombreuil, and with equal resolution that the re- 
nerabie.bishop of Ool met death. He had exhorted 
bis brethren, on the day of the battle of Quiheron, 
not to embarrass the retreat of the soldiers, who 
were crowding into the boats of the English squa- 
dron, but to yield to their fate, and he now gave 
them the example of a mind not to bo: moved by 
the fear of death. Ndt even the presence of the 
victorious republicans under arms could restrain 
the teaft and prayers of the country people oq this 
occasion, nor have they ceased to venerate the 
spot on which the execution took place. It is 
called the field of martyrs, and pilgrimages are 
made to it from distant parts of Britanny. 

The conduct pursued by general Hoche, in the 
last campaign of La Vendee, was such as deserved 
and as secured success. Bodies of light troops pa- 
raded the country ixt every direction, and whilst 
they gave not a moment's intermiisHsion to such as 
opposed them in arms, they extended protection 
and ensured ti^nquillity to all who submitted. 
Agents and spies too were sent in every dii^ection 
through the countrj% who addressing themselves to 
the old and infirm, to the women, and to the priests, 
prevailed upon great numbers to submit ; nor did 
it require much exaggeration to alarm theirfears 
with a representation of what migh^therwise take 
place in their devoted country, and handsome of- 
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fers were made to Charette ;* but his unconquera- 
ble mind was not to be allured by promises of kind 
treatment and honourable conditions, or subdued 
by terror, and be still continued to resist, till re- 
peated defeats had reduced his followers first to a 
few hundreds, and at length to about thirty. He 
was HOW incessantly pursued, and by people as well 
acquainted with the country as himself, from one 
hiding place to another ; was frequently fired at, 
and once severely wounded in the arm, till at length 
a deserter from the republican army, who hoped 
to make his peace, betrayed him into the hands of 
general Travot, (1796.) After a short resistance 
against very superiour numbers, in which he was 
again wounded, be submitted, and taking a belt, 
which contained a considerable sum in gold, from 
about his waist, he presented it to the general, who 
very handsomely replied, " Keep your money, sir, 
you may yet have occasion for it, and I do not waht 
it/' When transferred before the military commis- 
sion at Nantes, after having been carried in triumph 
through every street of the city, his request was, 
that they would save themselves the trouble and 
him the pain of any discussion ; that he was ready 
to admit of whatever might constitute his guilt, as 
far as they chose to call it so, and to die, and when 
brought out to execution in a publick square of the 
city, his behaviour was such as became him ; he 
would suffer no bandage over his eyes, and having 

* He was offered a million of livres, and a vessel to carr^ hi^ 
frhereyer he chose. 
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opened his bosom he firmly gave the signal to fire, 
by dropping bis handkerchief ; the last words which 
faltered upon his lips were vive k rot. He is still 
remembered by numbers with respect and afffection, 
and an engraving which is said to be viery like him, 
is in great request. There is no name at bottom, 
but simply the representation of a Chslrette. A 
nephew of his was so ill advised in 1805, as to at- 
tempt an insurrection in La Vendee. He' was im- 
mediately taken, and died on the same spot where 
his uncle had met his fat€, and with the same reso- 
lution. The rest of the family have been patron- 
ized by the emperour, who has promoted several of 
them in the army ; and La Vendee is now a peace-* 
able province of the empire. Tn addition to the lit- 
tle I have said of the war of La Vendee, it would 
be easy to give you some particulars of that df 
the Chouans, which are not generally known, but I 
feel th^t it is time to finish, and to take final leave 
of France, and I shall do so in a page or two. 

A long period will elapse, I fear, before the 
French can feel the blessings of a permanent peace. 
The king of Prussia cannot otiuch longer submit to 
his present humiliation ; he has a nume!rous army, 
and may command the assistance of very powerful 
allies. I observe, however, that though very dif- 
ferent opinions are entertained with respect to the 
event of a war between France and the king of 
Prussia, yet no one seems as if he would sympathise 
with the last in any disgrace, or disaster, that might 
befal him. Corrupted as the world is, there is yet 
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enough of virtue left to make all men despise those 
councils, which seem guided by the little miserable 
interests of the moment, and that monarch, who had 
been awed or bribed into inaction, when he might 
hare preserved all Germany. Such conduct will 
meet with its proper reward. Perhaps he may be 
in his turn deserted, he may have io stand the con- 
test alone, and the mighty fabrick of a military 
power, raised by the exertions of the great Frede- 
rick, may moulder away at the approach of Napo- 
leon, as the body of Alexander the Great is said to 
have crumbled at the touch of Augustus. Russia, 
a power that Prance respects more, I believe, than 
any upon the continent which possesses an army, 
with an hundred thousand men of which,. I have 
heard a French general of distinction ^ay, he would 
not fear the devil himself, Russia is, however, as- 
sailable by weapons more dangerous than the sword, 
and will probably be the victim of that fondness for 
the language, the arts, the follies and the vices of 
France* which has long infected their nobility. 
Denmark is playing the same inferiour game that 
we are so prone to in America, and the energy of the 
king of Sweden is without that support in the affec- 
tions of his people, which could alone render it of 
any efficacy. The aristocratick interest of the 
country calnnot easily forget their former privileges, 
and the great body of the nation is said to entertain 
suspicions of their monarch's legitimacy. Portu- 
gal can hardly be mentioned Jn so rapid a sketch as 
I am making. They will probably have soon paid 
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all they could pay, as the price of their political 
existeiKe, and the t'ortuguese minister said himself 
to our ambassadour, that he never went into the 
presence of the emperour without the dread of be- 
ing insulted. As to Spain, the situation of that 
country is at this moment very critical. The Spain 
of ancient times, the Spain of the Cid, of Chartes 
V,, and even of Alberoni, whose energy, though ill 
directed, gave a mdmentary animation to th^ coun* 
oils of Philip v., seems sunk in quiet and tame sub* 
mission. Cervantes himself would ^eep at the 
success which has crowned his eflR)rts to render 
chivalry a jest in his native country, and would agree 
that those splendid visions of the fancy which van- 
ished at the touch of ridicule, might now be direct- 
ed, could they be revived, to the best purposes of 
social security. In vain, however, have all the 
qualities of obedience and even of servility been 
exerted ; in vain Imve the ships of Spain been sacri- 
ficed, her millions expended, and the blood of her 
subjects lavished as it pleased the emperour of 
France, the suspicions of his malignant nature have 
not been disarmed. Rumours are in circulation of 
some secret correspondence between ^pain and 
England; they were invented, no doubt, to give a 
colour to some intended violence, and the downfal 
of the only remaining monarchy of the Bourbons 
is said to be at band. No power upon the continent 
in short seems disposed to carry on the contest long 
with France, or able to carry it on successfully. 
The members of the Neapolitan and Sardinian roy- 
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al family have retired to Sicily and Sardinia> atid 
the pk>or Calabrians, who are supporting the con- 
test with king Joseph much in the same manner 
that the Corsicans supported a similar contest with 
France, must in the end submit as the Corsicans 
were forced to do. It is in £ngland alone that man- 
kind must look for redress and for assistance. With 
all their proneness to naval insolence, their ambi- 
tion is mercantile, their prosperity is connected with 
the prosperity of others, their industry is no offence^ 
their skill is no crime, and that they should be able 
to avail themselves of these, it is necessary that 
the rest of the world should be rich, and be at 
peace.* The germ of freedom too can never be 
destroyed in their constitution, nor would a nation 
oppressed by their tyranny, ever want friends in 
the heart of their councils.t The ambition of 
France on the contrary, is altogether military, their 
spirit is that of conquest, their wars are for glory, 
their armies can be kept together by plunder alone, 
they must be fed, paid an4 clothed at the expense of 
others, and their government, whose policy has 
proved fatal to commerce and manufactories at home, 
seems at every moment ready to take vengeance on 
those who are inspired by different sentiments and 

• Le commerce ext^rietir ne peut prosperer si lea nations ^trang^res ne sont elles 
so%me9 riches et llorissantef. Cette vCritfi si favorable ft l*)iiiin«Qit6 oommence ft £tre 
gSntiralemeot i^pandue, et les N^gpciants §cUir€s dkent maintenaot a tous )es' peo- 
ples de la terre. Augmentes votre population, car voas aurei plus de besoios, 
•oyei plus riches, et nous voos Teiidroiif davBota|ie. 

Souvenin ti Ptnrtraits du Due dt Leois^ 

f Tant qu*il y aura un parlemei^t d^Angleterre, says the Abb6 de Pradt, il y aur» 
une tribune pour toute P£urope. 
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cberiflh different views. What (he erent of the 
great struggle between these mighty powers will 
be. Heaven alone knows. The British, meanwhile, 
retain their ascendancy at sea, while Napoleoii seems 
to consider the continent as his domain. The French 
troops are unquestionably among the best, and 
are at the same time the most numerous in Europct 
and they abound in good officers, who are as much 
interested as their emperour in Ibe preservation of 
his ascendancy ; but I still think that the fortitude 
of the great body of the army would not survive 
a signal defeat, could they but once believe, that 
their general is not the greatest in the world, atkl 
the peculiar favourite of fortune. I know of no 
other sentiment that would keep aliye their energy, 
for he is not personally beloved as Henry IV, was^ 
there are no remains, in his favour at least, of ihaA 
spirit of fealty which attached the vassal to his lord, 
and the subject to his sovereign ; nor can the most 
enthusiastick Frenchman persuade himself that 
France is likely to be benefited by conquests in Is* 
tria and Dalmatia, in tl^ north of Europe, or at the 
extremity of Italy. The navy is by no means as 
well attended to in France as the army ; their sailors, 
who are neither well disciplined, nor well taken care 
of, and who are badly paid^ feel their inferiority to 
the British, and shrink from a contest even upon 
equal terms ; nor can it well be otherwise, while 
their is no commerce to serve as a school for sea- 
manship, and while the larger vessels are oiore than 
two thirds of the time at anchor, I say nothing 

TOL. II. 40 
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to you of the finances of Prance, for my opportu- 
nities of knowledge upon that subject have been 
limited to what the newspapers afforded. I will 
only observe, that with a debt of seventy millions 
steriing, which is about a fiflh of the ancient debt, 
under the monarchy, the revenue of the state is 
nearly double what it was, and that too at a time 
when the customs may be said to yield little or no- 
thing. The last town we passed an hour in was St. 
Nazere, at the mouth of the Loire, and it was not 
without sensations in which sonlewhat of melan* 
choly entered, that I felt myself stepping into the 
ship's boat with the certain knowledge that I should 
never more land in Europe. We sailed on the 
seventeenth of April, and bad a great deal of stormy 
weather, being exposed to a narrow strip of easterly 
winds almost the whole way. The theory of the 
winds is still a very obscure one, and Dr. Franklin 
bad too tnuch sagacity not to have given up his ideas 
oh the subject, had he found leisure in the latter 
part of his life, to turn his attention from politicks 
to subjects of natural' philosophy. In addition to 
the disagreeable circumstances of bad weather and 
contrary winds, we were by no means as' well ac- 
commodated as on board of captain B-^; but our 
captain excused hknself by assuring us, that the 
people who sold sea-stores in France were all cheats, 
and that a French fowl was twice as long getting its 
sea legs as an English or an American one. The 
most unpleasant circumstance which occurred was 
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the falling in with the British sloop of war Ratler, 
commanded by captain Mason ; they were from the 
foggy atmosphere of St. Johns, in Newfoundland ; 
they had not shared a shilling of prize money since 
they had been upon the station, and were extremely 
rapacious and ill behaved. I now saw for the first 
how oppressive power can render itself without 
proceeding to what may be deemed hostilities; and 
how much the reputation and interests of a great 
nation may be trifled with by their unworthy ser- 
vants. Our passage was a week longer than the one 
to France, and not in every respect as pleasant ; 
nor was the first sight of land, though very agree- 
able, yet quite as delightful as that of the mountains 
of Cape Ortegal had been ; it was the difference of 
romance and history, of splendid fiction and of sober 
truth. But I enjoyed extremely the surprise of 
some Frenchmen we had on board, when they were 
told, that the houses which they admired on either 
hand as we approached N^w-York were the pro- 
perty of farmers, who sold their produce at market^ 
and who had probably cultivated the soil them- 
selves. 

Let a passenger arrive from whence he may, he 
must always be struck ^^ith the beautiful environs 
of New-York, and the reflection of a few moments 
upon what he has seen in other countries, will con* 
vince him, when he comes to know America, that 
one of the greatest of all blessings is to be born in 
a free country. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

I WILL not presume to gire even an abstract of 
the great and important events, which have occurred 
since these letters were brought to a close* The 
materials for that purpose are indeed accessible to 
every one, but little less than the energy and the 
Btyle of Tacitus, and the lucid order of his narra- 
tive, would be necessary upon the occasion. A 
writer so gifted, and who like him could apply the 
science of Philosophy to the occurrences of History, 
might alone, with propriety, undertake the details 
of a period so abounding, to use the words of Taci- 
tus himself, in surprising events, so tragical in bat- 
tles, and in slaughter, and so full of fury and of 
faction. He alone might describe that immeasura** 
ble extravagance, that blind insanity of ambition, 
which so long tormented mankind, and heaped such 
multiplied and intolerable grievances upon the fair- 
est parts of Europe. He alone could do justice to 
the nations of the peninsula, awakened, as it were, 
after a sleep of ages, to the most strenuous exer- 
tions ; to Prussia, repelling by the arms of her own 
valiant, sons, the insolvent foe, before whom their 
monarch's mercenaries had fled ; and to the war- 
riours of the North, rolling back the tide of war 
upon the tyrant, chasing him from Russia, driving 
him out of Germany, beating him in France, dictat- 
ing the terms of peace to him in bis own Capital, 
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and dismissing him, as Odoacer dismissed Augustu- 
lus, to an annual stipend in a distant palace. And 
ivben the adventurer, whose assumption of empire 
bad borne some semblance of election, and been 
sanctified by the abused rites of religion ; whose 
alliances, an ancient and honourable bouse bad, in a 
moment of distress, submitted to, proved by his 
conduct, that he had derived no good lesson from 
adversity, or been softened to a proper sense of his 
former enormities, by the commiseration he had 
experienced; when, bursting from his retreat, he 
threw himself into tho arms Qf a licentious soldiery, 
yet hot with the spoils of Europe, and burning to be 
led back to a renewal of their former enjoyments of 
plunder and free quarters, the hand of Tacitus 
could alone attempt the narration. Nor could 
any other describe as they ought to be, the scenes 
which ensued, scenes which remind us of the Prae- 
torian guards, triumphing over the apathy of a na-* 
tion, sick of horrour, and satiated with blood, 
crowning a fevourite leader, and disposing of the 
Roman world. No other could give a proper 
sketch of that campaign, so rapid, and so decisively 
successful, or describe that battle, where honour 
and a good cause were opposed to despair, and on 
which the destinies of mankind depended. 

But from scenes of this sort, I can conceive the 
satisfaction, with which the philosophical historian 
would advert to the consequences that have fol- 
lowed the battle of Waterloo, and describe the na- 
tions of Europe, as availing themselves of that aus- 
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picious event, and each building its future prospei'i- 
ty on the basis of civil and religious liberty. The 
equal rights and limited monarchy of Fmnce, the 
representative system, beginning to be understood 
and adopted in Germany, and in the Swiss aristocra- 
cies, and a Prussian Parliament convened by their 
own sovereign and assembled at Berlin, would in 
their turn command his admiration and respect. 
What he would say of America, arraying itself on 
the side of the common enemy of mankind, it is not 
for me to suppose, but I may be allowed to imag- 
ine, that whilst he lamented the infatuation of our 
leaders, he would yet paint in glowing colours the 
valour and the-^ patriotism of this rising nation. I 
can imagine too, when treating of the efforts of 
Great Britain in the late contest, a contest as unpar- 
elled in its duration and extent, as it was glorious in 
its termination, how bright a picture he would draw 
of those advantages^ which result from the protec- 
tion of agriculture and of commerce, from a well 
understood administration of justice, and from a 
form of goverment, in which the energies of demo- 
cracy, aristocracy, and monarchy are so happily 
combined. 

The storms and tempests, says a celebrated 
writer, which superstition formerly referred to the 
wrath of heaven, and the agency of evil spirits, and 
in which disorder and confusion alone were visible, 
are now known to preserve the equilibrium of our 
iitmosphere, and to fit it for the purposes of life ; 
they are now demonstrated by science to be the 
ministration of divine intelligence. 
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It is thus in the political world, the triumph of 
Tice, the degradation of every art and scienqe to the 
purposes of tyranny and oppression, the downfall 
of nations, and the waste of human life, had deform- 
ed the face of Europe, and society seemed fast re- 
turning to the ignorance and ferocity of the earlier 
ages ; " but the long agony is over," reason and re- 
ligion have reassumed their sway, the crimes and 
errours of the past seem expiated, and the ex- 
perience of all mankind now vindicates the ways 
of God. 



THB END. 
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